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PREFACE, 


I 


[T  has  been  wmU  said  that  "  there  will  be  plenty  of 
mouey  ;ind  people  available  for  anthropological 
research,  when  ther«  are  no  more  aborigines.  And  it 
behoves  our  museums  to  waste  no  time  in  completing 
their  antliropological  collections.''  Under  the  scheme  for 
n  syateiuiitic  nthnographie  sui-vey  of  the  wliole  of  India, 
a  superintendent  for  each  Presidency  and  Province  was 
appointed  iu  1901,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  survey 
'  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  The  other  duty,  in  my 
parlicnlar  case — the  direction  of  a  laiye  local  museum — 
luckily  makes  au  excellent  blend  with  thi^  survey  opera- 
tions, as  the  work  of  collection  fur  the  ethnological 
section  goes  on  synchronously  with  that  of  investigation. 
For  many  year^  I  have  been  engaged  in  bringing 
together  the  scattered  information  bearing  on  '  Manners 
and  Customs '  in  South  India,  surviving,  moribund,  oi* 
deceased,  which  lies  buried  in  official  reports,  manuals, 
journals  of  societies,  and  other  publications.  'I'he  infor- 
mation thus  collected  has  been  supplemented  by  corre- 
spondence with  district  officers  iind  private  individuals, 
and  by  the  personal  wanderings  of  myself  and  my  assist- 
ants, Mr.  K.  Rangachari  (from  whose  negatives  most  of 
the  illustrations  have  been  made),  Mr.  V.  Govindan  and 
Mr.  C.  Hayavadana  Rao,  ui  various  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  Mysore,  and  Travancore,  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  survey,  which  demands  the  writing  of  a 
book  on  lines  similar  to   Rialey's  '  Tribes  and  Castes  of 
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Bengal/  For  the  issue  of  this  book  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe,  and,  as  an  ad  uiterua  measure,  I  send  forth  the 
present  farrago  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bo  of  some  little 
use  and  interest  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
ethnological  and  sociological  questions  in  the  arm-chair 
or  the  field.  For  such,  rather  than  for  the  general  public, 
it  is  intended. 

To  the  many  friends  and  correspondents,  European 
and  Native,  who  have  helped  me  in  the  accumulation  of 
facts,  or  whose  published  writings  I  have  made  liberal 
use  of,  I  would  express  collectively,  and  with  all  sincerity, 
my  great  sense  of  indebtedness.  And  I  would  further 
express  a  hope  that  readers  will  draw  my  attention  to 
the  errors,  such  a,s  must  inevitably  arise  when  one  is 
dealing  with  a  mass  of  evidence  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  provide  nie  with  material  for  a  possible 
future  edition. 

**  Ijet  those  now  Boml  who  never  sent  Iwfon* ; 
And  thoeo  who  have  sent,  kindlv  send  me  more.'' 

Somc»  of  tho  articles,  originally  |»ublish«»d  in  my 
Museum  Bulletins,  are  now  reproduced  with  additions. 

I  may  add  that  the  chapter  devoted  to  omens,  evil  eyo, 
etc.,  is  intended  only  as  a  mere  outline  sketch  of  a  group 
of  subjects,  which,  if  worked  up  in  detail,  wouhl  turnisli 
material  for  a  very  bulky  volume. 
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SOME  MAKRIAGE  CUSTOMS  IN  SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 


At  the  outset  I  may  appropriately  quote  the  accoant 
of  the  Brahman  marriage  ceramouy  as  given  in  the 
Census  report,  1891,  to  show  how  the  Brahman  ritaal  haa 
been  grafted  on  the  non-Brahmau  commiinitj'.  "  On  the 
marriage  day  the  bridegroom,  dressed  in  true  Vaidiki  ■ 
fashion  with  cadjan  (palm  leafj  hooks  and  a  bundle  of 
rict!  ou  his  shoulder,  pretends  to  be  setting  oat  for 
Benares,!  tliere  to  lead  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  girl's 
father,  meeting  him,  begs  that  he  will  accept  the  hand  of 
his  daughter.  He  is  then  taken  to  the  marrias;e  booth 
(pandal),  and  is  formally  entrusted  with  the  girl.  The 
sacred  fire  (homam)  is  prepared,  and  worshipped  with 
oblations  of  ghi  (clarified  butter),  the  blessings  of  the 
gods  are  invoked,  and  the  tali  or  bottn  (marriage  badge)  J 
is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  girl  by  the  bridegroom.  The 
couple  then  go  round  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  bridegroom 
takes  up  in  his  hands  the  right  foot  of  the  bride,  and 
pliices  it  on  a  mill-stone  seven  times.  This  is  known  as 
saptapadi  (seven  feet),  and  is  the  essential  and  binding 
portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  bride  is  exhorted 
to  be  as  fixed  in  constancy  as  the  stone,  on  which  her 
foot  has  been  thus  placed.     The  bridegroom,  holding  the 

*  The  Vairlikii  nro  the  first  clau  of  BruhinnnH,  ffhnso  occngintion  U  toaohin^ 
the  VAi1>8,  performing  sad  aaperiatcodiiig  sacriRcfs,  and  preacrTini;  the  Tnorat 
print-'iplei  of  the  people. 

t  The  mook  Sight  to  Benare*  it  knonn  as  Kusij&tra. 

}  The  tali  or  botto  oorreRponds  to  the  ring  of  Eoropean  ChriateDdom. 
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bride's  right  hand, ♦repeats  the  mantrams  (prayers)  recited 
by  the  family  priest,  and  announces,  in  the  presence  of 
the  sacred  fire,  the  gods  invoked,  and  the  Brahmans 
assembled,  that  he  will  have  her  as  his  inseparable 
companion,  be  faithful  and  so  forth.  And  lastly  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  exchange  garlands  of  flowers.  Seed* 
grains  of  five  or  nine  kinds  are  mixed  up,  and  sown  in 
small  earthern  vessels  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
filled  with  earth.  The  couple  water  these  both  morning 
and  evening  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  the  seed- 
lings are  thrown  into  a  tank  (pond)  or  river.  The  boy 
and  girl  play  every  evening  with  balls  of  flowers,  when 
women  sing  songs,  and  much  merriment  prevails.  On 
the  second  night  the  girl  takes  her  husband  to  an  open 
place,  and  points  out  to  him  the  star  Arundati,  (pole 
star)  implying  that  she  will  remain  iis  chaste  and  faithful 
as  that  goddess."  The  earth,  in  wliich  the  seed-grains 
are  sown,  is  generally  obtained  from  a  whitc-aiit  hill. 

Among  some  sections  of  the  Brahmans,  especially 
the  Tamil  sections,  prominence  is  given  to  the  maternal 
uncles  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  fourth  day 
after  marriage,  and  at  the  ceremony  called  nialainijiththal 
(exchange  of  garlands).  At  tliis  ceremonial  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  s^hould  be  carried  astride  on  the  shoulders 
of  their  maternal  uncles.  Outside  the  \ve<lding  booth 
the  uncles,  bearing  their  iiepliew  and  niece,  dance  to 
the  strains  of  a  band,  and,  when  they  meet,  the  bride 
and    bridegroom   exehani^e     j^arlands.       On    the  fourth 

*  Tho  iiiJimng«   ia  toiiie timet  called,  for  this  reason,  pftni  grahniiAM,  or 
fnuping  the  Kaiid. 


day  a  pnjcession  is  got  up  at  the  expense  of  tho  maternal 
uncle  of  tlie  bride,  unci  is  hence  named  Amman  koiam. 
The  brida  is  dressed  up  as  a  boj,  and  anothur  girl  is 
dre«s(N^  np  to  represent  the  bride.  Thej  are  taken  hi 
procession  ttiroiigh  the  street,  and,  on  returning,  the 
pseudo- bridegroom  is  made  to  speak  to  the  real  bride- 
groom in  somewhat  insolent  tones,  and  some  mock  play 
is  indulged  in.  The  real  bridegroom  is  addressed  as  if 
he  was  the  syce  (groom)  or  gumasta  (clerk)  of  the 
pseudo-bridegroom,  and  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  thief, 
and  judgment  passed  on  him  by  the  latter. 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  dhiksha  visaijana  (shaving)  day, 
aix  months  after  marriage,  in  cases  where  the  Brahman 
bridegroom  is  a  young  boy,  he  is  dressed  up  as  a  girl, 
and  the  bride's  party,  when  they  detect  the  fraud,  jeer 
at  him  and  his  relations  for  having  deceived  them. 
Brahmans  may  not  shave  for  six  months  after  marriage, 
for  a  year  after  the  death  of  a  parent,  and  till  the  birth 
of  the  child  when  their  wives  are  pregnant. 

The  Madhva  Hrahmans  commence  the  marriage 
ceremony  by  asking  the  ancestors  of  the  bridal  couple  to 
bless  thera,  and  be  present  throughout  the  performance 
of  the  rite.  To  represent  the  ancestors,  a  ravike  (bodice) 
and  dhotra  (man's  cloth)  are  tied  to  a  stick,  which  is 
placed  near  the  box  containing  the  salagrama  stone  •  and 
household  god3.  In  consequence  of  these  ancestors 
being  represented,  orthodox  Vaidiki  Brahmans  refuse  to 
take  food  prepared  in  the  marriage  house.     When    the 

•  TheSiUigrSmB  utone  ioa.  foisil  iimmonite,  found  in  certain  rivere.  t.g. 
Ganilak,  Son,  etc.,  ivdich  i«  worshipi^cd  bj-  Rrftlimnni.  "  Tlio  Siliigrlma  is  ottHn 
kdopted  a»  the  repreaonlBlivp  of  Kpnii>  gni,  iin!  th"  wnrnhip  ot  anj  Rod  may  be 
pocfonned  before  it.''— Tl'lk  nnil  BiTBNFU.,  ITo&soN-Ji.BSON. 
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bridegroom  is  conducted  to  the  marriage  booth  by  his 
futu!-e  father-in-law,  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
Kasiyatra  ceremony  throw  rice  over  him.  A  quaint 
ceremony,  called  rangavriksha  (drawing),  is  performed  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day.  After  the  usual  playing 
with  balls  of  flowers  (nalagu  or  nalnngu),  the  boy  takes 
hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the  bride,  and,  after  dipping 
her  right  forefinger  in  turmeric  and  lime  paste,  traces  on 
a  white  wall  the  outline  of  a  plantain  tree,  of  which  a 
sketch  has  previously  been  made  by  a  married  woman. 
The  tracing  goes  on  for  three  days.  First  the  base  of 
the  plant  is  drawn,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
it  is  completed  by  putting  in  the  flower  spikes.  On  the 
third  night  the  bridegroom  is  served  with  sweets  and 
other  refreshments  by  his  mother-in-law,  from  whose 
hands  lie  snatches  the  vessels  containing  thom.  He  picks 
out  what  he  lik«.*s  best,  and  scatters  the  remainder  about 
the  room.  The  pollution  caused  thereby  is  removiKi  by 
8[)rinkling  water  and  cow- dung,  which  is  done  by  the  cook 
engaired  for  the  marriage  by  tlu*  bridegroom's  family. 
After  washing  his  hands,  the  bridegroom  goes  home, 
taking  with  him  a  silver  vessel,  which  he  suixeptitiously 
removes  from  n<»ar  the  gods.  Along  with  this  vessel  be 
is  supposed  to  steal  a  rope  for  drawing  water,  and  a  rice* 
pounding  stone.  Hut  in  pra(*tice  he  only  stivils  the  vessel^ 
and  the  other  articles  are  claimed  by  his  people  on  their 
return  houie.  On  tin*  fourth  morning  the  bridegroom 
once  more  returns  to  the*  booth,  where  he  ties  a  tali  ol 
black  glass  beads  and  a  small  gold  disc  roun<l  the  bride's 
neck  in  the  presence  of  33  crores  (H3  millions)  of  gods, 
who  are  represeutf*d  by  a  number  of  variously  coloured 
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largH  antl  smalt  poll.  Close  to  the  pota  arc  the  figures 
of  two  elephants,  designed  in  rice  grains  and  aalt  reapec- 
tivelj?.  After  going  roimd  the  pota,  the  bridal  couple 
separftto,  and  the  groom  stands  by  the  aalt  elephant,  and 
the  bride  by  the  other.  They  tlien  begin  to  talk  about 
the  money  value  of  the  two  animals,  and  an  altercation 
takes  phice,  during  which  they  again  go  round  the  pots, 
and  stand,  the  bridegroom  near  the  rice  elephant,  and  the 
bride  by  the  salt  one.  The  bargaining  ns  to  the  price  of 
thp  animals  is  renewed,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
again  go  round  the  pots.  This  ceremonial  ia  euccf*eded 
by  ft  burlesque  of  domestic  life.  The  bride  is  presented 
with  two  wooden  dolls  from  Tirupati,  and  told  to  make  a 
cradle  out  of  the  bridegroom's  tnrmeric-coloured  turban, 
which  he  wore  on  the  taU-tying  day  (mohurtham). 
The  contracting  couple  are  made  to  converse  with  each 
other  on  domestic  roattora,  and  the  bridegroom  aska  the 
bride  to  attend  to  her  household  affairs,  so  that  he  may 
go  to  hia  dutiea.  She  pleads  her  inability  to  do  so  because 
of  the  children,  and  aaks  him  to  take  charge  of  them. 
She  then  shows  the  babies  (dolla)  to  all  thoae  who  are 
present,  and  a  good  deal  of  fnn  ia  made  out  of  the  incident. 
The  bride,  with  her  mother  standing  by  her  side  near  two 
empty  chairs,  ia  then  introduced  to  her  new  relations  by 
marriage,  who  sit  in  pairs  on  the  chairs,  and  make  pres- 
enta  of  pan-sapari  (betel  leaves  and  nuts),  and  turmeric. 
She  is  then  formally  handed  over  to  her  husband. 

At  a  wedding  among  SrT  Vaiahnava  Brahmans,  at 
an  auspicious  hour  on  the  fourth  day,  the  bridal  pair  are 
seated  in  the  wpddin;?  booth,  and  made  to  roll  a  cocoanut 
to  and  fro  across  the  dais.     The  assembled  Brahmana 
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keep  on  chanting  some  ten  stanzas  in  Tamil,  composed 
by  a  Vaishnava  lady,  named  Andal,  (an  avatar  of 
Lakshmi)  who  dedicated  herself  to  Vishna.  She 
narrates  to  her  attendants,  in  the  stanzas,  the  dream  in 
which  she  went  through  the  marriage  ceremony  after 
her  dedication  to  the  god.  Pan-supari,  of  which  a  little, 
together  with  some  money,  is  set  apart  for  Andal,  is  then 
dbtributed  to  all  who  are  present.  Generally  a  large 
crowd  is  assembled,  as  they  believe  that  the  chanting  of 
Andal's  srisukthi  (praise  of  Lakshmi)  brings  a  general 
blessing.  The  family  priest  then  calls  out  the  names 
and  gotras  (honse  names)  of  those  who  have  become 
related  to  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  through  their 
maiTiage,  and,  as  each  person's  name  is  called  out,  he 
or  she  is  supposed  to  make  a  present  of  cloths,  money, 
etc.,  to  the  bride  or  bridegroom. 

Reference  has  been  made  (page  4)  to  the  nalagu  or 
nalangu  ceremony.  This,  among  Telugu  non-Brahman 
castes,  consists  of  the  anointing  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom with  oil,  and  smearing  the  shoulders  and  arms 
with  turmeric  or  flour  paste,  or  a  i)aste  made  with  the 
pods  of  Acacia  conciuna^  or  PhaseohiH  ^fungo.  With  some 
castas  it  consists  of  the  rolling  of  a  cocoanut,  or  ball 
made  of  flowers,  between  the  bridal  couple.  By  Brah- 
mans  nalangu  is  restricted  to  the  painting  of  the  feet  of 
the  couple  with  a  mixture  of  turmeric  paste  and  chunam 
(lime)  called  nalangu  mavu.  But  the  smearing  with 
sandal,  turmeric  paste,  etc.,  is  also  carried  out. 

The  Razus  (Telugu  agriculturists),  who  are  settled 
in  Tinnevelly,  claim  to  be  Kshatriyas,  and  to  belong  to 
the  second  of  iVanu's  four  castes,  Brahman,  Kshatriya, 
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VBisya,  and  SQdra.  Soncp  of  their  women  are  gosha 
(k«)pt  in  seolasion).  Men  m&y  not  sliave  the  face,  and 
wear  a  beard  until  their  marriage.  Nor  are  they,  so 
long  as  they  remain  bachelors,  invested  with  the  sacred 
thread.  At  the  marrii^e  the  bridegroom  goes  throagh 
the  birth,  naming,  tonsure,  and  thread  investiture  owe- 
monies  on  the  tali-tying  day.  These  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed as  with  Brahmans,  except  that,  in  lieu  of  passages 
frnm  the  Yedas,  slokas  specially  prepared  for  the  clasaes 
below  the  Brnhraans  are  chanted.  When  the  bride  is 
with  the  bridegroom  on  the  daia,  a  wide-meshed  green 
cartain  is  thrown  over  her  shoolders,  and  her  hands  are 
pn.'Sjed  over  her  eyes,  and  held  thcTC  by  noe  of  her 
brothers,  so  that  she  cannot  see.  Generally  two  brothers 
sit  by  her  side,  and,  when  one  is  tired,  the  other  relieves 
him.  At  the  moment  when  the  tali  is  tied,  the  bride's 
hands  are  removed  from  her  face,  and  she  is  permitted  to 
see  her  husband.  On  the  third  day  the  bride' is  brought 
to  the  marriage  booth  in  a  closed  palanquin,  and  she  is 
once  more  blind-folded  while  an  elaborate  ceremonial 
with  pots  is  gone  through.  "  In  the  Godavari  district," 
the  Rev.  J.  Cain  writes,  "there  are  several  families  of 
the  Suryaramsapu  Razus  who  are  called  Basava  Razuln, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  one  of  their  ancestors 
having  accidentally  killed  a  basava  or  sacred  bull.  As 
a  penalty  for  this  crime,  before  a  marriage  takes  place 
in  these  families,  they  are  bound  to  select,  a  young  bull 
and  a  young  cow,  and  cause  these  two  to  be  duly 
married,  and  than  tliey  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  with 
their  own  ceremony."* 

•  Ind.  Ajit.,  Till,  1S79. 
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"  The  Bindug,"  Sir  Walter  Elliot  writes,  •*  recognise 
eight  descriptions  of  marriage,  two  of  which,  the  most 
ancient,  are  characterised  as  accomplished  by  force. 
That  called  irakkadan  is  thus  described.  When  bold 
men,  becoming  enamoured  of  a  damsel,  adorned  with 
large  ornaments  of  gold,  resolve  to  seize  her  by 
force  :  this  is  the  marriage  rite  peculiar  to  the  broad  and 
high-shouldered  giants,  who  wander  over  the  earth, 
exhibiting  their  prowess.*  Still  more  applicable  to 
the  Australian  mode  is  the  paisacha  union,  in  which  the 
possession  of  the  persons  of  females  is  obtained,  while 
under  the  protoction  of  their  non-consenting  relations, 
by  violence,  and  in  a  state  of  insensibility."t 

In  savage  societies,  it  has  l>een  said,  sexual  unions 
were  ijcncrallj  effected  by  the  violent  capture  of  the 
woman.  By  dofijrees  these  captures  have  become  friendly 
ones,  and  have  ended  in  a  pi»aceful  exogamy,  retaining 
the  ancient  custom  only  in  t  he  ceremonial  form.  Whereof 
an  excellent  example  is  afforded  by  the  Khonds  (hill  tribe) 
of  Ganjam,  concerning  whom  the  author  of  the  Oanjam 
Manual  writes  as  follows.  '*  The  jKirents  arran<»e  the 
marriages  of  their  ehildn»n.  The  brid«»  is  looked  U|)on 
aH  a  eominercial  speculation,  an<l  is  paid  for  in  gontis. 
A  gonti  is  on(»  of  anything,  such  as  a  buffalo,  a  pig,  or  a 
brass  |)ot  ;  for  instance,  a  l)un<ired  gontis  might  consist 
of  ten  bullo<*ks,  ten  buffaloes,  ten  sacks  of  corn,  Um  sots 
of  l)rass,  twenty  slnep,  ten  pigs,  and  thirty  fowls.  The 
usual  price,  however,  paid  by  the  bridegroom*s  father  for 

*  Acmniin^  tn  thv   nindii  ShAntrai,  roarHtirn  ^t«r  forcible  ftbdveCioa  Is 
liBOini  M  rikahMft,  whioh  heooniM  in  T«mil 
t  lad*  ABt.,  XTI.,  1887  \  KUis.  Kunk 


the  bride  ia  twenty  or  thirty  gontia.*  A  Khond  finds  bis 
wife  from  among  the  women  of  any  iniitah  (village^  than 
his  own.  On  the  clay  fixed  tor  th^  bride  being  taken  home 
to  her  husband' i*  house,  the  pieces  of  broom  in  her  ears 
are  retnoved,  and  are  replaced  by  brass  rings.  The 
bride  ia  covered  over  with  a  red  blanket,  and  carried 
astride  on  her  unclo's  back  towards  the  husband's 
irillagp,  accompanied  by  the  young  women  of  her  own 
village.  Music  ia  played,  and  in  the  rear  are  carried 
brass  play-things,  such  as  horaes,  etc.,  for  the  bride- 
grO'im,  and  cloths  and  brass  pins  as  presents  for  the 
bridegroom  from  the  bride's  father.  On  the  road,  at  the 
village  boundary,  the  procession  is  met  by  the  bride- 
groom and  the  young  men  of  his  village,  with  their  lieads 
and  bodies  wrapped  up  in  blankets  and  cloths.  Each  is 
armed  with  a  bundle  of  long  thin  bamboo  sticks.  The 
young  women  of  the  bride's  village  at  once  attack  the 
bridegroom's  party  with  sticks,  stones,  and  clods  of 
earth,  which  the  young  men  ward  off  with  the  bamboo 
sticks.  A  running  fight  is  in  this  manner  kept  up  until 
the  village  is  reached,  when  the  stone-thro  wing  invariably 
ceases,  and  the  bridegroom's  uncle,  snatching  up  the 
bride,  carries  her  oflf  to  her  husband's  house.  This 
fighting  is  by  no  means  child's  play,  and  the  men  are 
sometimes  seriously  injured.  The  whole  party  is  then 
entertained  by  the  bridegroom  as  lavishly  as  his  means 
will   permit.     On   the  day  after    the  bride's    arrival,   a 

*  MuDEy  being  till  rcocntlv  iinkiiciwn  iDKhaiidiBtan,  theTuluoof  all  property 
U  estimated  in  Uvea  -,  a  IjuIIoc'k,  g  >it,  ;>tg  or  fuwl,  D  \»i  of  ^raia  or  a  get  of 
bnut  poti  being  e»ch.  with  anything  eUo  that  may  be  a|,Teed  upon,  a  lite. — 
TiUKapctam  MMtokl 
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buffalo  and  a  pig  are  slaughtered  and  eaten,  aud,  upon 
the  bride's  attendants  returning  home  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  a  male  and  female  buffalo,  or  some 
less  valuable  present  is  given  to  them.  On  the  third 
day  all  the  Khonds  of  the  village  have  a  grand  dance 
or  tam«asha  (festivity)  and  on  the  fourth  day  there  is 
another  grand  assembly  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom. The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  made  to 
sit  down  on  a  cot,  and  the  bridegroom's  brother,  pointing 
upwards  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  says  :  **  As  long 
as  this  girl  stays  with  us,  may  her  children  be  as 
m(»n  and  tigiTS  ;  but,  if  she  goes  astray,  may  her  children 
1)0  as  snakes  and  nionk(»ys,  and  die  and  be  destroyed !" 
In  his  report  upon  the  Khonds  (1842)  Macpherson 
tolls  us  that  'Mhey  liold  a  feast  at  the  bride's  house. 
Far  into  the  night  the  principals  in  the  scene  are  raised 
by  an  uncle  of  each  upon  his  shoulders,  and  borne 
through  th(»  dance.  The  burdens  are  suddenly  exchanged, 
and  th(^  uncle  of  the  youth  disap|K»ars  with  the  bride. 
The  assembly  divides  itself  into  two  jmrties.  The  friends 
of  th<'  bridt»  c»ndeavour  to  arrest,  those  of  the  bridegroom 
to  cover  her  tUght,  and  men,  women,  and  children  mingle 
in  mock  rontlict.  I  saw  a  man  ))earing  away  upon  his 
hack  Monn'thing  envelopt»d  in  an  ample  covering  of  scarlet 
cloth.  He  was  surn>un<led  by  twenty  or  thirty  young 
felh)W^,  and  by  them  protected  from  t he  des|)erate  attacks 
made  upon  him  by  a  party  of  young  women.  The  man 
was  jtist  married,  and  the  burden  was  his  blooming 
l)ride,  whom  he  was  conveying  to  his  own  village.  Her 
vouthful  friends  i^ere,  according  to  cuhtom,  seeking  to 
regain  possession  of  her,  and  hurled  stones  and  bamboos 


at  tbe  head  of  the  devoted  bridegroom,  antil  he  reached 
the  confines  of  his  own  rtllage.  Then  the  tables  vere 
tumod,  and  the  bride  was  fairlr  won ;  and  off  her  yoong 
friends  scampered,  gcreamJng  and  langhing,  but  not 
relaxing  their  speed  till  they  reiched  their  own  >illage." 
Among  the  Khonds  of  Gumsur,  the  friends  and  relationa 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  collect  at  an  appointed  spot. 
The  people  of  the  female  convoy  call  out  to  the  others 
to  come  and  take  the  bride,  and  then  a  mock  fight  with 
utonos  and  thorny  brarables  ia  begun  by  the  female 
convoy  against  the  parties  composing  the  other  one.  la 
the  midat  of  the  tnmnlt  the  assaulted  parly  take  posses* 
sion  of  the  bride,  and  all  tiie  furniture  brought  with  her, 
and  carry  all  off  together.*  According  to  another 
account,  the  bride,  aa  soon  as  slu-  entei-s  the  bride- 
groom's house,  has  two  enormous  braceleta,  or  rather 
handcuffs  of  brass,  each  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds,  attached  to  each  wrist.  The  unfortunate  girl 
has  to  sit  with  her  two  wrists  resting  on  her  ahoulders,  so 
as  to  support  these  enormous  weights.  This  is  to  prevent 
her  from  running  away  to  her  old  home.  On  the  third  day 
the  bangles  are  removed,  as  it  is  supposed  that  by  then 
the  girl  has  become  reconciled  to  her  fate.  These  mar- 
riage bangles  are  made  on  the  bills,  and  are  curiously 
carved  in  fluted  and  zigzag  lines,  and  kept  as  heir-looms 
in  the  family,  to  be  used  at  the  next  marriage  in  the 
house-t  Among  the  Kutiya  Khonds  chastity  is  said  not 
to  be  known,  or  at  least  practised  by  the  girls.     They 


*  J.  A.  R.  SteTcnwn,  Hadraa  Joorn.  Lit.  Science,  VI,  1337. 
t  ll«lrMU»i1,  IS94. 
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go  nakod  till  marriagv^.  and  the  immarried  meD  and 
girls  sKvp  togt-^ther  in  a  house  sei  apart  for  the  purposie 
in  soino  villagt^s  In  cithers,  bv  invitation  of  the  girl, 
any  man  she  fancies  visits  her  at  her  parent's  house. 
When  a  man  propost^s  nlarri»v::^'  to  a  girl,  he  offers  to  buy 
her  a  new  oloth,  and,  after  that,  she  is  expected  to 
remain  virtuous. •  Aocorilinor  to  a  still  more  recent 
account  of  m:irriage  among  the  Khonds.t  an  old  woman 
suddenly  rushes  forward,  seizes  the  bride,  flings  her  on 
her  back,  and  c;irries  her  off,  A  man  comes  to  the  front 
ain\ihuiy,  catches  the  cro^^ni,  and  places  him  astride  on 
hi»  shoulder.  The  human  hor<es  neigh  and  prance  about 
like  the  live  quadru{HH),  and  finally  rush  away  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.  This  is  a  signal  for  the  bride's 
girl  friends  to  chase  the  couple,  and  pelt  them  with  clods 
of  earth,  stones,  mud,  cowdung,  and  rice.  When  the 
mock  assault  is  at  an  end,  the  older  {H^ople  come  up, 
and  all  acconip;iny  the  bridal  pair  to  the  groom's  village. 

A  correspondent  informs  me  that  he  once  saw  a 
Khond  bride  going  to  her  new  hotue,  riding  on  her 
ancle's  shoulders,  and  wrapj^d  in  a  red  blanket.  She 
was  followed  by  a  bevy  of  yirls  and  relations,  and 
precedeil  by  drums  and  horns.  He  was  told  that  the 
uncle  had  to  carry  her  the  wholo  way,  and  that,  if  he  had 
to  put  lier  down,  a  tiue  in  the  sha])e  of  a  buffalo  was 
inflicted,  the  animal  being  killed  and  eaten  (»n  the  spot. 
It  is  recorded  that  a  Kuro|)ean  magistrate  once  mistook 
a  Khond  marriage  for  a  riot,  hut,  on  inquiry,  discovennl 


*  Maoual  uf  ihv  GanJAni  district. 

t  J.  fi.  F.  riTvira,  Jonrn.  A:  81*0.,  litn^kl,  LAX  I,  IWIS. 
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bia  mistnke.  At  tlie  ceremoDial  for  settling  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  Klioml  marriage,  a  kiiotteil  string  is  put  iulo 
the  hands  of  th«  atridah'pa  gatavu  {searchers  for  the 
bride),  and  a  similar  atria^  is  kept  by  the  girl's  poople. 
The  reckoning  of  tlie  dat,e  of  tho  betrothal  ceremony  is 
kepi  by  uiidoiug  a  knot  in  tlie  string  every  morning. 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  Khond  was  betrothed  to 
tho  daughter  of  another  Khond,  and,  after  a  few  years, 
manage*!  to  [jay  up  tlte  necessary  number  of  gifts.  He 
then  applied  to  the  girlV  father  to  name  the  day  of  ihe 
marriage.  Before  the  wedding  took  place,  however,  a 
V-  Pano  (hill  weaver)  went  to  the  girl's  father,  and  said  that 
she  was  his  daughter  (she  had  been  born  hefort  her  parents 
were  married),  and  that  he  was  the  man  to  whom  the  gifts 
should  have  been  paid.  The  case  was  referred  to  a  pan- 
chayat  (council),  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  Pano. 

Araoug  the  hill  Muduvana,  who  are  said  to  have 
migrated  from  the  Tamil  country  to  Travancore,  after  a 
marriage  has  been  settled,  the  bridegroom  forcibly  takes 
away  the  maiden  from  her  mother's  house,  when  she 
goes  for  water  or  firewood,  and  lives  with  her  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  a  aecloded  part  of  the  forest.  They 
then  return,  unless  in  the  meanwhile  they  have  been 
found  by  their  relations.* 

"  The  Kois  (cultivating  hill  tribft)  of  the  Godavari 
district,"  the  Rev.  J.  Cain  write9,+  "  generally  marry 
when  of  fair  age,  but  infant  marriages  are  not  uuknown. 
If  the  would-be  bridegroom  is  comparatively  wealthy,  he 
can  easily  secure  a  bride  by  a  peaceable  arrangement 


*  TT>v«neorB  Osdviu  Rsport,  1!M>I. 
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with  her  parents  ;  but,  if  too  poor  to  do  this,  he  consults 
with  his  parents,  and  friends,  and,  having  fixed  upon  a 
suitable  young  girl,  he  sends  his  father  and  friends  to 
take  counsel  with  the  headman  of  the  village  where  his 
future  partner  resides.  A  judicious  and  liberal  bestowal 
of  a  few  rupees  and  arak  (liquor)  S(  cure  the  consent  of 
the  guardian  of  the  village  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
This  done,  the  party  watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  carry  off  the  bride,  which  is  sure  to  occur  when  she 
comes  outside  her  village  to  fetch  water  or  wood,  or  it 
may  be  when  her  parents  and  friends  are  away,  and  she 
is  left  alone  in  the  house.  [The  head-man  is  ge^.erally 
consulted,  but  not  always,  as  in  1876  a  wealthy  widow 
was  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  house  of  the  chief  Koi 
of  a  village,  and,  when  the  master  of  the  house  opposed 
the  proceedings,  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  invading 
party.]  The  bridegronm  generally  anxiously  awaits  the 
return  home  of  his  friends  with  their  captive,  and  the 
ceretnony  i>  prn<'oe<lr!l  willi  thai  rvrninjr*  notice  having 
been  sent  to  tlsr  htrravtMl  parent;*.  Some  of  the  Kois 
are  polygamists,  anti  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
widow  is  chosen  and  carried  <»ff,  it  may  be  a  day  or  two 
after  the  death  of  her  liusbaud.  Bride  and  bridegi'oom 
are  not  always  niani«»d  in  the  same  way.  The  more 
sinipln  eeromony  is  that  of  causing  the  woman  to  bend  her 
head  down,  and  then,  having  nia«le  the  man  lean  over  her, 
thefrirntU  pour  water  on  his  head,  and,  when  the  water  has 
run  off  his  head  on  to*. that  of  the  woman,  they  are  ragarded 
as  man  and  wife.  The  wat^r  is  generally  [)oured  out  of  a 
bottle-gourd.     But  usually,  on  t  his  alUiroportant  occasion, 


the  two  are  brought  tog'ef  her,  and,  having  promised  to  be 
faithful  to  edch  other,  drink  some  milk.  Somo  rice  ia  then 
placed  before  thera,  and,  having  ngaiii  renewed  their 
promises,  they  eat  the  rice.  Then  they  go  outside  the 
house,  nnd  march  round  a  low  lieap  of  ejirth  which  has 
boon  throwD  up  under  a  aioall  pandal  (booth),  singing  a 
simple  song  as  tliej  proceed.  Afterwirdn  they  pay  their 
rcsp«»cts  to  the  eldera  proaeut,  and  bc^  for  their  blessing, 
which  is  gent'rally  bestowrd  in  the  form  of  '  May  you 
be  happy '!  '  May  yoa  not  fitrht  and  quarrel ! '  etc.  This 
over,  all  present  fall  to  the  task  of  devouring  the  quantity 
P  ol  |irovisions  provided  i'or  the  nct^jiMioii.  If  tin-  happy 
couple  and  their  friends  are  comparatively  wealthy,  the 
festival  lasts  several  days  ....  Even  at  the 
present  day  more  disputes  ari.-ie  from  bride-stealing  than 
from  any  other  cause." 

In  a  recent  case,  two  Mains  (Telugii  Pariahs)  of  the 
Godavari  district  seized  a  girl,  who  had  just  reached 
maturity,  by  the  shoulders  when  she  went  to  a  stream  to 
fetch  water,  and  carried  her  off  to  their  house,  where  she 
was  locked  in.  At  night  she  was  cither  married,  or  an 
attempt  made  to  marry  her  to  one  of  the  men.  In  one 
statement  the  girl  said  that  she  was  married,  but  she 
subsequently  stated  that  she  was  unwilling,  and  broke 
the  string  of  the  titli.  The  accused  man  stated  that  he 
married  her  with  her  consent,  and  that  it  was  a  custom 
of  his  caste  to  carry  off  a  girl  by  force  and  marry  her, 
and  that  he  was  related  through  her  ancestors.  Three 
witnesses  stated  that  a  man  might  carry  off  a  girl  who 
was  his  paternal  aunt's  daughter  or  maternal  uncle's 
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daughter.  But  the  accused  did  not  allege  that  the  girl 
was  so  related  to  him.  The  Judge  ruled  that  the  girl  was 
kidnapped  and  abducted,  and  the  men  were  sent  to  prison. 

At  a  wedding  among  the  hill  Uralis  of  Coimlmtore, 
when  the  bridegroom's  procession  arrives  at  the  home 
of  the  bride,  entrance  into  the  marriage  booth  is  pre- 
vented by  a  stick  held  across  it  by  people  of  the  bride's 
village.  A  mock  struggle  takes  place,  during  which 
turmeric  water  is  thrown  by  both  sides,  and  an  entrance 
into  the  house  is  finally  effected.  At  a  J6gi  (Telugu 
beggars  and  pig-breeders)  wedding,  when  the  bridegroom 
and  his  party  proceed  to  the  bride's  hut  for  the  cere- 
mony of  tying  the  bottu  (marriage  badge),  they  are 
stopped  by  a  rope  or  bamboo  screen,  which  is  held  by 
the  relations  of  the  bride  and  others.  After  a  short 
struggle,  money  is  paid  to  the  men  who  hold  the  rope 
or  screen,  and  the  ceremonial  is  proceeded  with.  The 
rope  is  called  vallepu  thadu  or  relationship  rope,  and  is 
made  to  imply  legitimate  connection,  as  distinguished 
from  incest.  In  the  marriage  ceremony'  of  the  Toreyas 
(Canarese  fishermen)  of  Coimbatore,  the  bridegroom's 
sister  meets  the  newly-married  couple  as  they  approach 
the  bride's  homo,  and  prevents  them  from  entering  till 
she  has  extracte<l  a  promise  from  th«»m  that  their  child 
shall  marry  her  child.  In  like  manner,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  marriage  ceremonies  among  the  Telugu  Balijas 
and  Kammas,  during  the  mock  ploughing  and  sowing 
rite,  the  sisti*r  of  the  bridegroom  puts  a  cloth  over  the 
basket  containing  earth,  whereiu  seeds  are  to  be  sown 
by  the  bridegroom,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  go  on  with 
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tlio  ceremony  till  she  has  extracted  a  proraiao  that  his 
first-born  (Jaaghter  shall  marry  her  eon.  When  a  Tan- 
galan  Paraiyan  btidegrootn  brings  his  bride  t3  her  hooae 
a  few  daya  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  he  is  met  at 
the  entrance  by  hi3  brothor-in-law,  who  puts  rings  on 
liU  aocoud  too,  and  keeps  on  pinchiuf;  his  feet  till  he  has 
received  a  promise  that  the  bridegroom  will  give  hit 
daoghter,  if  one  is  born  to  him,  in  marriage  to  the  son 
of  his  brother-in-law.  At  the  first  menstrual  ceremony 
among  the  Tangalan  Paraiyans,  the  girl  ia  sometimee 
braten  with  a  fiour-calce  (pattn)  tied  in  a  cloth  by  her 
mother-in-law  or  paternal  aunt,  and  the  latter  repeatedly 
&!t\if^  the  girl  to  promise  that,  if  a  female  child  is  born  to 
her,  slie  shall  marry  her  son.  At  an  Odde  or  Wudder 
(navvy  class)  wedding,  at  Coimbatore,  when  the  bride- 
groom and  hi3  party  try  to  enter  the  bride's  house,  they 
are  met  on  the  threshold  by  some  of  the  relatives  of  the 
bride,  who  ask  them  to  sing  at  least  one  song  before 
going  in. 

A  Coorg  bridegroom,  mounted  on  a  pony,  dismounts 
at  the  gate  of  the  bride's  residence,  which  he  approaches 
bare-footed,  and  advances  like  a  traveller  of  old  on  a 
long  journey,  with  an  alpine  staff  in  his  hand.  W^en 
he  has  advanced  within  the  gat«,  men  hold  upright  the 
stems  of  a  plantain  tree  with  the  leaves  on  them,  A 
large  broad  Coorg  war-knife  is  put  into  his  hand,  and 
he  has  to  cat  through  a  plantain  stem  with  one  blow. 
Three  chances  are  allowed  him.  It  is  clear  that  the 
possession  of  physical  strength  has  always  been  regarded 
by  this  race  as  an  essential  requisite  in  a  suitor,  and  the 
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sarviva]  of  tlii«  ciistom  is  a  safeguard  against  the  pre- 
mature  marriaflre  of  children,  which  prevails  elsewhere. 
The  shooting  of  a  nger  is  a  srlorions  event  in  a  Coorg 
man's  life.  The  hero  goes  through  a  formal  ceremony  of 
marrifige  with  the  dead  monster.*  At  the  Mattupongal 
festival  **  towards  evening  festoons  of  aloe  fibre  and 
cloths  cont.iining  coins  are  tied  to  the  horns  of  bullocks 
and  cows,  and  the  animals  are  driven  through  the  streets 
with  tom-tom  and  music.  In  the  villages,  especially 
those  inhabite  1  by  the  Kalians  (thief  caste)  in  Madura  and 
Tinnevellv,  the  maiden  chooses  as  her  husband  the  man 
who  has  safely  untied  and  brought  to  her  the  cloth  tied  to 
the  horn  of  the  fiercest  bull.  The  animals  are  let  loose, 
with  their  horns  containing  valuables,  amidst  the  din  of 
tom-tom  (native  drum)  and  harsh  music,  which  terrifies 
and  bewild<»rs  them.  Thev  run  madiv  about,  and  are 
purposely  excit<^d  by  the  crowd.  A  young  Kalian  will 
declare  that  he  will  run  after  such  and  such  a  bull — ^and 
this  is  sometimes  a  risky  pursuit — and  recover  the  valu- 
ables tif*d  to  its  horn.  The  Kalian  considers  it  a  great 
disgrace  to  ho  injured  while  chasing  the  bull.t  ** 

The  custom  of  carrying  off  the  bride  with  some  show 
of  re^ist^ince  is  stUl  observe<l  by  the  Savaras  (hill  tribe) 
of  Ganjam.  In  a  case  which  occurro^l  a  fow  years  ago, 
the  bridegroom  di<l  not  comply  with  the  usual  custom  of 
giving  a  feast  to  tho  bride's  people,  and  her  mother 
objectod  to  the  marriage*  on  that  account.  The  bride- 
groom's jmrty,  however,  managed  to  carry  off  the  bride. 
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Her  mother  raised  an  iilario,  on  which  a  number  of 
people  ran  iip,  and  tried  to  atop  the  bridegroom's  party. 
They  wore  outnumbered,  and  one  man  was  knocked 
down,  and  died  immediately  from  rupture  of  the  spleen. 
A  detailed  account  of  a  form  of  wedding  ceremony 
amoug  the  Savnras  or  Sauras  of  Ganjam  has  been 
publbilied  by  Mr.  V.  Fawcett.*  A  young  man,  who 
vriithed  to  nmrry  a  girl,  went  to  her  house  witk  a  pot  of 
liqnor,  an  arrow,  and  a  brass  bangle  for  her  mother. 
The  liquor  and  arrow  were  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the 
yoQDg  man  and  two  of  his  relations  drank  the  liquor. 
The  father  of  the  girl  suggested  that,  if  more  liquor  was 
brought,  they  would  talk  nver  tlio  inattiT,  The  young 
man  then  struck  the  arrow  in  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  and 
went  off  with  the  empty  pot.  On  the  next  occasion,  the 
father  of  the  girl  smashed  the  pot  of  liquor,  and  beat  the 
young  man.  Again  he  went  to  the  house,  and  stuck  an 
arrow  in  the  thatch  by  the  side  of  the  first  one.  The 
father  and  the  girl's  nearest  male  relative  each  took  one 
of  the  arrows,  and,  holding  them  in  their  left  hands, 
drank  tiome  of  the  liqnor.  More  presentations  of  arrows 
and  liquor  followed,  and  eventually  the  young  man,  with 
about  ten  men  of  hie  village,  went  to  watch  for  the  girl 
going  to  the  stream  for  water,  and,  when  they  saw  her, 
caught  her,  and  ran  off  with  her.  She  cried  out,  and 
the  people  of  the  village  came  out,  and  fought  for  her, 
but  she  was  got  away  to  the  young  man's  village,  and 
remained  with  him  as  his  wife.  The  object  of  the  arrow 
is  probably  to  keep  off  evil  spirits.     At  a  marriage  among 
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the  Khonds  of  Balliguda,  after  the  heads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  have  been  brought  together,  an  arrow 
is  discharged  from  a  bow  by  the  younger  brother  of 
the  bridegroom  into  the  grass  roof  of  the  hut.  In  like 
manner,  among  the  Bechuanas,  the  bridegroom  throws 
an  arrow  into  the  hut  before  he  enters  to  take  up  his 
bride.  At  a  wedding  among  the  Krishnavakkars  of 
Travancore,  the  brides*  party  go,  on  the  third  day,  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  with  an  air  of  burning 
indignation,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  appease  them. 
They  finally  depart  without  partaking  of  the  preferred 
hospitality.  On  the  seventh  day  the  newly-married 
couple  return  to  the  bride's  house.  The  practice  is  said 
to  be  carried  out  as  symbolising  the  6k;t  of  bride*capturo 
resorted  to  by  their  divine  ancestor  Krishna  in  securing 
an  alliance  with  Rukmani. 

At  a  Mappilia  (class  of  Muhammadans)  wedding  in 
Malabar,  the  bridegroom,  after  the  tali  has  be^n  tied 
round  the  bride's  neck,  takes  her  up,  and  runs  away  with 
her  to  the  adjoining  bridal  chamber.  Tiiis  custom  is 
very  rigorously  observed  by  the  Labbai  Muhammadans 
of  the  east  coast  for  three  consecutive  days  after 
marriage.* 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Mala  (liill)  Arayans  of 
Tmvancore,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  and  eat  from  the 
same  plantain  loaf,  after  which  the  tali  is  tied.  The  bride 
then  seizes  any  ornament  or  cooking  vessel  in  the  house, 
saying  that  it  is  her  father's.     The  bridegroom  Bnatches 
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it  from  her,  and  tho  marriage  rite  is  concluded.*  The 
inothiT  of  a  Pulayaii  (iigiestic  serf)  bride  in  Travancore, 
18,  bjr  a  carious  cutttoni,  not  permittei]  to  approach  the 
bridegroom  ou  the  wedding  day  or  after,  lest  she  shoald 
cause  ceremonial  potlutinn.t 

A  youug  Badaga  of  the  Nilgiri  Iiills,  who  cannot  obtain 
the  girl  of  hii*  c^hoice,  makes  known  tiiat  he  will  liare  her 
or  kill  himself.  Underslaodiiig  which,  tiouie  fiiundo  place 
hiiD  at  their  head,  go,  if  need  be,  to  souk  reinforcements 
among  the  Totla-s  iind  return  with  a  band  of  Hturdy 
fellows.  Generally  the  abduction  is  succeasfulf  When 
a  Golhi  (Tulugu  sliepherd)  bridugroom  eots  out  for  the 
house  of  his  inot!ier-in-Iaw,  he  is  seized  nii  the  way  by  his 
companions,  who  wilt  not  release  him  until  be  has  paid  a 
piece  of  gold.§  The  same  eastern  is  recorded  as  occurring 
among  the  Idaiyans  (Tamil  shepherds)  of  the  Madura 
distiict.  At  their  weddings,  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
favouiite  amaaeraent  of  sprinkling  turmeric-water  over 
the  guests  is  concluded,  the  whole  party  betake  them- 
selves to  the  village  tank  (pond).  A  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom brings  a  lioe  and  a  basket,  and  the  young  husband 
fills  three  baskets  with  earth  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
while  the  wife  takes  them  away,  and  throws  the  earth 
behind.  They  then  say  "  We  have  dug  a  ditch  for 
charity."  This  practice  may  be  probably  explained  by 
remembering  that,  in  arid  districts,  where  the  Idaiyans 
often  tend  their  cattle,  the  tank  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.]] 
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A  Palli  or  VannijaD  (Tamil  agriculturist)  bridegroom, 
at  the  close  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  goes  to  a  plot  of 
ground  outside  the  village  near  a  tank,  carrying  a  toy 
yoke,  crowbar  and  spade.  He  is  followed  by  his  wife 
carrying  some  rice  gruel  in  an  old  pot.  On  reaching  the 
tank,  the  man  turns  up  some  soil  with  the  spade,  and, 
after  pretending  to  plough  with  the  yoke,  feigns  fatigue, 
and  sits  down.  The  bride  offers  him  some  rice  gruel, 
which  he  €U)cepts,  and  throws  it  into  the  tank.  Mixed 
grains  sown  in  earthen  vessels  are  then  worshipped,  and 
also  thrown  into  the  tank.  The  bride  fills  her  pot  with 
water,  and  carries  it  home,  to  be  used  on  the  following 
day  for  cooking  purposes. 

The  Parengu  Gadabas  of  Vizagapatam  have  two  forms 
of  marriage,  one  of  which  (biba)  is  accompanied  by  much 
feasting,  gifts  of  bullocks,  toddy,  rice,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  fight  with  fists  for  the  bride. 
All  the  men  on  each  side  fight,  and  the  bridegroom  has  to 
carry  off  the  bri<lo  by  force.  Then  they  all  sit  down,  and 
feast  together.  In  the  other  form  (lethulia)  the  couple  go 
off  together  to  the  junjrla,  and,  when  they  return,  pay 
twenty  rupees,  or  whatever  they  can  afford,  to  the  girl's 
father.  Among  the  Bonda  Gadabas,  a  young  man  and  a 
maid  retire  to  the  jungle,  and  light  a  fire.  Then  the  maid, 
taking  a  burning  slick,  applies  it  to  the  man's  gluteal 
region.  If  he  crifs  out  Am  I  Am  !  Am  !  he  is  unworthy 
of  her,  and  she  remains  a  maid.  If  he  does  not,  the 
marriage  is  at  once  consummated.  The  application  of  . 
the  brand  is  probably  light  or  severe  according  to  the 
girl's  feelings   towards  the  young  man.     According  to 


another  version,  the  girl  goes  off  to  the  jongle  with 
several  raoii,  and  the  scene  has  been  described  as  being 
like  a  figure  in  the  cotillioQ,  as  thej  come  up  to  be 
Bwitfihed  with  the  brand. 

At  B  ffeildintr  among  the  Bagatas  (fishing  caste)  of 
Vizagiipatam,  the  bridegroom  is  struck  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  is  then  presented  with  a  pair  of  new  cloths.* 
In  like  manner,  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
Orijra  Haddis  (cultivators)  consists  in  the  bride'a 
striking  the  bridegroom. t  At  a  wedding  among  the 
GbisiB  (scavengers)  of  Ganjam,  an  earthen  pot  tilled  wiih 
)  vater  ia  suspended  from  the  marriage  booth.  On  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  protracted  ceremony,  the  bride- 
groom breaks  the  vessel.  The  bride's  brother  then 
strikes  him  on  the  back,  and  he  leaves  the  hoase  in  mock 
anger.  Next  day  the  bride  goes  to  his  house,  and  invites 
him  back.|  At  a  wedding  among  the  Muhammadan 
llarakayars  of  the  east  coast,  the  Hindu  custom  of  tying 
a  tali  round  the  neck  of  the  bride  is  observed.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  bride  is  dressed  like  a  Brahman  woman, 
and  holds  a  small  brass  vessel  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in 
the  other.  Approaching  the  bridegroom,  she  strikes  him 
gently,  and  says  :  "  Did  not  1  give  you  butter-milk  and 
curds  ?  Pay  me  for  them."  The  bridegroom  then  places 
a  few  tamarind  seeds  in  the  brass  vessel,  but  the  bride 
objects  to  this,  and  demands  money,  accompanying  the 
demand  by  strokes  of  the  stick.  The  man  then  places 
copper,  silver  and  gold  coins  in  the  vessel,  and  the  bride 
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retires  in  triumph  to  her  chamber.*  The  DQdekulas 
(cotton  cleaners),  though  Muhammadans,  have  adopted 
or  retained  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Hindus  around 
them,  tying  a  tali  (a  bead  necklace)  to  the  neck  of  the  bride 
at  marriage,  being  very  ignorant  of  the  Muhammadan 
religion,  and  even  joining  in  Hindu  worship  as  far  as 
allowable.  They  pray  in  mosques,  and  circumcise  their 
boys  before  the  age  of  ten,  and  yet  some  of  them  observe 
the  Hindu  festivals.t  The  Sirukudi  Kalians  (Tamil  thief 
casto)  use  a  tali,  on  which,  curiously  enough,  the  Muham- 
madan badge  of  a  crescent  and  a  star  is  engraved.  The 
Puramalai-nadu  sub-division  also  follow  the  Muham- 
madan  practice  of  circumcision.  J 

A  singular  custom  called  alaka  or  offence  is  said  to  be 
common  at  weddings  among  many  classes  in  the  Nelloro 
district.  In  the  middle  of  the  celebrations  on  the  fourth 
night,  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  make  a  pretence  to 
take  offonco  at  something  done  by  the  bride*s  people. 
Tlioy  sto})  the  proceedings,  and  withdraw  in  affected 
nugor.  WluToupon  the  bride's  relations  and  friends 
follow  them  with  presents,  seeking  a  reconciliation,  which 
is  sp<»edily  effocte<l,  and  then  both  parties  return  together 
to  tho  bride's  house  with  much  show  of  rejoicing.§ 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Badhoyis,  (carpenters  and 
blacksmiths)  and  various  other  castes  in  Ganjam,  two 
pith  crowns  are  placed  on  the*  forehead  of  the  brideg^room. 
On  his  way  to  tlie  bride's  house  he  is  met  by  her  purohit 
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village.  His  brother*in-law,  or  other  male  relation  of 
the  bride,  goes  in  search  of  hirn,  and,  when  ho  has 
found  him,  rubs  some  jaggery  over  his  face,  and  brings 
him  back.* 

The  Relli  (gardener)  bridegroom  of  Ganjam,  with  the 
permission  of  the  village  magistrate,  marches  straight 
into  the  bride's  house,  and  ties  a  wedding  necklace  round 
her  neck.  A  gift  of  seven  and-a-half  rupees  and  a  pig 
to  the  caste-men,  and  of  five  rupees  to  the  bride's  father, 
completes  this  very  primitive  ceremony.t  The  usual 
bride  price  among  the  Jogis  (Telugu  beggar  caste)  is  a 
pig  and  Rs.  19-4-0,  and  on  the  wedding  day  the  pig  is 
killed,  and  its  head  is  taken  by  the  bride's  party,  while 
its  body  is  reserved  for  a  general  feast.  {  At  the  betrothal 
ceremony  of  some  Khonds,  a  buffalo  and  pig  are  killed, 
and  some  of  the  viscera  eaten.  Various  parts  are  distri- 
buted fiujcording  to  an  abiding  rule,  viz.,  the  head  to  the 
bridegroom's  maternal  uncle,  the  flesh  of  the  sides  to 
his  sisters,  and  of  the  back  among  other  relations  and 
friends. 

At  a  Pallan  (Tamil  agriculturist)  we<lding,  l)eforo 
tho  weddiiiff  is  actually  performcMl,  tho  bridegroom 
suddenly  leaves  his  house  and  starts  for  some  distant 
place,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  abandoned  his  intention  of 
marryinf^,  in  spite  of  the  pre[Kirations  that  had  been 
made  for  the  wedding.  His  inten(le<l  father-in-law  inter- 
eepts  the  young  man  on  his  wav,  ami  persuades  him  to 
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rotxini,  promiamg  Ui  give  hia  daughter  as  a  wife.  To- 
tbis  the  bridegroom  oonseutg,*  A  Kamsala  (artisan) 
briHegi-oom,  in  the  course  of  the  marriage  ceremouj, 
tics  a  pilgrira'n  cloth  upon  him,  places  a  brass  water-pot 
vn  fai»  head,  holds  a  torn  umbrella  in  his  hands,  and 
Starts  off  from  the  booth,  saying  that  he  is  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Benares,  when  the  bride's  brother  runs 
after  him,  and  promises  that  he  will  give  him  his  sister 
in  marna<^.  The  bridegroom,  satisfied  with  this 
promise,  abandons  his  pretended  journey,  takes  off  ^ia 
pilgrim's  clothes,  snd  givea  tiiem,  together  with  the 
'  umbrellft,  to  the  officiating  Hrahman.f  According  to 
the  ahastras,  after  the  Brahmachiirjii  asramam  (bachelor- 
hood or  studentship),  all  the  twice-born  are  expected 
to  enter  grahastha  asramam,  or  married  life.  Imme- 
diately on  the  close  of  the  student  stage,  they  are 
expected  to  travel  to  Benares,  and  batbe  in  the  river 
Qangee.  The  qnaliQcations  for  a  bridegroom  are  such 
a  bath,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Vedas.  So  fathers  who 
have  marriageable  daughters  are  expected  to  go  in 
aaarch  of  young  men  who  are  learned  in  the  Vedas, 
and  aresnathakas  (men  who  have  bathed  in  the  Ganges). 
Even  the  mere  thought  or  proposal  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Benares  is  aaid  to  be  sufficient  to  obtain  some  punyam 
(gCM>d  as  opposed  to  sin).  Consequently  the  mock 
pilgrimage  to  Benares  is  resorted  to. 

The   Tiyan   (toddy   tapping   caste)    bridegroom   of 
Malabar  sets  out  with  his  relations  and  friends  for  the 
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bribe's  house,  accompanied  by  two  other  youths  dressed 
exactly  like  himself.  Some  of  his  male  relations  and 
friends,  armed  with  swords  and  targets,  play  in  front 
of  him.  The  bridegroom,  and  two  other  youths  dressed 
alike,  sit  together,  and  have  rice  thrown  over  them  in 
common.  The  tali-tying  ceremony  is  carried  out,  and, 
as  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  the  two  grooms- 
men, leave  the  wedding  pavilion,  they  are  met  by  the 
ma^hchunan*  or  uncle's  son  prepared  to  contest  with  them 
for  the  bride  as  a  prize,  he  having,  according  to  marnmak- 
katjiyam  f  ideas,  a  better  claim  to  her  than  any  one  else. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  tho  two  groomsmen  are  dressed 
up  like  tho  groom  himself,  in  order  to  puzzle  the  mach- 
chunan  as  to  his  identity.  The  machchunan*s  claims  are 
bought  off  with  two  fanams  (a  small  sum  of  money),  and 
he  in  turn  presents  betel-leaf  in  token  of  conciliation. 
On  reaching  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  bride  and  gi*oom 
must  enter  the  door  placing  their  right  feet  simultane- 
ously on  the  door-step.J 

On  the  second  day  of  a  Heggade  ( Canarese  culti- 
vator) marriage,  a  pretence  of  stealing  a  jewel  from 
the  person  of  the  bride  is  made.  The  bridegroom  makes 
away  with  tho  jewel  before  dawn,  and,  in  the  evening, 
tlu»  bride's  party  proceeds  to  the  house  where  the  bride- 
groom is  to  be  found.  The  owner  of  the  house  is  told 
that  a  theft  has  occurred  in  the  bride's  house,  and  is 
nskiMl  whether  the  thief  has  taken  shelter  in  his  bouse. 


*  MachDiuui      mot her'i  brother'!,  or  fttthor**  ■liter's  ton. 
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A  uegativo  anawer  ia  given,  but  the  bride's  party 
conducts  a  regular  seHrck.  Iq  the  meantime  a  boy  has 
been  dressed  up  to  represent  the  bridegroom.  The 
searching  party  mistake  this  boy  for  tUu  bridegroom, 
urrost  bim,  and  produce  him  before  the  audience  as 
the  culprit.  This  disguised  bridegroom,  who  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  the  thief,  throws  hi^  mask  at  the  bride, 
whon  it  is  found  to  the  amusement  of  all  that  he  is 
not  the  bridegroom.  The  bride's  party  then,  confesaing 
their  inability  to  find  the  bridegroom,  request  the  owDer 
of  the  house  to  produce  him.  He  is  then  prodnced, 
■  and  coiidacted  in  procession  to  the  bride's  house.* 

A  custom  prevails  among  the  Kaikolans  (woavers)  by 
which  one  woman  in  each  family  becomes  a  prostitute, 
while  retaining  her  caste.  The  girl  chosen  is  taken  to 
the  temple,  wheie  a  sword  is  placed  beside  her  with  a 
tali  ( marriage  badge)  under  it.  The  tali  is  then  tied 
round  lier  neck  by  any  woman  present,  and  she  returns 
to  her  own  house,  where  she  is  permitted  to  carry  on 
any  amours  she  chooses.  She  receives  her  share  of 
the  family  property,  just  as  if  no  such  ceremony  had 
taken  placet 

Among  the  Kaikolan  musicians  of  Coimbatore,  at 
least  one  girl  in  every  family  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  temple  service,  and  she  is  instructed  in  music  and 
dancing.  At  the  tali-tying  ceremony  she  is  decorated 
with  jewels,  and  made  to  stand  on  a  heap  of  paddy 
(unhnsked  rice).  A  folded  cloth  is  held  before  her  by 
two  Dasis  (dancing  girls),  who  also  stand  on  heaps  of 

*  lfuin«l  ol  South  CftDW*.  t  Uuiiikl  of  the  Sttlem  diitrict. 
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paddy.      The  girl  catches  hold   of  the   cloth,  and   her 
dancing  master,  who  is  seated   behind  her,  grasping  her 
legs,  moves  them  up  and  down  in  time  with  the  music 
which  is  played.     In  the  evening  she  is  taken,  seated 
astride  a  pony,  to  the  temple,  where  a  new  cloth  for  the 
idol,  the  tali,  and  other  articles  required  for  doing  pfija 
have  been  got  ready.     The  girl  is    seated  facing   the 
idol,  and  the    officiating    Brahman  gives    sandal    and 
flowers  to  her,  and  ties  the  tali,  which  has  been  lying  at 
the  feet  of  the  idol,  round  her  neck.     The  tali  consists 
of  a  golden  disc    and  black  beads.     She  continues  to 
learn  music  and  dancing,  and  thear^  amxyris^  and  eventu- 
ally goes  through  the  form  of  a  nuptial  ceremony.     The 
relations  are   invited  for  an    auspicious  day,  and  the 
maternal  uncle,  or  his  representative,  ties  a  golden  band 
on  the  girl's  forehead,  and,  carrying  her,  places  her  on 
a  plank  before  the  assembled  guests.     A  Brahman  priest 
recites  mantrams,  and  prepares  the  sacred  fire  (hSmam). 
For  the  actual  nuptials  a  rich  Brahman  if  possible,  and, 
if  not,  a  Brahman  of  more  lowly  status  is  invited.     A 
Brahman  is  called  in  as  he  is  next  in  importance  to,  and 
the   representative   of   the  idol.     It  is  said  that,  when 
the  man  who  is  to  receive  the  first  favours  of  a  KaikSlan 
Diisi  joins  her,  a  sword  must  be  placed,  at  least  for  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  side  of  the  girl.     A  peculiar  method  of 
Si4ecting  a  bride,  called  sirii  tali-kattu  (tying  the  small 
tali)   is  said   to  be  in  vogue  among  some  Kaikolans.     A 
man,  who  wishes  to  marry  his  maternal  uncle's  or  paternal 
aunt's  daughter,  has  to  tie  a  tali,  or  simply  a  bit  of  cloth 
torn  from  her  clothing,  round  her  neck,  and  report  the 
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fact  to  bin  parents  and  the  headman.  If  the  girl  eludes 
him,  he  canuot  claim  her,  but,  should  he  succeed,  sbe 
belongs  to  him. 

As  a  Dasi  can  never  become  a  widow,  the  beads  in  her 
tAli  are  considered  to  bring  good  lack  to  women  who 
wear  them.  Some  people  send  the  tali  required  for  a 
marriage  to  a  Dasi,  who  prepares  the  string  for  it,  and 
attaches  to  it  black  beads  from  her  own  tali. 

The  Jakkulas  are,  in  the  Census  report.,  19ul,  returned 
an  an  inferior  clasa  of  prostitutes,  mostly  of  the  Balija 
(Telogu  trader)  caste.  At  Tenali,  in  the  Kietna  district, 
it  was  cnstomiiry  for  each  Jakkula  family  to  give  up 
one  girl  for  prostitution.  She  was  "  married  "  to  any 
chance  comer  for  one  night  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
Under  the  influence  of  social  reform,  the  members  of 
the  ca.ste  entered  into  a  written  agreement  to  give  up 
the  practice.  A  family  went  back  on  thie,  so  the  head 
of  the  caste  prosecuted  them  and  the  "  husband  "  for 
disposing  of  a  minor  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Among  a  certain  tribe  of  the  Jeypore  hill-tracts,  it  is 
the  custom,  at  the  feast  of  the  green  mango,  when  the 
fruit  is  about  three-quarters  grown,  for  all  the  men  of  the 
village  to  go  out  hunting.  If  they  come  back  without  any 
spoil,  the  women  will  not  let  tliem  into  the  village,  but 
pelt  them  with  cow-dung,  and  anything  else  which  is  at 
hand.  If  the  hunt  has  been  successful,  a  great  feast  is 
held,  whertat  tlie  older  men  and  women  get  intoxicated. 
At  night  all  the  marriageable  young  men  and  maidens  go 
into  a  large  house,  generally  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  lie  together  in  a  crowd.     IE>  as  the  result 
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of  the  orgy,  any  of  the  girls  becomes  pregnant,  she  names 
the  father  of  the  child,  and  he  has  to  marry  her. 

The  father  of  a  would-be  bride  among  the  Malaialis 
(hill  people)  of  the  Yelagiri   hills,  in  the  Salem  district, 
when  he  hears  of  the  existence  of  a  suitable  bride,  repairs 
to  her  villaere  with  some  of  his  relations,  and  seeks  out 
the  Ur-Goundan,  or  headman,  between  whom   and  the 
visitors   mutual   embraces  are  exchanged.     The  object 
of  the   visit  is  explained,  and  the  father  says  that  he 
will  abide  by  the  "  voice  of  four  "  in  the  matter.     If 
the  match  is  fixed  up,  he  gives  a  feast  in  honour  of  the 
event.     When  the  visitors  enter  the  future  bride*s  house, 
the  eldest  daughter-in-law  of  the  house  appears  on  the 
threshold,  and  takes  charge  of  the  walking-stick  of  each 
person   who  goes    in.     She  then,    with   some  specially 
prepared   sandal  paste,  makes   a  circular  mark  on  the 
foreheads  of  the  guests,  a!id   retires.     The  feast  then 
takes  place,  and,  before  the  parties  retire,  the  daughter- 
in-law    again  appears,  and  returns  the  walking-sticks.* 
It  is   said    that,  oven  if  the  number  thereof   is  more 
than  fifty,  she,  like  an  American  lift-boy,  who  remembers 
the  numlKTs  of   all  those  staying  in    a   hoti»l,    always 
hands  over  the  sticks  to  their  owners.     When  a  stranger 
of  the  caste  approaches  a  Malaiali  village,  the  first  man 
who  sees  hiiu,  salutes  him  and  relieves  him  of  the  bamboo 
stiek,    which  all  earrv.      Ue  then  conducts   him  to  his 
house,  and   places  the   stick  in  a  corner  as   a  sign   that 
the  visitor  shall  rc»ceive  hospitality  in  that  house  alone.f 

•  C.  Hajmf  AiUna  Bm>,  MS.  t  MmumU  of  xhm  North  Arool  diairioi. 
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A  Malaiali  of  the  North  Arcot  diatrict  has  to  serve 
for  a  year  in  the  house  of  the  bride  in  order  to  receive 
the  consent  of  her  parents,  in  the  same  way  that  some 
Paniyans  of  Malabar  have  to  serve  for  six  months.  A 
Kadir  (jungle  man  of  the  Cochin  hills)  goes  out  of  his 
own  village,  and  lives  in  another  for  a  whole  year, 
daring  which  penod  he  makes  a  choice  of  a  wife.  At 
the  end  of  tho  yoar  he  returns  to  his  own  village,  and 
obtains  permission  from  the  villagers  to  effect  the  con- 
templated union.  Then  he  goes  away  again  to  the  vil- 
lage of  his  bride-elect,  and  gives  her  a  dowry  by  working 
there  for  another  year.  He  then  makes  present'!  of 
cloths  and  iron  tools  to  the  girl's  mother,  after  which 
follows  a  feast,  which  completes  the  ceremony.  Among 
the  Badagas  of  the  Nllgiris,  it  is  said  to  be  common  for 
one  who  is  in  want  of  laboarera  to  promise  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  or  other  relative  of  a  neighbour 
not  in  circumstances  so  tlonrishing  as  himself,  and,  these 
engagements  being  entered  into,  the  intended  bridegroom 
serves  the  father  of  his  betrothed  as  one  of  his  own 
family  till  the  girl  comes  of  age,  when  the  marriage  is 
consiiraraated,  and  he  becomes  a  partner  in  the  general 
property  of  the  family  of  his  father-in-law.*  Formerly 
the  prospective  Gadaba  (banting  and  agricultural  tribe) 
bridegroom  in  Vizagapatam  used  to  work  in  his  father- 
in-law's  house  for  one  year  before  marriage,  but  a  cash 
payment  is  now  substituted  for  service.f  Now  and  then 
a   Malaiali  bride  is  carried  off  by  force,  but  this  custom 

■  HukneM.  Deieription  of  a  aingnlur  Abori^ual  Raoe  inhabiting;  the 
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is  viewed  with  mucli  disfavour,  and  the  bridegroom  who 
resorts  to  it  must  paint  his  face  with  black  and  white 
dots,  and  carry  an  old  basket  filled  with  broken  pots 
and  other  rubbish,  holding  a  torn  sieve  over  him  as 
an  umbrella  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  At 
the  wedding,  the  bridegroom  gives  the  girl's  father  a 
present  of  money,  and  a  pile  of  firewood  sufficient  for 
the  cooking  of  the  two  days'  feast.  On  tbe  first  day 
the  food  consists  of  rice  and  dhal  (Cajanus  indicus)^  and 
on  the  second  day  pork  curry  is  consumed.  At  sunrise 
on  the  third  day  the  bridegroom  produces  tbe  tali,  and 
ties  it.  A  sword  is  then  laid  upon  tbe  laps  of  the 
bridal  pair,  and  the  Nattan  (headman),  or  an  elderly  man 
blesses  the  tali,  and  gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  ties 
it  round  the  bride's  neck.*  Among  the  Alias  (culti- 
vators) of  Ganjam,  if  a  girl  cannot  find  a  proper  match 
before  puberty,  a  nominal  marriage,  called  gaudo  bibaho, 
is  performed  with  a  bow  in  the  place  of  a  husband.  The 
Chenchus,  who  inhabit  the  jungles  of  the  Nallamalai 
hills,  stick  three  or  four  arrows  in  a  row,  or  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  botwoon  the  bridal  couple.  This 
is  done  with  the  object  of  finding  out  the  auspicious 
hour  for  throwing  rice  ovor  tboir  heads.  Midday,  when 
the  arrow  casts  no  shadow,  is  hclievtMl  to  be  the  most 
auspicious  tinio.  The  Yanfulis,  who  are  allied  to  tho 
Chenchus,  bf^lieve  that  noon  is  tho  pn>jK»r  time  for  tying 
the  tali,  and,  as  they  do  not  possess  bows  and  arrows, 
they  use  a  straight  stick  for  determining  the  pro|>er 
moment  for  the  ceremony. 

*  Maniial  of  tl^  North  Arooi  diitricl 
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As  soon  as  a  Coorg  boy  is  born,  a  little  bow  made 
of  a  castor-oil  plant  stick,  with  an  arrow  made  of  a  leaf 
stallc  of  tlie  same  plant,  is  put  into  Ilia  little  bands.  He 
ia  thus,  at  taking  his  first  breath,  introduced  into  the 
world  as  a  future  huntsman  and  warrior.* 

I  am  informed  that,  among  all  the  Oriya  castes,  except 
Brahmans,  which  follow  the  rnle  of  infant  marriage, 
a  girl  is  married  to  an  arrow,  if  a  suitable  husband  has 
not  ixjen  found  for  her  before  she  reaches  puberty,  '  The 
actual  marriage  may  take  place  at  any  time  afterwards. 

A  Nayar  girl  of  Travancore  must  get  married  with 
the  tali  before  the  age  of  eleven,  to  avoid  reproach 
from  friends  and  neighbours.  In  case  of  need,  a  sword 
may  be  made  to  represent  the  bridegroom. t  Among 
the  Dhobis  (washermen)  of  Mysore,  pre-puberty  marriage 
is  the  role,  but  puberty  is  no  bar.  The  girl  must,  how- 
ever, be  first  married  to  a  tree  or  a  sword,  before  being 
married  to  the  bridegroom. { 

At  an  Idiga  (Telugu  toddy-drawer)  wedding  the 
maternal  uncle  of  the  bride  bathes,  and,  going  to  the 
place  where  kalli  (Euphorbia)  bushes  are  growing, 
performs  puja  to  the  plant,  and  cuts  a  twig  with  five 
sub-branches,  which  is  taken  to  the  temple  and  wor- 
shipped. On  the  wedding  day,  the  brother  of  the  bride  is 
fantastically  dressed,  with  margosa  (Melia  Azadirackta) 
leaves  tied  to  his  turban,  and  carries  a  bow  and  arrow. 
Thiskodangi  (buffoon}  is  conducted  in  procession  to  the 
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U^inple  by  a  fow  married  women,  and  made  to  walk  on 
clotliH  Kpread  in  front  of  him  by  the  village  washerman. 
On  reaching  the  temple,  he  and  the  women  worship  a 
voHHol  placed  in  a  tray  along  with  betel  leaves,  plantain 
fruits,  and  a  mirror.  The  boy,  while  thus  worshipping, 
is  surrounded  by  a  screen,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
corernony,  goes  three  times  round  the  vessel  and  screen. 
At  the  close  of  each  revolution,  three  plantains  and  sweet 
cnkos  are  stuck  on  to  the  arrow  which  he  carries. 

At  the  pudamuri  (pudaya,  a  woman's  cloth ;  muri, 
cutting)  form  of  marriage  among  the  Nayars  of  Malabar, 
in  a  room  decorated  and  turned  into  a  bed-room  for  the 
occasion,  are  placed  a  number  of  lighted  lamps,  and 
ashtaraangaliam,  which  consists  of  eight  articles  symbol- 
ical of  mangaliam  or  marriage.  These  are  rice,  paddy, 
the  tendtT  leaves  of  the  cocoanut,  an  arrow,  a  looking- 
glass,  a  well-washed  cloth,  burning  fire,  and  a  small 
round  wooden  box  called  cheppu,  made  in  a  particular 
fashion.*  At  the  Xayar  tali-kettu  (tali-tying)  ceremony, 
the  girl  is  brought  before  the  manavalan  (bridegroom), 
covered  up  like  a  gosha  woman,  and  holding  an  arrow  in 
her  hand.  Hasavi  women  (dedicated  prostitutes)  are 
sometimes  married  to  a  dagger,  sometimes  to  an  idol. 
In  making  a  female  child  over  to  the  service  of  the  temple, 
she  is  taken,  and  dedicated  for  life  to  some  idol.  A 
khanjar  or  dagger  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  girl 
who  is  undergoing  the  ceremony  puts  a  garland  thereon. 
Her  mother  then  puts  rice  on  the  girl's  forehead.  The 
officiating  priest  weds  the  girl  to  the  dagger,  just  as  if 
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he  W8fi  uniting  Iior  to  a  3'ouiig  mau,  by  reciting  the 
marriage  atanzas,  a  curtain  being  hold  betweou  the  girl 
and  the  dagger.* 

Among  the  Kavsraia  (Teluga  traders),  who  hare 
settled  in  Tinnevolly,  a  cuatom,  which  is  now  dying 
out,  was  the  wearing  by  the  bridegroom  of  a  dagger, 
called  jintadu,  at  the  waist.  The  V'akkaligas  (oultiTatoni) 
of  Mysore  use  a  katar  or  vuiiki  (dagger)  during  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Tlie  best  man  unually  carries  it  iu 
bis  hand .  The  bridegroom's  sistor  carrieH  a  pot  of  rice, 
into  which  a  four<anna  piece  has  been  dropped.  When 
the  bridegroom  goes  to  the  temple,  prior  to  the  tying  of 
the  tali,  he  ia  accompanied  by  these  articleti.  'Vha 
dagger,  which  has  a  red  cloth  tied  round  the  blade,  must 
be  close  to  the  bridegroom  when  he  comes  to  the  marriage 
booth.  On  the  third  day,  when  he  goes  to  hiii  father-in- 
law's  house,  the  dagger  must  go  witli  him,  and  is  then 
returned  to  its  owner.  Just  before  the  tali  in  tiei'I,  a 
screen  is  stretched  between  the  bridal  couple,  over  whom 
jaggery  (molasses)  and  cummin  seeds  are  thrown.  The 
screen  is  then  removed,  and  the  tali  and  silver  bracelets 
are  placed  in  the  bridegroom's  hands.  The  bride  places 
her  hands  beneath  his,  and  the  relations  pour  milk  over 
the  tali.  The  tali  and  bracelets  are  then  placed  in  the 
bride's  hands,  and  the  bridegroom  F»ets  his  hands  beneath 
hers.  The  milk-pouring  is  repeated.  The  tali  is  placed 
on  a  piece  of  jaggery,  and  passefl  round  to  Ix;  blessed. 
It  is  then  tied  on  the  bride's  neck  by  the  bridegroom. 

*  Balfour,  C;cIopcedi»  of  Indj*. 
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At  a  marriage  among  the  Okkiliyans  (cultivators)  of 
Coimbatore,  the  bridegroom  carries  a  katar  (dagger)  with 
a  lime  stuck  on  the  point,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  which 
he  keeps  by  him  until  the  kankanam  (marriage  wrist- 
thread)  is  untied.  An  Odde  (navvy)  bridegroom,  when 
he  proceeds  to  the  bride's  house,  carries  a  curved  knife 
partly  concealed  by  a  cloth.  When  the  tali  is  tied  round 
the  bride's  neck,  she  stoops  down,  and  the  bridegroom 
touches  the  knot  of  the  tali  string  thrice  with  the  knife, 
implying  thereby  that  the  knot  has  been  so  firmly  tied 
that  even  a  knife  cannot  cut  it.  Hence  their  union  will 
also  be  strong.  At  a  Toreya  (Canarese  fisherman) 
marriage,  the  Brahman  priest  ties  on  the  head  of  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  an  ornament  made  of  gold  leaf  or 
tinsel,  called  mandai-kattu.  The  bridegroom  puts  on  the 
seu^red  thread,  and,  holding  a  katar  in  his  hand,  sits  in 
the  wedding  booth  with  a  cloth  screen  surrounding  him 
on  all  sides.  The  tying  of  a  bashingam,  made  of  pith  or 
flowers,  on  the  forehead  (plate  III)  during  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  a  general  custom  among  the  Telugu  and 
Canarese  classes. 

Concerning  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Tottiyans 
or  Kambalas  (Telugu  cultivators)  of  Madura  and 
Tinnevelly,  I  gather  that  it  is  ccuried  out  in  two  tempo- 
rary huts,  one  for  the  bridegroom,  the  other  for  the 
bride.  The  tali  is  tied  round  the  bride's  neck  by  an 
elderly  male  or  female  belonging  to  the  family.  If  the 
marriage  is  contracted  with  a  woman  of  a  lower  clasSt 
the  bridegroom's  hut  is  not  made  use  of,  and  he  does 
not  personally  take  part  in  the  ceremony.     A  dagger 
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(kator),  or  sword  is  sent  to  represent  bim,  and  the  tali 
18  tied  in  the  presence  thereof.  In  a  Zamindari  auit 
80me  years  ago,  details  of  which  are  published  in  the 
Madras  Law  Reports,  Vol.  XVII,  1894,  the  Judge  found 
that  the  plaintiff's  mother  was  married  to  th§  plaintiff's 
bther  in  the  dagger  form  ;  that  a  dagger  is  used  by  the 
SaptQr  Zamiadars,  (landlords)  who  are  calltd  Kattari 
Kamaya,  in  the  case  of  inequality  in  the  caste  or  social 
position  of  the  bride  ;  that,  though  the  customary  rites 
of  the  Kambla  caste  were  also  performed,  yet  the  use  of 
the  dagger  was  an  essential  addition  ;  and  that,  though 
she  was  of  a  different  and  inferior  caste  to  that  of  the 
plaintifi's  father,  yet  that  did  not  invalidate  the  marriage. 
The  defendant's  argument  was  that  the  dagger  was  used 
t()  represent  the  Zamindar  bridegroom  as  he  did  not 
attend  in  person,  and  that,  by  his  non-at tendance,  there 
could  have  been  no  joining  of  hands  or  other  essential 
for  constituting  a  valid  marriage.  The  plaintiff  argued 
that  the  nuptial  rites  were  duly  [lerformed,  the  Zamindar 
being  present;  that  the  dagger  was  there  merely  as 
nn  ornament,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  people  of 
the  Zamindar's  caste  to  liave  a  dagger  paraded  on  the 
ucciision  of  marriages.  The  Judge  found  that  the  dagger 
was  there  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  two 
ladies,  whom  the  Zamindar  marriedj  were  of  an  inferior 
ciste  and  rank. 

At  a  wedding  in  the  Goda  section  of  the  Kammas 
(Telngu  cultivators),  one  or  more  daggers  are  placed 
near  a  pipal  {Fh'cus  religiosa)  tree,  round  which  a  yellow 
cotton  thread  is  wound  three  or  five  times.     The  tree  is 
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then  worshipped.     As  a  substitute  for  the  sacrifice  of  a 
sheep  or  goat,  lime  fruits  are  cut. 

In  an   account   of  the   initiation  ceremony   of  the 
Basavis  (dedicated  prostitutes)  of  the  Bellary  district, 
Mr.  F.  Fawcett  writes  as  follows.*     **  A  sword  with  a 
lime   stuck   on   its  point  is  placed   upright  beside   the 
novice,  and  held  in  her  right  hand.     It  represents  the 
bridegroom,   who,   in   the   corresponding   ceremony   of 
the  Hindu  marriage,  sits  on  the  bride's  right.     A  tray,  on 
which  are  a  kalasyam  (vessel  of  water)  and  a  lamp,  is 
then  produced,  and  moved  thrice  in  front  of  the  girl  from 
right  to  left.     She  rises,  and,  carrying  the  sword  in  her 
right  hand,  places  it  in  the  god's  sanctuary.     Among  the 
dancing   girls  very   similar  ceremonies   are  performed. 
With  them  the  girl's  spouse  is  represented  by  a  drum 
instead  of  a  sword,  and  she  bows  to  it.     Her  insignia 
consist  of  a  drum  and  bells."     Concerning  the  coi-emony 
of  dedication  of  a  girl  as  a    Basavi,    Mr.  F.  Fawcett 
writes  further  :t  "  A  tali,  on  which  is  depicted  the  namam 
of  Vishnu,  fastened  to  a  necklace  of  black  beads,  is  tied 
round  her  neck.     She  is  given,  by  way  of  insignia,  a  cane 
as  a  wand  carried  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  gopalnm  or 
begging  basket,  which  is  slung  on  the  left  arm."     She 
is  then  branded  with  the  emblems  of  the  chank  shell 
{Turbinrll'i  rapa)  and  chakra  (discus). 

In  another  account  of  the  marriage  ceremony  among 
dancing  girls,  it  is  stated  that  the  Bhogams  or  dancing 
girls,   who  are  without  exception    prostitutes,  though 
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they  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  go  tbrough  a  marriage 
ceremony,  which  is  rather  a  costly  one.  Sometimes  a 
wealthy  native  bears  the  expense,  makes  large  presents 
to  tht!  bride,  and  recfives  her  first  favours.  Wliero  no 
sach  opportunity  presents  itself,  a  sword  or  other  weapon 
represents  the  bridegroom,  and  an  imaginary  nuptial 
ceremony  is  performed.  Shoulil  the  Bhogam  woman  have 
no  daughter,  she  invariably  adopts  one,  usually  paying  a 
price  for  her,  the  Kaikolan  (weaver)  caste  being  the 
ordinary  one  from  which  to  take  a  child.*  The  custom 
of  sending  a  sword  to  represent  an  unavoidably  absent 
bridegroom  at  a  wedding  is  not  uncommon  among  the 
Telugu  Razos  and  Velaraas.f  The  Razus  at  their 
weddings  worship  a  sword,  which  is  a  ceremony  usually 
denoting  a  soldier  caste.  They  say  they  are  Kshatriyas, 
and  at  marriages  use  a  wrist  string  made  of  cotton  and 
wool,  the  combination  peculiar  to  Kshatriyas,  to  tie  the 
wrists  of  the  happy  couple.j 

Sudra  girls  in  Ganjara  can,  if  a  marriage  has  not 
been  arranged  in  time,  be  married  to  the  sun;  and,  if 
this  ceremony  is  performed,  they  are  eligible  for  marriage 
with  a  man,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  arrived  at 
womanhood.  § 

The  Maravan  Zamindars  of  Tinnevelly  celebrate 
marriage  by  means  of  a  stick,  which  is  sent  by  the  bride- 
groom, and  set  op  in  the  marriage  booth  in  his  place. 
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The  tali  is  tied  by  some  one  representing  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  marriage  then  becomes  complete.* 

On  the  first  day  of  a  marriage  among  the  Palayak- 
karans  (Telugu  cultivators),  the  bridegroom  worships  a 
jammi  (Prosopis  spicigera)  twig  by  offering  milk,  ghi, 
and  incense  to  it,  and  ties  it  to  the  central  post  of  the 
marriage  booth.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the 
married  couple  go  in  procession  to  a  white-ant  (Termites) 
hill  outside  the  village,  pour  milk  and  ghi  over  it,  and 
carry  home  five  baskets  of  earth  from  it.  The  bride- 
groom mixes  the  earth  with  water,  and  placos  a  lump  of 
it  at  each  of  the  twelve  posts  of  the  booth.  On  the  third 
day  he  goes,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  relations,  to  a 
plot  of  ground  outside  the  village,  taking  with  him  two 
bullocks,  a  plough,  two  j^okes,  and  nine  kinds  of  grain. 
He  yokes  the  bullocks  to  the  plough,  turns  up  a  small 
space  of  ground,  and  sows  the  grain. t  At  a  wedding 
among  the  jungle  Irulas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  front 
posts  of  the  marriage  booth  should  have  twelve  twigs  of 
the  pala  (milk)  tree  tied  to  them.  The  happy  pair  have 
to  fetch  a  basketful  of  earth  from  an  ant-hill,  and  place 
it  beneath  the  pala  twigs.  The  binding  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  said  to  consist  in  the  woman  smoking  the 
bridegroom's  cheroot,  or  eating  out  of  the  same  dish  with 
him.  J  All  castes  erect  certain  posts,  calknl  [mla-kambam 
(milk  posts)  or  pala  maram  (milk  tree),  for  the  marriage 
booth.  Some  sections  of  SOdras  set  up  posts  made  of 
branches  of  tht»  pala  tree  {Mimwiifpa  hexandra)^  but  the 
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tree  coniinoiil)'  used  is  the  plpal  {Ficus  religiosa).  Un 
the  occasion  of  a  marriage  among  the  Odtles  (navries) 
of  Coimbatore,  three  female  relations  of  the  bridegroom 
[)roc«e<l  to  a  white-ant  hill,  and,  after  worshipping  it 
by  breaking  cocoanitts  and  burning  camphor,  fill  their 
baskets  with  earth  from  the  hill,  and  carry  them  to  the 
marriage  booth.  They  then  bring  from  the  potter's 
hoD9t*  three  decorated  pots  and  an  earthen  tray,  and  place 
them  in  the  booth.  A  bit  of  turmeric  with  bet«l  leaves 
is  tied  to  each  pot,  and  they  are  filled  with  water.  In 
front  of  the  booth  a  small  platform  is  made  with  the  ant- 
oarth  mi  led  with  wnter.  A  wildsii^ar-cane,  twig  of  Ficus 
religiosa,  and  cf  the  milk-hedge  {Eupkorhia  TirucalU) 
are  tied  together,  and  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form. The  bridegroom  among  the  hunting  Bojas  of 
the  Deccan  districts  has  to  collect  some  earth  from  an 
anthill,  in  which  seeds  are  then  sown,  and  he  carries  a 
dagger.*  A  Lambadi  bride  and  bridegroom  pour  milk 
down  ail  ant-hill,  where  a  snake  is  said  to  live,  and  offer 
it  cocoannts,  flowers,  etc.+ 

Of  marriage  among  the  Arayans  (fishing  caste)  of 
Travancore  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Painter  writes  as  follows.J 
"  A  curious  ceremony  prevails,  copied,  I  believe,  from 
the  custom  of  Nairs  and  Chogans,  though  differing 
in  several  particulars.  As  soon  as  the  woman  attains 
maturity,  relatives  and  friends  are  summoned  to  a  feast. 

*  Mkdraa  CcniDS  RepoH.  1901. 
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The  pooshari  (priest)  having  fixed  the  propitious  hour, 
the  girl  i«  brought  in,  and  made  to  stand  on  a  plank  of 
jack- wood  {Artocarpus  integn/olia),  a  tree  considered 
sacred  by  the  Arayans.  The  father's  sister  then  ties 
the  tali  round  her  neck.  A  feast  is  then  partaken  of, 
and  the  ceremony  is  considered  c'omplete." 

A  curious   mock   marriage  ceremony  is  celebrated 
among  Brahmans  when  an  individual  marries  a  third 
wife.     It  is  believed  that  a  third  marriage  is  very  inaus- 
picious, and  that  the  bride  will  become  a  widow.     To 
prevent  this  mishap,  the  man  is  made  to  marry  the  arka 
plant  {Galotropis  gigantea)^  and  the  real  marriage  thus 
becomes  the  fourth.     If  this  ceremony  is  carried  on  in 
orthodox   fashion,  it  is  generally   celebrated  on  some 
Sunday  or  Monday,  when  the  constellation  Astham  is 
visible.     The  bridegroom  and  a  Brahman  priest,  accom- 
panied by  a  third    Brahman,   repair  to  a  spot  where 
the  arka  plant  (a  very  common  weed)  is  growing.     The 
plant  is  decorated  with  a  cloth  and  piece  of  string,  and 
symbolised  by  the  priest  into  the  sun.     The  bridegroom 
then  invokes  it  thus:  "  Oh !  master  of  three  loks.  Oh !  the 
seven-horsed.  Oh !   Ravi,    avert  the  evils   of  the   third 
marriage.*'     Next  the  plant  is  addressed  with  the  words 
*'  You  are  the  oldest  of  the  plants  of  this  world.     Brahma 
created  you  to  save  such  of  us  as  have  to  marry  a  third 
time,  so  please  become  my  wife."     The  Brahman  who 
accompanies  the  bridegroom  becomes  his  father-in-law 
for  the  moment,  and  says  to  him  **  I  give  you  in  marriage 
Aditya's  great  granddaughter,  Savins  granddaughter,  and 
my  daughter   Arkakanya."     All  the  ceremonies,  anch 


as  making  homam  (sacred  fire),  tali-tying,  etc.,  are 
performed  as  at  a  regular  marriage,  and,  after  the 
recitation  of  a  few  sentences  from  the  Vedas,  the  plant 
is  cot  down.  "  The  plant,"  Mr.  A.  Srinivasan  writes,* 
"  is  named  arka  after  the  sun.  When  the  car  of  the  sun 
turns  towards  the  north,  everj"  Hindu  applies  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  to  his  head  before  he  bathes,  in  honour  of 
the  event.  The  plant  is,  besides,  believed  to  be  a  willing 
scapegoat  to  others'  ills.  Oil  and  ghi  applied  to  the  head 
of  the  victim  of  persistent  illness  has  only  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  plant,  when  it  withers  and  saves  the  man, 
eTou  aa  Baber  is  said  to  have  saved  his  son-  The  poet 
Knlidjisa  describes  sweet  Sakitntsila,  bom  of  a  shaggy 
dweller  of  the  forest,  as  a  garland  of  jasmine  thrown  on 
an  arka  plant.  '  May  the  arka  grow  luxuriant  in  your 
house '  is  the  commonest  form  of  curse.  '  Be  thou 
belaboured  with  arka  leaves  '  is  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
reprimanding  mothers.  Adulterers  were,  half  a  century 
ago,  seated  on  an  ass,  face  towards  the  tail,  and  marched 
through  the  village.  The  public  disgrace  was  enhanced 
by  placing  a  garland  of  the  despised  arka  leaves  on  their 
head.  A  Telugu  proverb  asks  in  triumph  '  Does  the  bee 
ever  seek  the  arka  flower*?  The  reasons  for  the  ill- 
repute  that  this  plant  suffers  from  are  not  at  all  clear. 
The  fact  that  it  has  a  partiality  for  wastes  has  evidently 
brought  on  its  devoted  head  the  dismal  associations  of 
desolation,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  more  deep-seated 
hatred  to  the  plant  than  has  been  explained."  A  Tamil 
proverb  has  it  that  "  he  earns  merit  who  crushes  the  bud 

*  Mkdraa  ChritUmn  College  MagMine,  March  1903. 
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of  the  arka.'*  Some  Telugu  and  Kanarese  Brahmans, 
who  follow  the  Yajur  Veda  or  Rig  Veda,  consider  the 
arka  plant  as  sacred,  and  use  the  leaves  thereof  during 
the  nanthi  (ancestor  invoking)  ceremony,  which  is  per- 
formed as  one  of  the  marriage  ritc»s.  Two  or  three  arka 
leaves,  with  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  are  tied  to  the  cloth, 
which  is  attached  to  a  stick  as  representing  the  ancestors 
(pithrus).  With  some  the  arka  leaves  are  replaced  by 
leaves  of  Pongamia  glabra.  Brahmans  who  follow  the 
Sama  Veda,  during  the  annual  upakarmam  ceremony,* 
make  use  of  arka  leaves  and  flowers  in  worshipping  the 
rishis  and  pithrus.  On  the  upakarmam  day  the  Sama 
VSdis  invoke  their  sixty-two  rishis  and  the  last  three 
ancestors,  who  are  i-epresentod  by  sixty.five  clay  balls 
placed  on  arka  leaves.  To  tliera  are  offered  arka  flowers, 
fruits  of  karai-chedi  {Cant h mm  parvifiomm)  and  naval 
{Eugenia  Jamhnlana),  In  addition  to  this  worship,  they 
perform  \\u^  ri^hi  and  pitliru  thiirpanam  by  offerinfr 
water,  gingellj  {Siynmum  imiici'ui)  seeds,  and  rice.  The 
celebrant,  prior  to  dipping  his  hand  into  the  water,  places 
in  his  hands  two  arka  k^vp.^,  gingelly  and  ric#v  The 
juice  of  the  arka  plant  is  a  favoarite  agent  in  the  hands 
of  suicides.  Among  the  Tangalan  Paraiyans,  if  a  young 
man  dios  before  he  is  married,  a  ceremony  called  kanni* 
kazhitlithal  (removing  bachelorliood)  is  p^^rformed 
Befon^  the  corpse  is  laid  on  the  bier,  a  garland  of  arka 
flowers  is  placed  round  its   neck,  and  balls  of  mud  from 


•  U|i*karinAiii  (hrinjini;  the  VMm  n«*ar)  u  »  rcUyiooa  riU  ob«tiT»d  bf 
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a  giittor  are  laid  on  tlia  head,  kuees,  and  otiier  parte  of 
the  h-jdy.  In  some  places  a  variant  of  the  ceremony 
consists  in  tite  erection  of  a  mimic  marriage  booth,  which 
is  covered  with  leaves  of  the  arka  plant,  flowers  of 
vltich  are  also  placed  rouud  the  ueck  as  a  garland. 

At  a  form  of  marriage  called  rarabha  or  kathali 
(plantain  tree)  marriage,  the  Valotropii  plant  is  replaced 
b_y  a  plaQtain  tree  (Mttso).  It  is  performed  by  those  who 
happen  to  be  eldest  brothers,  and  who  are  incapable  of 
getting  married,  so  as  to  <fi\(}  a  chanre  to  younger 
brothers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  marry  unless  the  elder 
brother  or  brothers  are  already  niarried.  - 

With  the  Billava-s  or  iu'Mj-liipi>rix  uf  South  Canara, 
aexnal  licence  within  the  caste  before  matrimony  is 
tolerated,  but  a  woman  who  indulges  in  it  is  married 
with  a  different  ceremony  from  that  performed  by  virgins. 
She  is  first  married  to  a  plantain  tree,  and  then  the 
joining  hands  ceremony  takes  place,  bnt  pouring  of  water 
is  omitted.*  By  the  Chakkiliyans  or  Telugu  leather- 
workers,  the  avaram  or  tangedn  {Casnia  aunciiJatu)  tree, 
the  bark  of  which  is  widely  used  as  a  tanning  agent,  is 
held  in  much  veneration,  and  the  tali  is  tied  to  a  branch 
of  it  as  a  preliminary  to  marriage.t  It  is  a  carious  fact 
that,  in  the  Madura  district,  while  the  Chakkiliyan  men 
belong  to  the  right-hand  faction,  the  women  belong  to, 
ttnd  are  most  energetic  supporters  of  the  left.  It  is 
even  said  that,  during  the  entii'e  [period  of  a  faction  riot, 
the  women  keep  aloof  from  their  husbands,   and  deny 

*  Uaousl  of  the  South  Canara  district. 
t  Maaukl  of  the  fiortb  Arcot  diitrict. 
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them  their  marital  rights. •  The  origin  of  the  di vision 
of  the  Hindu  castes  of  Southern  India  into  right  hand 
(yalcmkai)  and  left  hand  (idankai)  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
**  The  feuct  of  such  a  distinction,"  Surgeon-Major 
W.  R.  Cornish  writes,  "  has  frequently  intruded  itself 
unpleasantly  upon  the  attention  of  Government,  and,  in 
many  feuds  between  the  rival  'hands,'  the  peace  has 
only  been  restored  by  calling  out  the  troops.  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  dispute,  it  seems  certain  that  the  castes 
of  the  right  hand  fraternity  claim  certain  privileges, 
which  they  jealously  deny  to  those  of  the  left  hand. 
The  right  hcmdr  castes,  for  instance,  claim  the  preroga- 
tive of  riding  on  horseback  in  processions,  and  of 
appearing  with  standards  bearing  certain  devices,  and 
of  erecting  twelve  pillars  to  sustain  their  marriage 
booths,  while  the  left  hand  castes  may  not  have  more 
than  eleven  pillars,  nor  use  the  standards  and  ensigns 
belonging  to  the  right  hand  fraternity.t 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Cherumans  (agricultural 
serfs)  of  Malabar,  when  the  wedding  party  sets  out, 
they  form  a  large  gang  of  people,  and  at  intervals  the 
men  sot  to  at  stick  play,  the  women  singing  in  chorus  to 
encourage  them  "  Let  us  see — let  us  see — the  stick  play 
(paditallu)  Oh !  Chorumar."  At  their  weddings  men 
and  women  mingle  indiscriminately  in  dancing.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  bride  at  the  bridegroom's  hut,  she  is 
expected  to  weep  loudly  and  deplore  her  fate ;  and,  on 
entering,  she  must  tread  on  a  pestle  placed  across  the 
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threshold.*  When  a  Gudala  (Telugu  baaket-maker) 
widow  ia  married,  the  tali  is  put  on  near  a  mortar  .f  At  the 
marriage  of  a  Malai  Vellala  (hill  cultivator}  girl  of  the 
Coimbatore  district,  she  has  to  cry  during  the  whole 
ceremony,  which  lasts  three  days.  Otherwise  sbe  ia 
cousidorod  an  "ill  woman."  When  she  can  no  longer 
iwoduce  genuine  tears,  she  must  proceed  to  bawl  out.  If 
she  does  not  do  this,  the  bi'idogroom  will  not  marry  her. 
Two  curioaa  points  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  the  Lambadis  may  bo  noticed.  The  women 
are  said  to  weep  and  cry  aloud  at  their  weddings,  which 
may  be  a  relic  of  marriage  by  capture,  and  the  bride 
and  brideg'roora  are  stated  to  pour  milk  down  some 
snake's  hole,  and  offer  to  tlie  snake  cocoanuts,  flowers, 
and  go  on.  Brahmans  are  sometimes  engaged  to  cele- 
brate weddings,  and,  failing  a  Brahman,  a  youth  of  the 
tribe  will  put  on  the  marriage  thread,  and  perform  the 
ceremony.} 

Of  substitutional  cliild-marriage  many  examples  are 
forthcoming.  The  custom,  which  illustrates  the  Hindu 
love  of  offspring,  prevail3,foresample,amongthe  Malaiiilis 
(hill  cultivators)  of  the  Salem  district.  "  The  sons,  when 
mere  children,  are  married  to  mature  females,  and  the 
father-in-law  of  the  bride  assumes  the  performance  of 
the  procreative  function,  thus  assuring  for  himself  nnd 
his  son  a  descendant  to  take  them  out  of  Pat.  When  the 
putative  father  comes  of  age,  and  in  their  turn  his  wife's 
male  offspring  are  married,  he  performs  for  them  the  satrie 
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office  which  his  father  did  for  him.  Thus  not  only  is  the 
religious  idea  involved  in  the  words  Putra  and  Kumaran 
(both  meaning  son)*  carried  out,  but  also  the  premature 
strain  on  the  generative  faculties,  which  this  tradition 
entails,  is  avoided.  The  accommodation  is  reciprocal,  and 
there  is  something  on  physiological  grounds  to  recommend 
it."t  Writing  to  me  recently  concerning  this  custom 
among  the  Malaialis,  a  native  says  that  '*  the  custom 
of  linking  a  boy  in  marriage  to  a  mature  female,  though 
still  existing,  has,  with  the  advance  of  the  times,  under- 
gone a  slight  yet  decent  change.  The  father-in-law  of 
the  bride  has  relieved  himself  of  the  awkward  pre<lica- 
meut  into  which  the  mamul  (custom)  drove  him,  and  now 
leaves  the  performance  of  the  procreative  function  to 
others  accepted  by  the  bride."  The  Malaialis  claim  to 
be  Vellalas  who  emigrated  to  the  hills  from  the  city  of 
Kanchipuram  (Conjeveram) ;  an<1,  liko  them,  a  suction 
of  Vellalas  in  the  CoiiKbatore  district  is  said  to  have  had 
the  custom  of  the  father  of  a  family  living  in  incestuous 
intercourse  with  his  own  daughter-in-law  (iurin^r  the 
period  that  his  son,  the  youthful  husband,  was  iu  non- 
age. J  The  Kanares«»  proverb  "  stealing  cotton  is  no 
theft;  to  go  with  a  mother-in-law  is  no  sin  '*  wduM  sirm 
to  indicate  the  practice  of  cohabitation  with  a  wife's 
mother,  but  any  knowledge  of  such  a  custom  is  linnly 
denied.     The  Kauinias  (Tc*lngu  cutivati»rs)  tio  a  bunch  of 

*  I'utra  mcttnv  on(«  viho  •ttVf*^  from  |»ut.  ■■»  hi'l!  into  which  thoto  wh<>  h^Ttt 
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■dhal  (l^iijnmm  indiciis)  leaves  to  the  north-east  post  of  the 
maiTiagc  booth,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  a  party  of 
Kamniaa  who  concealed  themselves  in  a  field  of  dhal. 
Con.su mmatiou  does  not  take  place  till  three  months 
aftor  tho  marriage  ceremonies,  as  it  is  considered 
unlucky  to  have  three  lieads  in  a  household  within  a 
year  of  marriage.  By  the  delay,  the  birth  of  a  child 
ahould  take  place  only  in  the  second  year,  so  that,  during 
the  first  year,  there  will  be  only  two  heads,  husband 
and  wife.  In  like  manner,  it  is  noted  by  Mr.  Francia 
that  among  the  Qaugimakkulu  and  Maias,  as  among  the 
Madigas,  the  marriage  is  not  consummated  for  three 
months  after  its  celebration.* 

Among  the  Kamraas  of  the  Tamil  country,  the  bride- 
groom is  sometimes  ranch  younger  than  the  bride,  and 
a  case  is  on  record  of  a  wife  of  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
who  used  to  carry  her  boy-huaband  on  her  hip,  as  a 
mother  cames  her  child.  A  parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
Russia,  where,  not  very  long  ago  grown-up  women  were 
to  be  seen  carrying  about  boys  of  six,  to  whom  they  had 
been  betrothed.t  Among  the  western  Kunnuvans  of  the 
iladura  hills,  when  an  estate  is  likely  to  descend  to  a 
female  in  default  of  male  issue,  she  is  forbidden  to  marry 
an  adult,  but  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  some  young  male  child,  or  a  portion  of  her  father's 
dwelling  house,  on  the  understanding  that  she  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  amuse  herself  with  any  man  of  her  caste,  to 
whom  she  may  take  a  fancy.     And  her  issue,  so  begotten, 
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inherits  the  property,  which  is  thus  retained  in  the 
woman's  family.  Numerous  disputes  originate  in  this 
singular  custom,  and  Meulura  magistrates  have  some- 
times been  puzzled  not  a  little  by  evidence  to  show  that 
a  child  of  three  or  four  years  was  the  son  or  daughter  of  a 
child  of  ten  or  twelve.*  At  the  marriage  of  Kongas, 
(Tamil  cultivators)  barbers  officiate  as  the  priests,  and 
the  tali  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  not  by  the 
bridegroom,  but  by  a  person  known  as  the  arumaikkaran, 
who  is  assisted  by  the  barber.  Marriage  with  a  maternal 
uncle's  daughter  is  looked  upon  6is  the  most  desirable 
union,  and  this  frequently  results  in  a  boy  of  seven  or 
eight  being  married  to  a  girl  twice  his  age,  who  lives 
with  her  father-in-law  until  her  husband  grows  up. 
This  custom  is  said  to  be  dying  ont.f  Among  the 
Tottiyans  (Telugu  cultivators)  the  custom  of  marrying 
boys  to  their  paternal  aunt's  or  maternal  uncle's  daughter, 
however  old  she  may  be,  obtains,  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
bridegroom's  father  is  said  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty 
of  begetting  children  to  his  own  son.{  In  like  manner, 
among  the  Kappiliyans  (Canarese-speaking  farmers)  the 
right  of  a  uian  to  marry  his  sister's  or  aunt's  daughter  is 
so  strong  that  it  frequently  happens  that  small  boys  are 
married  to  adult  women,  and,  in  such  cases,  morality 
is  naturally  lax.  Children  of  such  ill-matched  unions 
inliorit  the  propiTty  of  the  nominal  father,  even  though 
hv  was  quitoa  child  at  the  time  of  their  birth. §  Among 
the   Keddis   (Telugu   cultivators)   who  have  settled   in 
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Tinnevelly,  a  young  woman  of  sixteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  is  freqnently  married  to  a  boy  of  five  or  aii  years, 
or  even  of  a  more  tender  age.  After  marriage  ahe  Uvea 
with  some  other  man,  a  near  relative  on  the  maternal 
side,  frequently  an  uncle,  and  sometimes  with  her  boy- 
haaband's  own  father.  The  progeny  so  begotten  are 
affiliated  ou  the  boy-husband.  When  he  comes  of  ago 
he  finds  his  wife  an  old  woman,  and  perhaps  past  child- 
bearing.  So  he,  in  his  turn,  contracts  a  liaison  with 
some  other  boy's  wife,  and  procreat-es  children  for  him.* 
Khond  boys  of  teu  or  twelve  years  of  age  are  said  to  be 
marrieil  to  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  wife  lives 
with  her  boy-husband  in  his  father's  house,  occupying 
the  same  couch.  When  her  husband  grows  up,  he  gets 
a  house  of  his  own,  unless  he  is  the  youngest  aon.f 
Marriage  among  the  Kalians  is  said  to  depend  entirely 
upon  consanguinity.  The  most  proper  alliance  is  one 
between  a  man  and  the  daughter  of  his  father's  sister ; 
and,  if  an  individual  has  such  a  cousin,  he  must  marry 
her,  whatever  disparity  there  may  be  between  their  re- 
spective ages.  A  boy,  for  example,  of  fifteen  must  marry 
such  a  cousin,  even  if  she  be  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  if 
her  father  insists  upon  his  so  doing.  Failing  a  cousin 
of  this  sort,  he  must  marry  bis  aunt  or  his  niece,  or  some 
near  relative.  If  his  father's  brother  has  a  daughter, 
and  insists  upon  his  marrying  her,  he  cannot  refuse : 
and  this  whatever  may  be  the  woman's  age.  J  Among 
the  Vallambans  {Tamil  cultivators),  the  maternal  uncle's 
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or  paternal  aunt's  daughter  is  said  ♦  to  be  claimed  as 
a  matter  of  right  by  a  boy,  so  that  a  lad  of  ten  may  be 
wedded  to  a  mature  woman  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years,  if  she  happens  to  be  unmarried  and  without  issue. 
Any  elderly  male  member  of  the  boy's  family — his  elder 
brother,  uncle,  or  even  his  father — will  have  intercourse 
with  her,  and  beget  children,  which  the  boy,  when  he 
comes  of  age,  will  accept  as  his  own,  and  legitimatise. 
One  of  the  customs  of  the  Komatis  (Telugu  traders)  is 
that  which  renders  it  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry  his 
uncle's  daughter,  however  sickly  or  deformed  she  may  be. 
This  custom  is  known  as  menarikam,  and  is  followed  bj 
a  number  of  Dravidian  castes,  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
strictly  observed  by  the  KSmatis  than  by  others.t 
Some  Komatis  have,  in  recent  times,  given  up  this  custom, 
and,  as  tha  common  folk  among  them  put  it,  have 
suffered  by  the  loss  of  their  sons-in-law  and  other  mishaps. 
Kanyakapuranam,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Komatis,  is  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  rigidity  with  which  menarikam 
was  maintained  in  ancient  days.  The  custom  has 
apparently  been  copied  by  the  DSsasta  Brahmans  of 
Southern  India,  in  whom  it  would,  but  for  modern 
enlightenment,  have  almost  been  crystallised  into  law. 
The  Ayyar  Brfihumns  have  adopted  it  in  order  to  keep 
the  family  property  intact  within  it.  J 

A  Nattaman  (Tamil  cultivator)  man  has  a  right  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  his  father's  sister,  and,  if  she  is 
given  to  another  man,  the  father's  sister  has  to  return 
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to  her  father  or  brother  the  dowry,  which  she  received 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  this  is  given  to  the  man 
who  had  the  claim  npon  the  girl.^ 

Among  the  Goimdans  (caltivators)  of  Coimbatore,  a 
boy  of  seven  or  eight  is  occasionally  married  to  a  mater- 
nal nncle's  or  paternal  aunt's   daughter   of  sisteeu  or 
'  eighteen.     In  this  case  it  is  said  that  the  boy's  father  is 
'  the  de  facto  hashand.     But  this  barbarous  and  objection- 
able cnstom  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
I  observance,  and  is  hardly  practised,  though  it  is  alleged 
'  that  it  can  be  enforced  by  appeal  to  the  community,  and 
that,  upon  any  objection,  the  boy's  mother  is  entitled  (to 
threaten)  to  drown  herself  in  a  well,  or  (a3  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case),  she  will  incite  her  friends  to  tie  a  tali  on 
the  girl  by  fraud  or  force.     The  maternal  uncle's  daughter 
is  absolutely  the  correct  relationship  for  a  wife.     It  is  the 
bride's  maternal  uncle  who  carries  her  to  the  nattu-kal 
(place  where  grain  seedlings  are  raised)  at  the  village 
boundary,  and  this  is  the  equivalent  to  a  publication  of  the 
banns.t    A  Paraiyan  biide,  at  Coimbatore,  is  carried  in  the 
arras  of  her  maternal  nnclo  thrice  round  the  wedding  boolh. 
At  the  s:ime  place,  after  the  tali  has  been  tied  round 
the  Odde  (navvy)  bride's  neck,  Iter  maternal  uncle  ties 
a  four-anna  piece  in  her  cloth,   and  carries  her  in  his 
.  arms  to  the  marriage  booth.      The  Idaiyan  (Tjimil  aliep- 
herd)   bridegroom   makes    a  present  of  four  annas  and 
betel  to  each  of  the  bride's  maternal  uncles'  f-onw,  who 
have  a  natural  right  to  marry  her.     The  acceptance  of 
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the  presents  indicates  their  consent  to  the  marriage. 
One  of  the  bride's  maternal  uncles  carries  her  in  his 
arms  to  the  marriage  booth,  while  another  uncle  carries 
a  lighted  torch  on  a  mortar.  The  light  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  contracting  couple,  who  are  seated  side 
by  side.  The  bride  and  bridegroom's  wrists  are  tied 
together  by  the  maternal  uncles'  sons.  When  they  retire 
to  the  bride's  house,  she  is  carried  in  the  arms  of  the 
elder  brother  of  the  bridegroom.  They  are  stopped  by 
the  maternal  uncles'  sons,  who  may  beat  the  man  who  is 
carrying  the  bride.  But,  on  payment  by  the  bridegroom 
of  four  annas  to  each  of  his  cousins,  he  and  his  bride 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  house.  Among  the  Yeru- 
kalas  (a  nomad  tribe  in  the  Telugu  country)  polygamy  is 
practised,  and  the  number  of  wives  is  only  limited  by 
the  means  of  the  husband.  Marriage  of  relations  within 
the  degree  of  first  cousins  is  not  allowed.  The  rule 
is  relaxed  with  respect  to  a  man  marrying  the  daughter 
of  his  father's  sister,  which  is  not  only  allowed,  but  a 
custom  prevails  that  the  two  first  daughters  of  a  family 
may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as  wives  for  his 
sons.*  "  The  value  of  a  wife,"  Dr.  Shortt  writes.t  "  is 
fixed  at  twenty  pago<las.  The  maternal  uncle's  right 
to  the  fir:?t  two  daughters  is  valued  at  eight  out  of  twenty 
pagodas,  and  is  carried  out  thus,  if  he  urges  his 
preferential  claim,  and  marries  his  own  sons  to  his  nieces, 
he  pays  for  each  only  twelve  pagodas ;  and,  similarly, 
if  he,  from  not  having  sons  or  any  other  cause,  foregoi*s 
his  claim,  he  receives  eight  pagodas  out  of  the  twenty 
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paid  to  the  girl's  parents  b;  anybody  else  wlio  may  marry 
them."  In  the  formal  marriage  ceremony  among  the 
jungle  Sbolagas  of  Coimbatore,  the  tali  is  tied  by  the 
bri'Iogroom  inside  a  booth.  The  maternal  uncle,  if  he  can 
afford  it,  presents  a  new  cloth  to  the  bride,  and  a  feast 
is  held.  Sometimes  even  this  simple  rite  ia  dispensed 
with,  nnd  the  couple,  without  any  formality,  live  together 
as  man  and  wife  on  the  nnderstanding  that,  at  some 
time,  a  feast  must  be  given  to  a  few  of  the  community. 

At  a  Sembadavan  (Tamil  fishermen)  wedding  small 
*^  gold  and  silver  plates,  called  pattam,  are  tied  to  the  , 
foreheads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Of  these,  the 
raost  conspicuous  are  those  tied  by  the  maternal  uncles, 
which  have  for  the  bridegroom  a  V-shape  Uke  a 
namam,  and  fort  he  bride  the  shape  of  a  pipal  {Ficus 
religiosa)  leaf. 

On  the  wedding  day  among  the  Madigas  (Telugu 
Pariahs)  the  bridegroom's  party  bring  betel  nuts,  limes, 
a  golden  head,  a  bonthu  (unbleached  cotton  thread),  rice, 
and  turmeric  paste.  The  maternal  uncle  of  the  bride 
gives  fiv«  betel  leaves  and  nuta  to  the  Pedda  Madiga 
(head-man),  and  potting  the  bonthu  round  the  bride's 
neck,  ties  the  golden  bead  thereon.  At  a  wedding  among 
the  Jogis  (Telugu  mendicants)  the  kankanam  (wrist 
threads),  which  are  made  of  human  hair,  are  tied  by 
the  maternal  uncles  to  the  wrists  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

Among  many  of  the  classes  which  inhabit  the  plains 
of  Ganjam,  the  younger  brother  has  a  claim  to  marry  the 
widow  of  an  elder  brother. 
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The  Fiilluyans  (astrologers  and  medicine  men)  of 
Malabar,  it  is  said,  permit  marriage  between  even  brother 
and  sister.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  probable 
that  something  of  the  kind  was  once  the  case,  for,  when 
a  man  is  suspected  of  incest,  they  say  '^  He  is  like  the 
PuUuvans."  • 

A  quaint  custom  among  the  Lambadis  of  Mysore  is 
that  the  officiating  Brahman  priest  is  the  only  male 
who  is  permitted  to  be  present.  Immediately  after  the 
betrothal,  the  females  surround  and  pinch  him  on 
all  sides,  and  try  to  strip  him  stark  naked,  repeat- 
ing all  the  time  songs  in  their  mixed  Kutni  dialect. 
The  vicarious  punishment,  to  which  the  solitary  male 
Brahman  is  thus  subjected,  is  said  to  be  apt  retribution 
for  the  cruel  conduct  of  a  Brahman  parent,  who,  in  an 
age  gone-by,  heartlessly  abandoned  his  two  daughters  in 
the  jimgU  ,  cus  they  had  attained  puberty  before  marriage. 
The  pinching  episode  is  a  painful  reality.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  Brahman  u-illingly  undergoes  the 
operation  in  consideration  of  the  fee  paid.t  An  equally 
mauvais  quart  d'heure  is  passed  by  a  Brahman  at  a 
weddinj;  among  the  Lingayats  ( Kannadiyans)  of  Chingle- 
put.  On  the  tali-tying  day  a  Brahman  (generally  a 
Saivite)  is  formally  invited  to  attend,  and  pretends  that 
he  is  unable  to  do  so.  But  he  is,  with  mock  gravity, 
pre.sse<l  hard  to  come,  and,  after  repi»ated  guarantiees  of 
goo<l  faith,  he  iinally  consents  with  great  I'eluctauce  and 
misgivings.  On  his  arrival  at  the  marriage  booth,  the 
headman  of  the  family  in  which  the  marriage  is  taking 
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plaoe  Beiaes  him  roughly  by  the  head,  and  ties  five  cocoa- 
uatft  as  tightly  as  possible  to  bis  kadumi,  or  buDch  of 
liuir  iit  the  bitck  of  liia  head,  amid  the  loud,  though  not 
real  proteatations  of  the  victim.  Those  present,  with  all 
gcriouBiiess,  pacify  hira,  and  he  is  cliecred  by  the  sight  of 
five  rupees,  which  are  presented  to  him  together  with  a 
pair  of  new  cloths,  and  pan-supari.  Meanwhile  the  young 
folk  have  been  making  sport  of  him  by  throwing  at  his 
new  !»nd  old  cloths  big  empty  brinjal  [Solarium  Melmiffeua) 
fruits  filled  with  turmeric  powder  and  clmnam  (powdered 
8hell»Iime).  He  goes  for  the  boys,  who  dodge  him,  and  I 
at  last  the  elders  beat  off  the  youngsters  with  the 
remark  that  "  after  all  he  is  a  Brahman,  and  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with  in  tins  way."  The  Brahman  then 
takes  leave,  and  is  heard  of  no  more  in  connection  with 
the  marriage  rites.  The  whole  ceremony  has  a  decided 
ring  of  mockery  about  it,  and  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  celebrated  more  in  derision  than  in  honour  of  the 
Brahmaus.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Lingayats  will  not 
even  accept  water  from  a  Brahman's  hands,  and  do  not, 
lika  many  other  castes,  require  his  services  in  connection 
with  marriage  or  funei-al  rites.  The  ceremony  of  tying 
cocoanuts  to  the  hair  of  the  Brahman  appears  to  be 
observed  by  the  bamboo  section  of  the  Kannadiyans, 
and  not  by  the  rattan  section.  These  two  sections  carry 
their  pots  of  curds  in  rattan  and  bamboo  baskets 
respectively.  Bj  the  rattan  section  a  cinaint  ceremonial 
is  oijserved.  The  vilJag^e  baiber  13  invited  to  be  present, 
and  the  infant  bride  and  bridegtoom  are  seated  before 
him  in  a  state  of  nudity.       He  ia  ^jovicled  with  some  good 
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ghl  in  a  cocoanut  shell,  aud  has  to  sprinkle  this  over 
the  heads  of  the  contracting  couple  by  means  of  a  grass 
or  reed.  This  he  is  prevented  from  doing  by  a  cruel 
contrivance.  A  large  stone  is  suspended  from  his  neck 
by  a  rope,  and,  by  means  of  another  rope,  he  is  kept 
nodding  backwards  and  forwards  by  urchins  at  his  back. 
Eventually  he  succeeds  in  his  efforts,  and,  after  receiving 
a  small  fee,  ghl,  and  pan-supari,  he  is  dismissed.  The 
bride  aud  bridegroom  then  take  an  oil  bath,  aud  the 
marriage  ceremony  it  proceeded  with.*  The  stone  round 
the  neck  probably  represents  the  linga,  cmd  the  barber 
becomes  for  the  moment  a  Lingayat. 

In  an  account  of  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the 
Lambadis,  Mr.  Francis  writes  f  that  the  right  hands  of 
the  couple  are  joined,  and  they  walk  seven  times  round 
two  grain-poanding  pestles,  while  the  women  chant  the 
following  song,  one  line  being  sung  for  each  journey 
round  the  pestle  : — 

To  yoQitelf  and  myself  marriage  has  taken  place. 
Together  we  will  walk  round  the  marriage  pole. 
Walk  the  third  time.     Marriage  has  taken  place. 
You  are  mine  by  marriage. 
Walk  the  fifth  time.     Marriage  has  taken  place. 
Walk  the  sixth  time.    Marriage  has  taken  place. 
Walk  the  seventh  time.     Marriage  has  taken  place. 
We  have  walked  seven  times.     I  am  yours. 
Walk  the  seventh  time.    You  are  mine. 

This  Lambadi  ceremonial,  at  which  a  Brahman  is 
present)  may  be  compared  with  the  Brahmauical  saptapadi 
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(seven  feet),  which  has  already  (p.  1 )  been  described  as  the 
essential  and  blading  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Lingayats,  in  the  case  of  a 
four -day  marriage,  the  first  day  is  spent  in  worshipping 
ancestors.  On  the  second  day,  rice  and  oil  are  sent  to 
the  local  mutt  (place  where  the  priest  stays)  and  oil  alone 
to  the  relatives.  New  puts  arc  brought  with  much 
shouting,  and  deposited  in  tlie  room  in  which  the  house- 
hold god  is  kept.  A  booth  is  erected,  and  the  bridegi-oom 
sits  under  it  side  by  side  with  a  married  female  relative, 
and  goes  through  a  performance  called  surigi.  An  en- 
closure i.Si  made  round  them  with  cotton  thread  pa.saed 
ten  times  round  four  earthen  pitchers  placed  at  the  four 
corners.  Five  married  women  come  with  boiled  water, 
and  wash  off  the  oil  aud  turmeric,  with  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  and  his  companion  have  been  anointed. 
The  matrons  then  clothe  them  with  the  new  cloths 
offered  to  the  ancestors  on  the  first  day.  After  some 
ceremonial,  the  thi'ead  forming  the  enclosure  is  removed, 
and  given  to  a  Jangam  (priest).  The  surigi  being  now 
over,  the  bridegroom  and  his  relative  are  taken  back  to 
the  god's  room.  The  bride  and  one  of  her  relations  are 
now  taken  to  the  booth,  and  another  surigi  is  gone 
through.  When  this  is  over,  the  bride  is  taken  to  her 
room,  and  decorated  with  flowers.  At  the  same  time  the 
bridegroom  is  decorated  in  the  god's  room,  and,  mounting 
on  a  bullock',  goes  to  the  village  temple,  where  be  offers  a 
cocoauut.  A  chaplet  of  flowers  (bashingam)  is  tied  to 
his  forehead,  and  he  returns  to  the  house.  In  the  god's 
room  a  panchakalasam,  consisting  of  five  metal  vessels, 
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with  betel  aud  vibhQti  (sacred  ashes)  has  been  arranged, 
one  vessel  being  placed  at  each  corner  of  a  square,  and 
one  in  the  middle.  By  each  kalasam  is  a  cocoanut,  a  date- 
fruit,  a  betel  leaf  and  areoa  nut,  and  one  pice  (copper  coin) 
tied  in  a  handkerchief.  A  cotton  thread  is  passed  round 
the  square,  and  round  the  centre  kalasam  another  thread, 
one  end  of  which  is  held  by  the  family  guru  (priest), 
the  other  by  the  bridegroom,  who  sits  opposite  to  him . 
The  guru  wears  a  ring  made  of  kusa  grass  on  the  big  toe 
of  his  right  foot.  The  bride  sits  on  the  left  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  guru  ties  their  right  and  left  hands 
together  with  kusa  grass.  The  joined  hands  are  washed, 
and  bilva  (ASgle  Marmelos)  leaves  and  flowers  are  offered. 
The  officiating  priest  then  consecrates  the  tali  and  the 
kankanam  (consecrated  thread) ;  ties  the  latter  on  the 
wrist  of  the  joined  hands ;  and  gives  the  tali  to  the 
bridegroom,  who  ties  it  round  the  bride's  neck,  repeating 
some  words  after  the  priest.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
married  couple  worship  Jangams  and  the  elders,  and 
take  off  the  kankanam  from  their  wrists,  and  tie  it  to  the 
doorway. 

In  a  report  bv  hieutenant  Evans  in  1820,  it  is  stated 
that  the  marriages  of  the  ICotasof  the  Nllgiri  hills  remind 
one  of  what  is  called  bundling  in  Wales.  The  young 
man  and  girl,  being  together  for  the  night,  the  pirl  is 
(|Uestioned  next  morning  by  her  relatives  whether  she 
is  pleased  with  her  husb^ind-elect.  If  she  answers  in 
the  affirmative,  it  is  a  marriage  ;  if  not,  the  young  man  is 
immediately  dismissed,  and  the  girl  does  not  suffer  in 
reputation  if  she  thus  discards  half  a  dozen  suitors. 


At  a  weddiDg  among  the  Uahammodan  MappUIaB  or 
Mopltths  of  Malabar,  the  bridegroom  and  his  suite  are 
cuDdiioted  to  a  room  in  the  bride's  house  specially  pre* 
pared  for  tlieir  reception.  After  a  few  miniitoa'  slay  iu 
the  room,  the  party  withdraws,  leaving  the  bridegroom 
alone.  The  bride  13  next  introduced  into  tlie  room  by 
her  female  relations,  and  the  door  is  closed  by  them. 
The  bndegroom  and  the  bride  are  left  together  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  bride  then  Icavt's,  and  the  bridegroom's 
party  enters,  and  take  him  back  to  hi,4  house.  In  some 
places  the  bride  and  bridegruora  are  permitted  to  spend 
the  whole  night  together,  and  the  latter  takes  leave  only 
the  next  morning.  In  some  of  the  southern  taluks 
(divisions)  the  custom  is  the  reverse  of  what  has  just 
been  described.  The  bride  is  first  conducted  into  the 
room,  and  persuaded  or  forced  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  and  the 
bridegroom  is  next  introduced  into  it,  tarries  there  a 
few  moments,  and  then  leaves.  This  is  practicable  only 
in  the  case  of  girls  of  tender  age,  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  of  what  they  are  made  to  do.* 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Nayadis  of  Malabar 
have  recently  l>een  described  by  Mr.  Gopal  Panikkar, 
who  writeaas  follows, t  "  A  large  hut  is  constructed  of 
leaves,  inside  which  the  girl  is  ensconced.  Then 
all  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  village  gather 
raund  the  hut,  and  form  a  ring  about  it.  The  girl's 
father,  or  the    nearest    male    relative,   sits    at   a    short 
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distance  from  the  crowd  with  a  totn-tom  in  his  hands. 
Then  the  music  commences,  and  a  chant  is  sang  by  the 
father,  which  has  been  freely  translated  as  follows  : — 

Take  the  stick,  my  sweetest  daughter ; 

Now  seize  the  stick,  my  dearest  love  ; 
Should  yea  not  capture  the  husband  you  wish  for ; 

Bemember,  His  fate  decides  whom  you  shall  have. 

All  the  young  men  who  are  eligible  for  matrimony  arm 
themselves  with  a  stick  each,  and  begin  to  dance  round 
the  little  hut,  inside  which  the  girl  is  seated.  This  goes 
on  for  close  on  an  hour,  when  each  of  them  thrusts  his 
stick  inside  the  hut  through  the  leaf  covering.  The 
girl  has  then  to  take  hold  of  one  of  these  sticks  from 
the  inside,  and  the  owner  of  the  stick  which  is  seized  by 
her  becomes  the  husband  of  the  concealed  bride.  This 
ceremony  is  followed  by  feasting,  after  which  tho  marriage 
is  consummated."  Among  the  jun^^'le  Kurumbas  of  the 
Nllgiris  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  marriage  rite.  A  man  and 
woman  will  mate  together,  and  live  as  man  and  wife. 
And,  if  it  happens  that  in  a  family  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  such  wives  for  one  or  two  generations  without 
the  woman  deserting  her  man  in  favour  of  another,  it 
becomes  an  event,  and  is  celebrated  as  such.  The  pair  sit 
together,  and  pour  water  over  each  other  from  pots. 
They  then  put  on  new  cloths,  and  a  feast  is  partaken  of. 
Among  the  jungle  Sholagas,  when  a  man  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl,  and  she  likes  him,  they  go  off  to  the  jungle 
for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  the  whole  village 
turns  out  with  tom-toms  and  other  musical  instruments. 
They  go  into  the  jungle  and  find  the  young  couple,  whom 
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they  bring  in  prooesaion  to  the  temple,  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed.  AccordiDg  toaootlier 
ftcootint,  the  couple  elope  to  a  distant  jungle,  and  return 
home  only  after  the  bride  haa  become  a  mother.* 

There  exists,  among  the  hill  Uriilis  of  Coimbatore, 
a  kind  of  informal  union  called  kudiivali.  A  man  and 
woman  will,  by  mutual  consent,  elope  into  the  jungle,  and  ^ 
live  there  together  till  they  are  discovered,  and  brought 
back  by  their  relations.  A  council-meeting  is  held,  and  \ 
they  are  recognised  as  man  and  wife  if  the  bride-money 
and  fine  inflicted  are  paid.  Taihire  to  pay  up  would 
render  them  liable  to  excommunication.  To  celebrate  the 
event,  a  feast  must  be  given  by  the  man,  and,  if  he  should 
die  without  having  fed  the  community,  any  children  born 
to  him  are  considered  as  illegitimate.  In  such  a  case, 
the  widow  or  her  near  relatives  are  asked  to  give  food 
to  at  least  a  few  before  the  corpse  is  removed,  so  as  to 
legitimatise  the  children. 

Sh liber nagiri,  in  the  Ganjara  Maliahs,  has  two  tryst- 
ing  trees,  consisting  of  a  jak  and  mango  growing  close 
together.  The  custom  was  for  a  Khond,  unable  to  pay 
the  marriage  tees  to  the  Patro,  (head-man)  to  meet  his 
love  here  at  night  and  plight  his  troth,  and  then  for  the 
two  to  retire  into  the  jungles  for  three  days  and  nights 
before  returning  to  the  village.  Afterwards,  they  were 
considered  to  be  man  and  wife. 

In  one  form  of  marriage  among  the  jungle  Chenchus, 
a  man,  wishing  to  marry,  selects  his  bride,  and  both 
retire  for  one  night  by  mutual  consent  from  the  gudem 
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(village).  On  the  following  morning,  when  they  return, 
their  parents  invite  their  friends  and  relatives,  and,  by 
formally  investing  them  with  new  cloths,  declare  them 
duly  married.  To  complete  the  ceremony,  a  meal  is 
given  to  those  assembled.* 

Until  she  is  seven  or  eight  years  old,  a  Thanda  Pulayan 
(agrestic  serf)  girl  of  Cochin,  wears  no  covering  except  a 
strip  of  the  tender  bark  of  the  areca  palm.  When  she 
assumes  the  garment  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  thanda 
(a  sedge),  a  ceremony  called  thanda  kalyanam  (mnrriago) 
is  celebrated  at  an  auspicious  hour  on  an  appointed  day. 
The  garment  is  generally  made  by  a  female  relative.  The 
investiture  is  the  occasion  of  a  feast  of  curry  and  rice, 
fish  and  toddy. 

With  the  Tangalan  Paraiyans,  the  betrothal  cere- 
mony, or  pariyam,  is  binding  as  long  as  the  contracting; 
couple  are  alive.  They  may  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  without  performing  the  marriage  ceremonial,  and 
children  born  to  them  are  considered  as  legitimate. 
But,  when  their  offspring  marry,  the  parents  must  first 
go  through  the  marriage  rites,  and  the  children  are 
then  married  in  the  same  pandal  on  the  same  day. 

I  have  previously  stated  t  that  *'  the  Yerukalasof  the 
Kistna  district  are  divided  into  two  classes— shrep  an<l 
goats  pnictirally.  Of  thes«»,  the  lattor  aro  the  bastard 
otfspnng  of  the  former.  They  are  ii'jt  allowed  to  marry 
among  the  legitimate  memhors.  But,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from   becoming  a  separate   caste,    the   sons   and 
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daughters  of  a  bastard  couple  are  nut  allowed  to  marry  a 
bo^tard.  They  must  marry  a  legitiinaUj,  and  so  the 
second  generation  ia  clean  np;ain.*'  The  Collector  of  the 
district  informs  me  that  leffitiraate  may  not  marry 
illogitiraate.  Illegitimute  must  marry  illegitimate.  The 
offspring  thereof  is  ipso  facto  whitewashed,  and  becomes 
legitimate,  and  mnst  miirry  a  legitimate.  According  to 
the  Bev.  J.  Oain,  •  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  a 
Yernkala,  the  father  of  an  unmarried  little  boy  often  brings 
a  rupee,  and  ties  it  in  the  cloth  of  the  father  of  the  newly 
born  girl.  When  the  girl  is  grown  up,  he  can  claim  her 
for  his  son.  For  twenty-five  rupees  be  can  claim  her 
much  earlier. 

Among  the  Nanga  Porojas  (cultivating  hill  tribe)  of 
Vizagapatam,  pits  are  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which 
during  the  cold  season  the  children  are  put  at  night  to 
keep  them  warm.  The  pit  ia  about  nine  feet  in  dia- 
meter. In  the  spring  all  the  marriageable  girls  of  a 
settlement  are  put  into  one  pit,  and  a  young  man,  who 
has  really  selected  his  bride  with  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  comes  and  sings  to  her  by  name.  Whereupon, 
if  she  likes  him,  she  comes  out,  a  fire  is  lighted,  and  a 
dance  takes  place.  If  the  girl  sings  back  that  she  will 
not  have  him,  he  tries  some  other  girl's  name.  On  one 
occasion  n  leopard  jumped  into  the  pit,  and  killed  some  of 
the  maidens.  According  to  another  version,  a  number 
of  Bhonda  youths,  who  are  candidates  for  matrimony, 
start  off  for  a  village,  where  they  hope  to  find  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  young  women,  and  make  known  their 
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wishes  to  the  elders,  who  receive  them  with  all  due 
oeremoiiy.  The  juice  of  the  salop  (sago  palm,  Caryofa 
ureni<)  in  a  fermented  state  is  in  great  requisition,  m 
nothing  can  be  done  without  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
this,  their  favourite  beverage.  The  youths  excavate  an 
underground  chamber  (if  one  is  not  already  prepared) 
having  an  apeiture  at  the  top,  admitting  of  the  entrance 
of  one  at  a  time.  Into  this  the  young  gentlemen,  with 
a  corresponding  number  of  young  girls,  are  introduced, 
when  they  grope  about  and  make  their  selection,  after 
which  they  ascend  out  of  it,  each  holding  the  young  lady 
of  his  choice  by  the  foreBnger  of  one  of  her  hands. 
Bracelets  are  then  put  on  her  arms  by  the  elders.* 

Dr.  Rivers  informs  me  that,  when  a  Toda  marriage 
is  arranged,  the  future  husband  gives  a  cloth,  and 
salutes  (head  to  foot)  the  father,  mother  and  brothers 
of  his  future  bride.  I  am  told  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
prospective  bride  bows  down  with  her  face  to  the  ground, 
and  her  husband-elect  places  first  the  right,  and  then 
the  left  foot  on  her  hecul. 

Unusual  details  in  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the 
Chettis  (traders)  are  the  wearing  of  a  toe-ring  by  the 
bridegroom,  and  a  custom,  said  to  be  now  dying  out,  of 
inviting  a  car|>enter  to  bless  the  happy  pair.  Unmarried 
girls  usually  wear  a  necklace  of  cowry  {Cypnva  mnneUi) 
shells  and  beads.  This  is  notoworthy,  for,  though 
marrie<l  women  in  many  (*astes  are  distinguished  by  the 
tali  round  their  necks  and  the  silver  rings  on  their  second 
toes,  and  in  the  case  of  Brahmans  by  wearing  one  end 
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of  tlieir  cloths  passed  between  their  legs,  it  is  unusual 
for  unmarried  girls  to  wear  any  badge  of  their  condition,* 

The  Ilaiyattakudi  section  of  the  Chettis  has  seven 
exogamous  sub-divisiona,  called  kovils  or  templeB, 
which  derive  their  iiamee  from  seven  favourite  temples. 
Ilaiyattakudi  is  considered  the  parent  temple,  and,  when 
a  man  of  nny  of  the  other  six  kovils  is  married,  he  has 
to  obtain  two  garlands  of  flowers,  one  from  the  temple 
at  that  place,  and  one  from  the  temple  after  which  his 
sub-division  is  named.* 

The  Kondayamkottai  Maravans,  Mr.  F.  Fawcett  tella 
ue,  t  are  divided  into  six  sub-tribes  or  trees.  Each  tree  or 
kothu  (branch)  is  divided  into  three  khilais  or  branches. 
Those  of  the  khilais  belonging  to  the  same  tree  or  kothu 
are  never  allowed  to  intermarry.  "A  man  or  woman 
must  marry  with  one  of  a  khilai  belonging  to  another 
tree  than  his  own,  his  or  her  own  being  that  of  his  or 
her  mother,  and  not  of  the  father.  But  marriage  is  not 
permissible  between  those  of  any  two  trees  or  kothus. 
There  are  some  restrictions.  For  instance,  a  branch  of 
betel-vine  or  leaves  may  marry  with  a  brancli  of  cocoanot, 
but  not  with  areca  nuts  or  dates.  The  tali  must  be 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  bridegroom's  sister.  The 
bride's  father,  uncle,  or  other  relations,  present  the 
bridegroom  with  money,  the  amount  of  which  must  be 
an  odd  number." 

Among  Telugu  Brahmans,  the  interposition  of  a oloth 
as  a  screen  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  just  before 
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the  tying  of  the  mangala  suthram  (tali)  is  fairly  common. 
It  is  resorted  to,  so  that  the  bride  may  not  be  seen  by  the 
bridegroom.  Further,  the  bride  is,  like  the  Santhal  bride 
in  Bengal,  made  to  sit  in  a  capacious  basket,  which  is 
either  empty  or  partly  filled  with  paddy.  The  tali  is  tied 
while  she  is  in  the  basket.  Among  all  the  Telugu- 
speaking  cctstes,  from  Brahmaos  to  Madigas,  small  black 
glass  beads  form  part  of  the  mangala  sathram.  At  a 
marriage  among  the  Izhavans  or  Iluvans  (toddy-drawers) 
of  Travancore,  it  is  a  barber  woman  that  ties  the 
pratisaram  or  the  diksha  thread  (the  eqaivalent  of  the 
kankanam)  roand  the  bride's  wrist,  and  formally  hands 
over  the  tali  to  the  bridegroom.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  N.  Subramani  Iyer  *  that  shaving  was  originally  not 
a  mere  question  of  personal  toilette,  but  a  Hacrament, 
and  the  priestly  function  was  combined  with  that  of 
the  barber.  On  the  wedding  day  among  the  Iluvans 
of  Malabar,  the  bridegroom's  face  is  shaved,  and,  after 
being  rubbed  with  oil,  he  is  bathed  by  seven  young  men. 
He  is  carried,  or  walks  on  planks  from  the  bathing- 
place  to  the  marriage  booth,  and  must  not  touch  the 
ground  with  his  feet.  The  barber  cuts  the  nails  of  an 
Okkiliyan  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  barlx»r  also,  after 
worshipping,  shaves  the  face  of  an  Idaiyan  bridegroom, 
and  receives  as  his  fee  four  annas,  some  rice,  and  the 
cloth  which  the  young  man  was  wearing.  An  Odde 
may  not  shave  his  face  till  it  has  been  shaved  by  the 
barber  on  his  wedding  day. 
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It  is  the  barber,  at  a  marriage  among  the  Konga 
Vellalas  (caltivatora)  of  the  Salem  district,  who  officiates 
at  the  marriage  rites,  and  ties  the  tali.  Brahmans  are 
invited  to  the  wedding,  and  treated  with  dne  respect,  and 
presented  with  money,  rice,  betel  leaves  and  nats.  The 
barber,  when  he  ties  the  tali,  mutters  something  aboat 
Brahman  and  Vedas  in  a  respectful  manner.  The  story 
goe3  that,  during  the  days  of  the  Chera,  Chola,  and 
Pandyan  kings,  a  Brahman  and  an  Arabattan  (barber) 
were  both  invited  to  a  marriage  feast.  Bat  the  Brahman, 
on  his  arrival,  died,  and  the  folk,  believing  his  death  to 
be  an  evil  omen,  ruled  that,  the  Brahman  being  missing, 
tbey  would  have  the  Ambattan ;  and  it  ha3  ever  since 
been  the  custom  for  the  Ambattan  to  officiate  at  wed- 
dings. The  purohits  (priests)  of  the  Kalian  Mnppans 
(stone  workers)  of  Malabar  are  Tamil  barbers,  who 
officiate  at  their  marriages.  The  barber  shaves  the 
bridegroom  before  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the 
purohit  has  to  blow  the  conch  shell  all  the  way  from  the 
bridegroom's  iiouse  to  that  of  the  bride.* 

At  a  wedding  among  the  low-class  Malas  of  the 
Telugu  country,  a  barber  pares;  ^he  bridegroom's  toe-nails, 
and,  aa  a  mere  form,  touches  his  chin  with  a  razor. 
Then,  taking  two  rice-pounders,  he  dips  ttie  ends  in  milk 
and  ghi,  and  touches  the  shoulders  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  as  a  signal  to  retire  for  bathing,  while  he 
salutes  them  with  th«  words  "  Good  bo  to  you.''t 
In  like  manner,  at  a  Kamma  wedding,  the  bjirber  pares 
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the  nails  of  the  bridegroom,  and  tenches  those  of  the 
bride  with  a  mango  leaf  dipped  in  milk.     A  Kapu  (Telugn 
agriculturist)  bridegroom  is  invested  with  a  new  cloth, 
and  the  bride  placed  beside  him.     Their  cloths  are  then 
tied  together  in  a  knot.     A  barber  next  approaches  with 
a  brass  cup  of  water,  and  a  plate  containing  rice  stained 
with  turmeric  is  placed  upon  the  ground.     Each  of   the 
visitors  takes  up  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  sprinkles  them 
on  the  head  of  the  couple,  and  waves  round  their  heads 
some  small  pieces  of  money  to  avert  the  evil  eye.    The 
coins  so  used  are  thrown  into  the  barber's  cup.     The 
barber  then  cuts  the  toe-nails  of  the  bridegroom.     This, 
with  the  SQdras,  answers  to  the  ceremony  of  shaving  the 
head  among  the  Brahmans.     Later,  a  cloth   is  held  up 
between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  she  is  presented 
to  him  by  her  father.     The  couple  unite  hands,  and  walk 
round  the   dais  thrice.     Then,  the  veil  being  again  held 
up  between  them,  the  bridegroom  places  his  right  foot 
upon  a  black  pounding  stone,  and  the  bride  puts  her  left 
foot  three  times  upon  his  right.     Then  she  treads  with 
her  right  foot  upon  the  stone,  and  he  places  his  left  foot 
upon  it  three  times.     The  temporary  screen  is  then  a^ain 
removtHl,  and  the  bride  puts  on  the  saffron-coloured  cloth 
brought  as  a  present  for  her  by  the  bridegroom's  father. 
Bride  and  bridegroom  look   up  at  the  sky  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pole-star,  (ArQndati)  and   then  enter  the 
apartment,  when  the  marriage  feast  Ci»mmences.     At  a 
Brahman  marriage  ceremony,  the  bridegroom  shows  tht^ 
bride   the    pole-star,   and   recites   the   following    text : 
''  Heaven  is  stable ;  the  earth  is  stable ;  this  universe  is 
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forest  tribe),  wedding,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sit 
side  by  side  on  two  planks  upon  a  raised  platform.  The 
mothers  of  the  contracting  parties  then  anoint  them 
with  oil,  turmeric,  and  sandal  paste.  The  pair  retire  to 
bathe,  and  return  from  the  bath  decorated  with  jewelry, 
and  wearing  new  cloths,  which  have  been  dipped  in 
turmeric  water  and  dried.  They  next  stand,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  platform,  and  a  cloth  is  intei*posed  as  a  screen 
between  them,  after  the  kankanam,  or  cotton  thread 
dipped  in  tnrmerio  water,  has  been  tied  to  the  wrist. 
To  this  thread  a  folded  mnngo  {Ufanrfifern  intUca)  leaf 
is  sometimes  attached.  The  couple  next  approach  the 
screen,  and  the  bridegroom,  stretching  his  right  leg 
underneath  the  screen,  places  his  right  foot  on  the  right 
foot  of  the  bride.  He  then  takes  up  the  bottu,  or  gold 
omamenti  attached  to  a  cotton  thread  dyed  with  turmeric, 
and  ties  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  his  foot  still  on 
hers.  In  some  cases  a  cotton  thread  (bashingam)  with 
a  folded  mango  leaf  attached  to  it  is  further  tied  on  the 
head,  in  imitation  of  the  custom  among  the  Nayudns, 
Kapus,  and  others. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Kavarais  (Tamil 
synonym  for  Balija)  who  are  settled  in  TinnevellT  are 
like  thoi^e  of  many  other  Telugu  castes,  and  the  inter- 
position  of  a  scre<>n  botwe^Mi  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  tying  of  the  second  tali  or  strinjr  of  black  beads 
on  the  nagavali  day  (sacrifice  to  the  D$vas)  are  Mr- 
formed.  But  those  who  belong  to  the  SimaneK  sept  go 
through  two  additional  oeremonies.  One  of  these,  called 
Kriahnaminm  parantalu,  is  performed  on  the  day  previous 
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to  the  tying  of  the  tali.  It  oonsiats  in  the  worship  ol  ' 
thu  soul  of  Krishnamma,  a  married  woman.  A  new 
clotli  is  purchast'd,  and  presented,  together  with  money, 
betel,  etc.,  to  a  married  woman,  who  eata  before  those 
who  are  assembled.  Alt  the  formalities  of  the  sriidh, 
(memorial  ceremony)  are  observed,  except  the  burning  of  ' 
the  sacred  tire  (homani)  and  repeating  of  mantrams  from 
the  Vedas.  This  ceremony  is  very  commonly  observed 
by  Brahmans,  and  castes  which  employ  Brahman  priests 
for  their  ceremonials.  The  main  idea  is  the  propitiation 
of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  married  woman.  If  in  a 
family  a  married  woman  dies,  every  ceroroony  of  an 
anspicious  nature  should  be  preceded  by  the  worship 
of  the  Sumangali  (married  woman),  which  is  known  as 
Suraangali-prarthana.  Orthodox  women  think  that,  if 
the  soul  of  Sumangali  is  not  thus  worshipped,  she  may  do 
some  injury  to  those  who  are  performing  the  ceremony. 
On  the  tali-tying  day  the  Kavarai  bride  and  bridegroom 
proceed  to  the  temple  to  worship.  A  few  small  pots 
are  placed  on  the  turban  of  the  bridegroom,  and  on  the 
head  of  the  bride,  where  they  are  kept  in  position  by  the 
kongu  or  free  end  of  her  cloth.  The  sacred  thread  is 
worn  during  the  marriage  oereraony,  but  not  afterwards. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  wedding  among  liie  Kunibaa 
(Canarese  shepherds)  of  western  Bellary,  a  square  space 
is  marked  out  by  pots  filled  with  water,  which  are 
placed  at  each  corner.  Round  the  pots  five  turns  of 
cotton  thread  are  wound.  Within  the  square  a  pestle, 
painted  with  red  and  white  stripes,  is  placed,  on  which 
the  bridal  conple,  with  two   young  girls,    sit.     Rice  is 
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thrown  over  them,  they  are  anointed  and  washed,  and 
receive  presents.  Later  on,  the  marriage  dais  is  covered 
with  a  blanket  (kambli),  on  which  a  mill-stone  and 
basket  filled  with  cholum  {Andropogon  Sorghum),  are 
placed.  The  bridegroom  standing  with  a  foot  on  the 
stone,  and  the  bride  with  a  foot  on  the  basket,  the  tali 
is  tied  by  the  officiating  Brahman  priest,  while  those 
assembled  throw  rice  over  the  happy  pair.  On  the  night 
of  the  sixth  day  after  mari*iage,  a  large  metal  plate 
or  gangalam  is  filled  with  ricp,  ghl,  curds,  and  sugar. 
Round  this  some  of  the  relatives  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom sit,  and  finish  off  the  food.  The  number  of 
those  who  partake  thereof  must  be  an  odd  one,  and  they 
must  eat  the  food  eis  quickly  as  possible.  If  anything 
goes  wrong  with  them  while  eating  or  afterwards,  it 
is  regarded  as  an  omen  of  impending  misfortune.  Some 
even  consider  it  as  an  indication  of  the  bad  character 
of  the  bride. 

The  PatnOlkarans  found  in  the  Tamil  districts  have 
adopted  some  of  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Telugus, 
and  a  number  of  small  pots  are  set  up  in  a  room,  and 
worshipped  daily  throughout  the  marriage  ceremony.  A 
figure  of  a  car  (plate  V)  is  drawn  on  the  wall  with  red 
earth  or  laterite  stone,  and  on  it  the  gotra  of  the  bride* 
groom  is  written.  The  Patnfllkarans  are  a  caste  of 
weavers,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Gujarati,  and  migrated 
to  the  south  from  Oujarat.  They  claim  to  be  San- 
raahtra  Brfthmans. 

During  the  wedding  ceremony  among  the  Paraiyaus 
of  Coimbaiore,  a  pesUa  is  placed  in  the  marriage  booth, 
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aad  the  bridegroom  sits  on  it.  Tbe  bride's  father  and 
brothers  rob  oil  over  his  head,  and  he  is  bathed.  The 
bride  then  sits  on  the  pestle,  and  is  in  like  manner 
anointed  with  oil  and  bathed.  The  pestle  is  tiien 
removi'd,  and  a  plank  placed  in  its  stead.  A  Four-anna 
piece,  iind  a  small  chank  shell  {TarbineJIa  rnpa)  such  aa 
is  usnd  as  a  baby's  pap-bowl,  are  thrown  into  a  pot 
containing  turmeric  water,  from  whicli  the  bride  is 
expected  to  pick  up  the  shell,  and  the  bridegroom  the 
coin.  This  is  repeated  throe  time-*,  and  the  kankanams 
(wrist  threads)  are  then  untied,  and  put  into  the  pot. 
When  an  Odde  bride  and  bridegroom  enter  the  bride's 
house,  M  pot  of  water  is  broitglit,  amt  they  pnt  thoir 
hands  into  it.  A  ring  is  dropped  into  the  pot,  and  they 
both  try  to  pick  it  up.  Whoever  first  does  so  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  more  clever.  This  is  repeated  three 
times.  At  a  wedding  among  the  Uevangas  (weavers), 
a  pap-bow]  and  ring  are  put  into  a  pot.  If  the  bride 
picks  out  the  pap-bowl,  her  first  child  will  be  a  girl ; 
if  the  bridegroom  picks  out  the  ring,  it  will  he  a  boy. 
At  an  Idaiyan  (Tamd  shepherd)  wedding,  a  gold  and 
silver  ring  are  placed  in  a  large  pot,  and  in  another  pot; 
a  style,  such  as  is  used  for  writing  on  palm  leaves,  and 
a  piece  of  palm  leaf  are  placed.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom then  struggle  to  catch  hold  of  these  objects. 
Included  among  the  presents  to  a  Nanchinat  Vellala 
bridegroom  in  Travancoi-o  are  an  iron  writing  stylo 
and  a  knife.* 
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At  a  marriage  €unong  the  Iluvans  (toddy-tappers) 
of  Malabar,  the  bridegroom  removes  seven  threads  from 
the  new  cloth  brought  for  the  bride,  and  makes  a  string 
with  them,  which  is  coloured  yellow  with  turmeric.  To 
the  string  he  attaches  the  tali,  which  he  places  on  betel 
leaves,  and  hands  over  to  his  sister.  During  the  cere- 
mony the  bride  stands  on  rice,  and  covers  her  face  with 
betel  leaves.  To  bring  good  luck  to  the  young  couple, 
a  married  woman  with  a  child  meets  them  as  they 
approach  the  bridegroom's  house. 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Holeyas  (agrestic  serfs)  of 
South  Canara,  the  bridegroom^s  party  go  to  the  bride's 
house  with  rice,  betel-leaves  andareca-nuts,  and  wait  the 
whole  night  outside  the  bride's  hut,  the  bridegroom 
being  seated  on  a  mat  specially  made  by  the  bride. 
Next  morning  the  bride  is  made  to  sit  opposite  the  bride- 
groom with  a  winnowing  fan,  fiKed  with  betel-leaves, 
etc.,  between  them.  Meanwhile  the  men  and  women 
throw  rice  over  the  heads  of  the  contracting  couple. 
The  bride  then  accom|>anie8  the  bridegroom  to  his  hut, 
carrying  the  mat  with  her.  The  marriage  ceremony 
lasts  four  days,  during  which  time  none  of  the  party 
should  fail  to  sit  on  the  mat.  On  the  last  day  the  couple 
take  the  mat  to  a  river  or  tank  (pond\  where  fish  are  to 
be  found,  and  catch  8om»  fish,  which  they  let  go  after 
kissing  them.^  At  a  wedding  among  the  leaf- wearing 
Koragas  of  South  Canara,  the  bride  and  bridef^room 
take  a  cold  bath,  and  seat  themselves  side  by  side  on  a 
mat  with  a  handful  of  rice  between  them.     The  blessings 
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cocoanut,  is  plaoed  on  the  joined  hands.  The  parents,  the 
managers  of  the  two  families,  and  the  village  headmen, 
all  touch  the  vessel,  which,  with  the  hands  of  the  bridal 
pair,  is  moved  up  and  down  three  times.  In  some 
families  the  water  is  poured  from  the  vessel  into  the 
united  hands  of  the  couple,  and  this  betokens  the  gift 
of  the  bride.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  receive 
the  congratulations  of  the  guests,  who  express  a  hope 
that  they  may  become  the  parents  of  twelve  sons  and 
twelve  daughters.  An  empty  plate,  and  another  con- 
taining rice,  are  next  placed  before  the  pair,  and  their 
friends  sprinkle  them  with  rice  from  the  one,  and  place 
a  small  gift,  generally  four  annas,  in  the  other.  The 
bridegroom  then  makes  a  gift  to  the  bride,  which  is 
called  tirdochi,  and  varies  in  amount  according  to  the 
position  of  the  parties.  Among  the  Ares^  the  pot  contains 
a  mixture  of  water,  milk,  ghl,  honey,  and  curds  instead 
of  plain  water.  In  the  dhare  ceremony  as  performed 
by  the  Gaudas  (Canarese  farmers),  the  bridal  pair  hold 
in  their  joined  hands  five  betel  leaves,  an  areca  nut,  and 
four  annas  ;  and,  after  the  water  has  b^'en  poured,  the 
bride-groom  ties  a  tali  on  the  neck  (»f  the  bride. t  At 
marriages  among  the  Mogers  (Canarese  fishermen)  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  sit  under  a  pandal,  and  join  hands, 
palms  uppermost.  Upon  their  hands  the  maternal  uncle 
of  the  bride  places  first  some  rice,  next  five  betel  leaves, 
then  an  unhusked  arecanut,  and  last  of  all  a  lighted  wick. 
The  bridal  couple  slowly  lower  their  hands,  and  deposit 


*  Th«  An9  Mn>  Maid  to  be  clo»«*lj  Allied  to  the  Maiathis,  and  ■p«ak  Marathi 
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all  these  things  on  the  gronnd.  The  bride's  maternal 
ancle  then  takes  her  by  the  hand,  and  formally  makea 
her  over  to  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  bridegroom.* 

Among  vanous  Oriya  classes  in  Ganjam,  a  bachelor 
wishing  to  marry  a  widow,  or  a  widower  wishing  to 
remarry,  has  first  to  raarry  a  sahada  or  shadi  tree, 
called  in  Teluga  bharinike  chettu,  which  is  afterwards 
cut  down.  This  tree  is  apparently  Strehliis  asper,  the 
twig's  of  which  are  struck  in  and  around  thatched  housea 
to  ward  off  lightning. 

The  essential  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
among  the  Badhoyis  (Oriya  carpenters  and  blacksmiths) 
is  the  tyinff  together  of  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.t  In  like  manner,  at  a  wedding  among  the 
Bolasis  and  Bamantiyas  (Oriya  cultivators),  the  binding 
portion  of  the  ceremony  is  hasthogonthi,  or  the  tying 
together  of  the  hands  of  the  bridal  pair  with  a  cotton 
thread  soaked  in  turmeric  water.f  The  contracting 
parties  at  a  wedding  among  the  jungle  Kadirs  of  the 
western  ghats  link  together  the  little  fingers  of  their 
right  hands  as  a  token  of  their  union,  and  walk  in  pro- 
cession round  the  marriage  booth.  So,  too,  the  Pano 
(hill  tribe  of  Ganjam)  bride  and  bridegroom  have  to 
join  their  little  fingers  to  make  the  ceremony  binding.t 
At  a  marriage  among  the  Paraiyans  of  Coimbatore,  the 
little  finger  of  the  bridegroom's  right  hand  is  linked 
with  the  little  finger  of  the  bride's  left  hand,  the  two 
hands  being  covered    with  a  cloth.     The  ends  of  the 

*  Manual  of  the  South  Csiiarit  iliitrict. 
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cloth  of  an  Ukkiliyan  (cultivator)  bride  and  bridegroom, 
with  betel  leaves  and  nuts  in  them,  are  tied  together, 
and  the  liltle  fingers  of  their  right  hands  are  linked. 
The  contracting  parties,  among  the  hill  Uralis,  sit  on 
a  plank  with  their  little  fingers  linked,  while  the  bride- 
money  is  paid  to  the  father-in-law  and  the  milk-monej 
to  the  mother-in-law.  In  one  form  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  among  the  Kondayamkottai  Maravans,  the 
Brahman  priest  ties  together  the  little  fingers  of  the 
right  hands  of  the  contracting  couple,  which  are  inter- 
locked, with  a  silken  thread."^  Among  the  Kappiliyans 
(Canarese  cultivators)  who  have  settled  in  the  Madura 
district,  the  tali  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  binding 
portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  the  locking  of  the 
fingers  of  the  bridal  couple  under  a  cloth  by  their 
maternal  uncles.  The  wedding-day  is  called  kai  kudako 
dhina  (hand-joining  day). 

A  curious  ceremony  during  a  marriage  among  the 
Goundans  (cultivators)  of  Coimbatore  is  the  visit  of  the 
bride  to  the  nattu-kal  (place  where  seedlings  are  raised) 
where  a  Pillayar  (elephant  god)  is  made  of  cow-dung 
or  mud,  worshipped,  and  broken  up.  At  this  s|>ot  the 
nattu-kal  and  the  sun  are  also  worshippod.f 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Pallans  ^  agricultural 
labourers)  of  Coimbatore,  cocoanuts  are  broken,  and 
oflfered  to  a  Pillayar  made  of  cow-dung.  The  tali  is  taken 
round  in  one  of  the  fragments,  to  bi*  blessed  by  tho8t« 
assembled.     When  a  marriage  is  couicmplated  among 
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the  Idai^ans  (Tiimil  shepherds)  of  the  same  place,  the 
parents  of  the  prospective  bride  and  bridegroom  go  to 
the  temple,  and  tiirow  before  the  idol  a  red  and  a  white 
flower,  each  wrapped  in  a  betel-leaf.  A  small  child  is 
then  asked  to  pick  up  one  of  the  leaves.  It  the  one 
selected  contains  the  white  flower,  it  is  considered  auspi- 
cion?,  and  the  roarriage  will  be  contracted.  During  the 
marriage  ceremony  the  officiating  Bra!im;in  places  a 
coiv-dung  Pitlayar  in  the  marriage  booth.  The  bride 
husks  some  paddy.  The  relations  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  fetch  from  the  potter's  house  seven  pots 
called  aduknpanai  (pots  kept  one  over  the  other),  two 
large  piits  called  ara?aaipanai,  and  scvcp  earthen  trays, 
and  phice  them  in  front  of  the  mud  platform.  The  pots 
are  filled  witb  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  gold  is 
dropped  into  each.  The  pots  are  worshipped  daily 
during  the  marriage  ceremony. 

The  match-making  among  the  hill  Uralis  of  Coimba- 
tore  is  carried  out  by  the  boy's  parents,  who,  with  his 
other  relations,  pay  two  visits,  one  with  and  one  without 
the  boy,  to  the  parents  of  the  girl.  The  party  must  bo 
received  witli  due  respect,  which  is  shown  by  taking 
hold  of  the  walking-sticks  of  the  guests  on  arrival,  and 
receiving  them  on  a  mat.  A  flower  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  stone  or  figure  representing  the  tribal  goddess,  and, 
after  pQja  has  been  done  to  it,  it  is  addressed  in  the  words 
"  Oh  !  swami  (god),  drop  tlie  flower  to  the  right  if  the 
marriage  is  going  to  be  propitious,  and  to  the  left  if 
otherwise."  Should  the  flower  remain  on  the  image 
without  falling  either  way,  it  is  greeted  aa  a  very  happy 
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omen.  On  the  occasion  of  the  betrothal  ceremony,  if  the 
biideg room's  party,  on  their  way  to  the  bride's  village, 
have  to  cross  a  stream,  running  or  dry,  the  bridegroom 
is  not  allowed  to  walk  across  it,  but  must  be  carried  over 
on  the  back  of  his  maternal  uncle.  During  the  marriage 
ceremony,  after  the  bridal  couple  have  worshipped  at  a 
pond,  they  must,  on  their  return  thence,  be  accompanied 
by  their  maternal  uncles,  who  should  keep  on  dancing, 
while  cocoanuts  are  broken  in  front  of  them  till  the 
house  is  reached. 

As  a  preliminary  to  marriage  among  the  Kurubas, 
(Canarese  shepherds)  the  bridegroom's  father  observes 
certain  marks  or  curls  on  the  head  of  the  proposed  bride. 
Some  of  these  are  believed  to  forbode  prosperity,  and 
others  misery  to  the  family  into  which  the  girl  enters. 
They  are,  therefore,  very  cautious  in  selecting  only  such 
girls  as  possess  curls  (suli)  of  good  fortune.  This  curious 
custom  is  observed  by  others  only  in  the  case  of  the 
purchase  of  cows,  bulls,  *ind  horses.  One  of  tht»  good 
curls  is  the  bashingam  found  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
bad  ones  are  the  pSyanakallu  at  the  back  of  the  he  ad,  and 
the  edirsuli  near  the  right  temple.  As  n  nuptial  tie,  the 
ends  of  the  garments  of  the  contracting  Kuruba  parties 
are,  at  the  wedding,  tied  together.*  The  curl  on  the 
forehead  appears  to  bo  considennl  a  good  omen  by  the 
Kurubas  at  Hospet,  and  bad  by  those  at  SandQr.  A  curl 
on  the  chest  (theggu)  is  considered  unlucky  by  both. 
Like  the  Kurubas,  the  Pallis  (Tamil  agriculturists)  also 
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examine  the  cnrls  in  the  selection  of  a  bride.  A  curl  on 
the  forehead  is  considered  as  an  indication  that  the  girl 
will  become  a  widow ;  and  one  on  the  back  of  the  head 
portends  the  death  of  the  eldest  brother  of  her  husband. 
On  the  subject  of  curls  in  the  horse  Mr.  J.  Walhoase 
writes  as  follows.  '*  AVhen  a  wealthy  Hindu  meditates 
purchasing  a  horse,  he  looks  to  the  presence  or  not  of 
certain  circles  or  curia  on  particuhir  parts  of  the  body. 
These  ar^  called  in  Tamil  suri  or  flowtrs,  and  by  them  a 
judgment  is  formed  o£  the  temper  and  quality  of  the 
horse.  Each  curl  indicates  a  particular  god,  and  a  Hindu 
will  not  purchase  unless  the  hair-curls  are  present,  turning 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  in  their  right  places."  *  Of 
omens  from  the  exaraiiiation  of  horses'  carls,  the  follow- 
ing  may  be  cited.  ( 1 }  The  horse  which  has  a  ringlet  under 
the  eyes,  in  tlie  chin,  cheek,  heart,  neck,  the  part  between 
the  nostrils,  temples,  the  buttocks,  part  below  the  nostrils, 
knees,  testicles,  navel,  hump  on  the  back,  anus,  right 
belly  and  feet,  will  bring  on  evil.  (2)  The  horse  which 
has  ringlets  in  the  upper  lip,  neck,  ears,  back,  loins,  eyes, 
lips,  thighs,  front  legs,  belly,  sides  and  forehead,  will 
bring  on  prosperity.! 

I  have  heard  of  a  Eurasian  police  officer,  who  attri- 
buted the  theft  of  five  hundred  rupees,  his  official  transfer 
to  the  Cnddapah  district,  and  other  strokes  of  bad  luck, 
to  the  purchase  of  a  horse  with  unlucky  curls.  All  went 
well  with  him  after  he  had  got  rid  of  the  animal. 

At  the  marriage  ceremony  of  some  Knrubas,  a  golden 
image  of  the    tribal    hero    is    taken    out    of  the    saffron 
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powder,  in  which  it  hns  lain  in  its  casket,  and  placed 
before  the   bride   and   bridegroom,  who  call  aloud  the 
hero's  name.     The  pujari  (oflBciating  priest)  then  breaks 
a  few  cocoanuts  on  the  heads  of  the  hereditary  cocoanut- 
breakers,  and  ti(S  a  piece  of  saffron  to  the  right  arm  oF 
the  bride.     With  the  Patha   Knrnbas  the  string  used 
must  be  of  cotton  and  wool   mixed;  with  the  Kottha 
Kurnbas  of  wool  alone;  and  with  the  AndS  Kurubas  of 
wool  alone,  this  being  regarded  as  an  important  distinc- 
tion.    Next   the   gaudu   (head-man)  and   pfljari  throw 
rice  upon  the  bride's  head,  and,  the  bridegroom  tying 
a    tali  round   her  neck,    the   ceremony    is   completed.* 
According  to  another  account  t  **  the  Kurubas  are  divided 
into  three  endogamous  divisions,  viz.,  attikankana,  unne- 
kankana,  and   andS.     In    Canarese  atti   means   cotton, 
unne  woollen,  while  kankana  is  a  thread  tied  round  the 
wrist  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  the  first  and  second 
subdivisions  use  respectively  cotton  and  woollen  threads 
at  their  marriages.     AndS  is  a  small  vessel  used  by  the 
AndS    Kurubas    for   milking    goats.     According    to   a 
popular  legend,  an  ancestral   Kuruba,  by  name  Undala 
Padmanna,  whose  material  welfare  was  provided  for  by 
Siva,  contracted  allianc(*s  with  a  Brahman  girl  whom  he 
rescued  from  rakshasas  (giants),  and  with  a  girl  of  his 
own  caste.     At  the  marriage  of  his  sons,  u  cotton  (atti) 
kankanam  was  tied  to  the  wrist  of  the  caste  woman'r* 
offspring,  and  a  woollen  (iinni)  kankanam  to  that  of  the 
Brahman  girl's  sons.     Marriage  i^  celebrated  in  the  bride- 
groom's house,  and,  if  the  bride  belongs  to  a  different 
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;e,  she  ib  escorted  to  tbut  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
Mie  to  wait  in  a  particular  spot  outside  it.  On  the  first 
lay  of  tKe  marrL-io;e,  piirna  kumbam,  a  small  decorated 
ie!^t.-l  cotitaiuiug   milk  or   ghi,    n'lth   a  two-anu:i  piece 

1  a  coconnat  placed  on  the  betel-leaf  spread  over  the 
jbOQth  oF  it,  is  taken  by  the  bridegroom's  relations   to 

«t  the  bride's  party.  There  the  distribuliou  of  pan 
npari  takes  place,  and  both  parties  return  to  the  village, 
jiwhile  the  marriage  booth  is  erected,  and  twelve 
Birigt)  of  naval  (^Eiiyeniu  Jambolana)  are  tied  to  the  twulve 
pillars,  the  centnil  or  milk  post,  under  which  the  bridal 
pair  sit,  being  smeared  with  saffron,  and  a  yellow  thread 
being  tied  thereto.  At  an  auspicious  hour  of  the  third 
day,  the  couple  are  made  to  sit  in  the  booth,  the  bride- 
groom facing  the  east  and  the  bride  facing  west.  On  a 
blanket  spread  near  the  kumbam  2|  measures  of  rice, 
a  tali  or  bottu,  a  cocoanut,  betel-leaf,  and  camphor  are 
placed.  The  gaiidu  places  a  ball  of  vibhuti  (sacred  ashes) 
thereon,  breaks  a  cocoanut,  and  worships  the  kurabara, 
while  camphor  is  burnt.  The  gaitdu  next  takes  the  tali, 
blesses  it,  and  ffives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  ties  it 
round  the  bride's  neck.  The  gaudu  then,  throwing  rice 
on  the  heads  of  the  pair,  recites  certain  verses.  The  girl 
next  removes  her  veil,  and  the  men  and  women  a-ssembled 
throw  rice  on  the  heads  of  the  bridal  pair.  The  ends  of 
their  garments  are  then  tied  together,  and  two  girls  and 
three  boys  are  made  to  eat  out  of  the  plates  placed  before 
the  married  couple.     A  feast  completes  the  ceremony. 

At  a  Coorg  wedding,  the  Aniva  (family  adviser)  puts 
three  pebbles  in  the  hands  of  the  bride,  who  ties  them 
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in  one  of  the  corners  of  her  garment  as  a  token  of  sealing 
her  right  to  her  husband's  property.  The  bridegroom 
throws  some  coloured  rice  on  the  head  of  his  new  wife, 
gives  a  little  milk  to  her  to  drink,  and  presents  her  with 
a  gift,  such  as  a  ring,  or  anything  according  to  his  means. 
When  the  britlegroom  enters  the  bride's  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  marriage  day,  several  thick  plantain  tree 
trunks  are  placed  across  the  entrance,  each  of  which  he 
has  to  cut  in  a  single  stroke,  showing  his  strength  of  arm, 
and  confirming  thereby  his  fitness  to  marry  the  bride. • 

**  It  is  generally  believed  that,  when  a  marriage  takes 
place  in  the  family  of  a  Komati  (Telugu  merchant),t  some 
member  of  this  family  is  obliged  to  go  through  the  form 
of  inviting  the  low-class  Madigas  (leather-workers)  of  the 
place.  If  the  Madigas  were  to  hear  the  invitation,  the 
KSmati  would  certainly  be  assaulted,  and  treated  roughly; 
for  the  Madigas  look  on  the  invitation  as  an  iasult  and 
unlucky.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Madigas  hearing  the 
invitation,  the  KSmati  takes  care  to  go  to  the  l)ack  of 
the  Madiga's  house  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  seen,  and  whispers  into  an  iron  vessel  commonly  used 
for  measuring  out  grain  an  invitation  in  the  following 
words  :  *  In  the  house  of  the  small  ones  (/.*».,  K5inatis )  a 
marriage  is  going  to  take  place.  The  members  of  the  big 
house  (i,e,,  Madigas)  are  to  come.'  The  Vuj^ht  to  kindle 
the  fire  during  the  marriage  ceremony  must  be  obtained 
from  a  Madij^a's  house,  but,  since  the  Madigas  object 
to  giving  it,  some  artifice  has  to  be  used  in  getting  this 
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It  is  a  carious  fact,  though  many  Komatis 
oy  it,  that  at  their  marriage  ceremonies  they  have  to 
waent  betol-mits  and  leaves  to  some  Madiga  faraily.t 
ioncerning  this  custom  Mr.  W.  Francis  writ-es  as  follows:  J 
pThe  Htatement  about  the  presentation  of  the  betel-leaf 
ind  nut  8eoms  to  be  accurate,  though  no  doubt  the  custom 
9  not  universal.  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter 
Elliot  ('Ti'an3.  London  Ethn.  Soc.,'  1869"/  and  Major 
Mackenzie  ('  lud.  Ant.,'  Vol.  VIII,  p.  36);  and,  in  a 
foot-note  on  p.  So  of  the  '  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharata 
Varaha  or  hulin,'  Dr.  Oppert  states  that  he  has  in  his 
po3se3sion  documents  which  confirm  tht^  story.  It  is  said 
that  uow-a-days  the  presentation  is  sometimes  veiled  by 
the  Komati  concerned  sending  his  shoes  to  bo  mended 
by  the  iladiga  a  few  dnys  before  the  wedding,  deferring 
payment  till  the  wedding  day,  and  then  handing  the 
Madiga  the  leaf  and  nni  with  the  amount  of  his  bill." 
Aocording  to  another  account,  the  Komati  of  set  purpose 
unbinds  the  toe-ring  of  his  native  shoes  (cheruppu),  and 
summons  a  Madiga,  who-^r  profession  it  is  to  make  and 
repair  these  articles  of  attire.  The  Madiga  (piietly 
accepts  the  job,  and  is  paid  more  amply  than  is  perhaps 
necos-^nry  in  the  shape  of  pan  supari,  flowers  and 
monci'.  "  Formerly,"  the  Rev,  J.  Cain  writes, §  "  before 
a  marriage  took  place  between  two  Vaisyalu  (Komatis), 
they  had  to  arrange  for,  and  pay  all  the  marriage 
expense."    of    two    Madiga <,   but    this  custom    has    been 
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abandoned,  and  they  content  themselves  by  giving  an 
invitation  to  their  wedding.''  "  I  cannot,"  Mackenzie 
writes,**^  "discover  the  connection  between  two  such 
different  castes  as  the  KSmatis  and  ^[adigas,  who  belong 
to  different  divisions.  The  Komatis  belong  to  the  18 
pana  division,  while  the  Madigas  are  raorabers  of  the 
9  pana.  One  reason  has  been  suggested.  The  caste 
goddess  of  the  ESmatis  is  the  virgin  Kannika  Anima,  who 
destroyed  herself  rather  than  marry  a  prince,  because 
he  was  of  anotlier  caste.  She  is  usually  represented  by  a 
vessel  full  of  water,  and,  before  the  marriage  ceremonies 
are  commenced,  she  is  brought  in  stat^»  from  her  temple, 
and  placed  in  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  house.  The 
Madigas  claim  Kannika  as  their  goddess,  worshi|>  her 
under  the  name  of  Mahatangi,  and  objiK^t  to  the  Komatis 
taking  their  goddess."  There  is  said  to  be  another  queer 
custom  among  the  Komatis,  aiul  one  from  wliich  some  of 
the  families  derive  their  distinguishing  names.  AfU)T  a 
marriage  has  been  complott»cI,  the  figure  of  a  eow  is  made 
of  flour,  and  into  its  stomach  is  put  a  mi.xture  of  turmerir, 
lime,  and  water,  calkMl  wokale.  After  the  cow  has  been 
worslup|KMl  in  due  form,  it  is  cut  up,  an<l  to  each  differ- 
out  family  i<  s«HTetly  sent  that  portion  of  the  cow  which, 
according  to  custom,  they  are  eutitle^l  to  recinve.  For 
example,  the  K5marlavaru  rt»ceive  tlu»  horns,  the  (iuntla 
tht»  neck,  i»tc.+  It  is  n(»to<l  by  Fra/er  J  as  a  reniarkabh' 
featun*  t»f  some  «»f  the  Onion  totems,  that  they  ;ire  not 
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whole  animals,  but  parts  of  animals,  m*  the  head  of  a 
tortoise,  the  stomach  of  »  pig.  And,  ht-  adds,  in  such 
casea  (which  are  not  confined  to  Bengal)  it  is  of  course 
not  tho  wliole  animul,  but  only  the  special  i»art  «hioh  the 
ctansmcii  are  forbidden  to  eat. 

The  Komat-is,  at  the  present  day,  during  the  marriage 
coremouial,  perform  a  rite  called  gotra  pujji  On  the 
firth  day,  they  otTer  two  large  lin»|is  of  flour  paste  to  the 
goddoss  Kannikammu,  out  of  \vliich  they  make  a  number 
of  small  balls,  the  number  being  usually  twice  or  four 
tjuie^  that  of  the  gotraa  among  the  local  Komatis.  On 
the  socond  or  third  day  after  the  tying  of  the  tali,  the 
goddess  is  worshipped  by  two  Koiuati  wonjci),  who  have 
to  fast  during  the  entire  day.  When  the  Komatt  males 
have  partaken  of  a  meal,  a  member  of  the  community, 
carrying  a  cup  containing  turmeric  water  coloured  red 
inth  chuniini,  makes  a  mnrk  therewith  un  the  cloth  over 
the  right  thigli  of  all  tlie  castemen  present,  beginning 
with  an  individual  belonging  to  the  Penillikula  gotra. 
Towards  evening  Kauiiikamuia,  reprosentedby  a  kalasani 
(brass  vessel),  is  worshippt-d  with  an  el!il)orat(;  ritual. 

The  Madigas  (Telugit  Pariahs)  are  divided  into  eudo- 
gamon^j  sections  called  dhomptis.  During  the  marriage 
ceremonies,  dhomptis,  or  uflerings  of  food  to  the  gods, 
are  made,  with  variations  according  to  the  dhompti  to 
which  the  celebrants  belong.  An  illustration  may  bo 
taken  from  the  Ginupa  (basket)  dlioiupti.  TIte  contract- 
ing parties  procure  a  ipiantity  of  rici*,  jaggery,  and  ghi, 
which  are  cooked,  and  moulded  into  an  elongated  mass, 
and  placetl  in  a  new   bamboo  basket.     In  the  middle  of 
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the  mass,  which  is  determined  with  a  string,  a  twig  with 
a  wick  at  one  end  is  set  up,  and  two  similar  twigs  are 
stuck  into  the  ends.  PQja  is  performed,  and  the  mass  is 
distributed  among  the  daughters  of  the  house  and  other 
near  relations,  but  not  among  members  of  other  dhomptis. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  take  a  small  portion  from  the 
mass,  which  is  cedled  dhon^a  muddha,  or  the  mass  tliat 
is  stolen. 

Among  the  Uralis  (Tamil  agricultural  labourers),  a 
man  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  an  unmarried  woman  is 
fined,  and  hss  to  marry  her ;  and,  at  the  wedding,  his 
waist  string  is  tied  round  her  neck  instead  of  a  tali.* 
Among  the  Koramas  (nomad  Telugu  tribe)  the  tali  is 
replaced  by  a  string  of  black  beads.  Th(^  story  goos 
that  once  upon  a  time  a  bridogroom  forgot  to  bring  the 
tali,  and  he  was  at  once  told  off  to  procure  the  nf»ce3sary 
piece  of  gold  from  a  goldsmith.  The  parties  waited  and 
waited,  but  the  young  man  did  not  return.  Since  then 
the  tali  has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  the  little  string  ol* 
beads  is  used  as  a  substitute.f  Instead  of  the  tali,  thi' 
Reddis  (Telugu  cultivators)  use  a  plain  twisted  cord  of 
cotton  thread  liesmeared  with  saffron,  and  d«void  of  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  They  have  a  legend,  which  accounts' 
for  this.  In  days  of  yore  a  Reddi  chief  was  about  to  be 
married,  and  ho  acconliugly  sent  for  a  goldsmith,  and, 
desiring  him  to  make  a  splendid  tali,  gave  him  the  prico  of 
it  befoi'ehand.  The  smith  was  a  drunkard,  and  negUn^t^ul 
his  work.  The  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
arrived,  bat  there  was  no  tali.     Whereupon  the  old  chief. 
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plucking  a  few  threads  from  his  garment,  twiated  them 
into  a  cord,  and  tied  it  round  the  tiock  of  the  biide,  and 
this  became  a  custooj.*  The  insigne  of  maiTiage  among 
the  Gandlas  (oil-presaors)  is  a  bundle  of  101  yellow 
coloured  threads  without  a  tali  or  bottu,  which  ia  put  on 
Only  after  the  marriage  ceremony. t 

Some  Kapus,  especially  the  Motati  Kapni,  do  not 
wear  tlie  tali  during  marriage,  its  place  being  taken  by  a 
cotton  string.  Concerning  the  origin  of  this  custom,  the 
following  story  is  narrated.  During  the  reign  of  Bha- 
ratha.  the  brother  uf  Rama,  Pillala  Mari  lielthi  Reddi  and 
his  sons  deceived  him  by  appropriating  all  the  grain,  and 
giving  up  only  tlie  straw.  On  the  return  of  Kama  from 
exile,  he,  to  punish  the  Kapus,  directed  them  to  bring 
CuintrbUn  (pumpkin)  fruits  for  the  sradh  of  Dasaratha. 
They  eagerly  consented,  and  cultivated  the  plant.  A 
few  days  before  the  ccremoiiy,  Ilanuman  uprooted  all 
the  plants,  so  that,  on  the  appointed  day,  they  could  not 
comply  with  Rama's  mder.  They,  however,  promised  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  equal  in  weight  to  a  pumpkin  fruit, 
This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  Kapus  brought  all 
the  money  th'.-y  possessed,  and  yet  the  scale  containing 
the  fruit  did  not  rise.  They,  accordingly,  took  the  talis 
from  their  wives '  necks,  and  placed  them  on  the  scale 
containing  the  money,  when  the  pumpkin  immediately 
rose.  A  similar  legend  is  current  among  the  Vakkaligas 
(cultivators)  of  Mysoi-t^,  who,  instead  of  giving  up  the 
tali,  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 
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The  legend  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  N'arasimmiyengar.* 
In  the  days  of  Rama,  when  he  was  exiled  to  the  wilds 
of  Dandaka,  Bharatha  was  appointed  regent.  The  rayats 
(agriculturists)  waxed  rich,  and  tried  every  dodge  to 
C02^n  the  king,  and  defraud  him  of  his  revenues.  If 
required  to  give  to  Government  the  upper  crop  as  rent, 
they  cultivated  roots,  ground-nuts,  safiFrou,  etc.,  and 
brought  only  the  stalks  and  straw  to  the  treasury;  and 
when,  in  the  following  year,  the  state  officers  wanted 
the  lower  crop,  they  sowed  rice,  ragi,  wheat,  etc.,  and 
the  tax-gatherer  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the 
straw.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  emptiness 
of  the  exchequer.  On  Rama's  return  and  restoration, 
he  examined  the  treasury,  and  hit  upon  an  expedient  for 
replenishing  it.  He  sent  for  a  grey  pumpkin,  took  out 
the  seeds,  and,  keeping  one  for  himself,  had  the  remainder 
boile<l  in  milk.  He  then  sent  for  all  the  rayats,  gave 
each  of  them  a  seed,  and  told  them  that  each  rayat 
should  {Miy  a  pumpkin  as  rent.  At  the  time  of  the  kist 
(payment  of  revenue)  the  rayats  pleaded  that  their  seeds 
were  useless,  and,  on  Kama  showing  them  his  own 
pumpkin,  which  had  grown,  offered  to  pay  its  weight  in 
gold.  But  not  until  the  rayat  placeil  his  wife's  tali  in 
the  scale  did  the  beam  kick,  and,  in  this  nuuiner,  all  thr 
jifold  in  the  realm  found  its  way  to  the  public  treasury. 
.As  it  was  the  means  of  their  ruin,  the  Vakkaligas  do 
not  cultivate  the  grey  pumpkin,  or  taste  it  even  at  the 
present  <iay. 
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At  .1  we<ldiiii(  among  tho  Rajputs  of  Noi'tli  Arcot,  the 
mamaj<e  booth  must  be  made  with  mango  posts,  and  not 
with  those  of  Ficuk  rel!g'w!<a,  and  tho  bride  and  bridegroom 
roust  walk  round  it  seven  tiujes.  These  people  assert 
that  tbey  are  tnio  Kshatriyas,  who  carac  .south  from 
Bajputana  with  the  Muhiiiiiraadau  armies.*  Tu  the  marri- 
age cei-einony  of  ihe  Vaiiniyans  or  Pallis  (agricnlturists) 
the  first  of  the  posts  snpporting  the  booth  ranst  be  out 
from  tho  vanni  {ProsupU  apiiUfprn),  a  tree  wliinli  thuy 
hohi  in  much  roverunce  because  they  believe  that  the  five 
Pandavn  priucos,  who  were  like  tliemaelvea  Ksbatriyap, 
I  daring  the  last  year  of  their  wanderings,  deposited  their 
anus  in  a  tree  of  tliis  species.  On  thf  trco  the  nrms 
turned  into  snakea,  and  remained  untouched  till  the 
owners*  return.*  The  Pro-'iopix  tree  is  worshipped  in 
Di-der  to  obtain  pardon  from  sins,  success  over  enemies, 
ami  the  realisation  of  the  devotee's  wishes.  The  Jiilaris 
(Telugu  fishermen)  are  divided  into  two  endogamoua 
sections  called  the  people  of  the  twelve  poles  and  the 
jieoplc  of  tho  eight  poles,  according  to  the  number  of 
jKtles  or  poats  usetl  for  the  niiiri-iage  booths  Similar 
sections  are  said  to  exist  among  the  Pallis. t 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Jogis  (Telugu  beggars),  the 
marriage  booth  must  contain  twelve  posts,  and  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  must  present  foui'  sheep  :ind  ten  pots 
U}  the  a:ssembled  guests.  Should  either  fail,  he  or  ehe 
I'vceives  three  blows  on  the  hand,  is  fined  three  rujieea, 
and  has  cowduug  and  water  poured  over  the  liead.      Part 
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of  the  fine  goes  to  the  head  of  the  caste,  and  the  rest  is 
spent  in  liquor,  with  which  the  party  make  merry.* 

The  milk-post,  at  a  wedding  among  the  Okkiliyans 
(cultivators)  of  Coimbatore,  is  made  of  the  milk-hc  dge 
{Euphorbia  Tirucalli),  to  which  mango  leaves  and  a  kan- 
kanam  (wrist  thread)  are  tied.  To  the  marriage  post  of 
the  weaver  Kaik5lan8  a  cloth  dipped  in  turmeric,  in  which 
pearls,  coral,  pieces  of  gold,  and  nine  kinds  of  grain  are 
tied  up,  is  fixed.  A  four-anna  piece,  wrappo<l  in  a  cloth, 
is  tied  to  the  milk-post  of  the  Oddes  (navvies).  At  a 
wedding  among  the  Beri  Chettis  (merchants),  who  belong 
to  the  left-hand  faction,  they  are  not  allowed  to  tie 
plantain  trees  to  the  posts  of  the  wedding  booth  with  the 
trees  touching  the  ground.  If  they  do  so,  the  Paraiyans, 
who  belong  to  the  right-hand  section,  cut  them  down. 
This  cn«^tom  is  still  observed  in  some  out  of -the- way 
villages. 

The  mother  of  a  Paraiyan  bride,  at  Coimbatore,  places 
seven  rice  cakes  on  the  bridegroom's  body,  viz.,  on  the 
head,  above  the  shoulders,  in  the  bend  of  the  elbows,  and 
in  each  hand.  She  removes  all  except  the  one  on  the 
head,  and  replaces  them  throe  times,  when  the  cake  on 
the  head  is  removed  with  the  others.  A  similar  ceremony 
IS  performed  on  the  bride. 

The  Toreyan  (Canai'ese  fisherman)  bridegroom  plae«\s 
his  hands  together,  and  small  rice  cakes  are  placed  on  hi.^ 
body  in  the  following  |)ositions :  one  on  the  head,  two 
al)Ove  the  shoulders,  two  in  the  bonds  of  the  elbows,  two 
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ia  the  knees,  and  four  between  the  fingers.  Cakes  are,  in 
like  manner,  placed  on  the  bride's  body.  At  a  Toreya 
wedding  cooked  rice,  white  and  coloured  red,  yellow, 
black,  and  green,  ia  placed  in  trajs,  and  waved  before  the 
contracting  couple.  Then  nine  lighted  wiiika  are  placed 
in  a  tray,  and  waved  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  Marriage, 
among  the  Toreyans,  is  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom,  never  at  that  of  the  bride,  as  there  ia  a 
legend  that  there  was  once  a  Rajah  belonging  to  thia 
caste,  whose  son  was  taken  to  the  house  of  his  bride-elect, 
and  there  murdered. 

The  marriage  ceremony  among  the  nomad  Kuravans  ' 
merely  conf<ista  in  tying  a  thread  soaked  in  turmeric 
round  the  bride's  neck,  feasting  the  relations,  and  paying 
the  bride-price.*  The  Kuravans  seem  to  be  even  more 
previous  than  fathers  who  enter  their  infant  sons  for  a 
popular  house  at  a  public  school.  For  their  children  are 
said  to  bo  espoused  even  before  thej  are  born.  Two  men, 
who  wish  to  have  marriages  between  their  children,  say  to 
one  another  :  "'  If  your  wife  should  have  a  girl  and  mine 
a  boy  (or  vire  veritd),  they  must  marry."  And,  to  bind 
themselves  to  this,  they  exchnnge  tobacco,  and  the  bride- 
groom's father  stands  a  carouse  of  arrack  or  toddy  to  the 
future  bride's  relations.  But  if,  after  the  children  are 
grown  up,  a  Brahman  should  pronounce  the  omens 
unpropitious,  the  marriage  is  not  consummatofl,  and  the 
bride's  father  pays  back  the  cost  of  the  spirits  used  at 
the  betrothal.  When  a  marriage  is  arranged,  a  pot  of 
water  is  placed  before  the  couple,  and  a  grass  called  thurvi 
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(Oynodon  Dactylon)  pat  into  the  water.  This  is  equal  to 
a  binding  oath  between  them.*  Of  this  grass  it  is  said 
in  the  Atharwana  Veda:  **May  this  grass,  which  rose 
from  the  water  of  life,  which  has  a  hundred  roots  and  a 
hundred  stems,  efface  a  hundred  of  my  sins,  and  prolong 
my  existence  on  earth  for  a  hundred  years."  Writing 
concerning  the  Kuravans,  Mr.  Francis  says  :  t  "  Kuravas 
have  usually  been  treated  as  being  the  same  as  the  Yeru- 
kalas  ....  But  they  do  not  intermarry  or  eat 
together.  The  Kuravas  are  said  to  tie  a  piece  of  black 
thread  soaked  in  turmeric  water  round  the  bride's  neck  at 
weddings,  while  the  Yerukalas  use  a  necklace  of  black 
beads  ....  The  (Kura van)  wife  is  apparently  re- 
garded as  of  small  account,  and,  in  a  recent  case  in  the 
Madras  High  Court,  a  husband  stated  that  he  had  sold 
one  of  his  wives  for  Rs.  21.  The  marriage  ceremony 
consists  merely  in  tying  the  threstd  soaked  in  turmeric 
round  the  woman's  neck,  feasting  the  relations,  and 
paying  the  bride-price.  Among  the  Kongu  sub-division 
this  latter  can  be  paid  by  instalments  in  the  following 
manner.  A  Kurava  can  marry  his  sister's  daughter,  and, 
when  ho  gives  his  sister  in  marriage,  he  (»xpects  her  to 
produce  a  bridr  for  him.  His  sister's  husband  accoriiiugly 
pays  Rs.  7  J  out  of  the  Rs.  60,  of  which  tho  l)n(le-{)rico 
consists  at  the  wedding  itself,  and  Rs.  2^  more  each 
year  until  the  woman  bears  a  daughter."  A  Yerukalu 
man  can  claim  a  girl  in  marriage  for  his  son,  when  sho 
attains  a  marriageable  age,  by  tying,  with  the  consent 
of  the    Berumanusan   (headman)^    some   money   in  her 
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father's  clotli,  or  at  lejist  give  a  treat  o£  toddy  to  th« 
headman,  the  girl's  father,  and  others. 

At  a  Ohertiman  (sigriculture  serf)  wedding,  the  groom 
receives  from  his  brother-iu-Iaw  a  kerchief,  which  the 
giver  ties  round  his  waist,  and  a  bangle  which  is  pbiuod 
on  his  arm.  The  bride  receives  a  pewter  vessel  from  her 
brother.  Next  her  cousin  ties  a  kerchief  round  the 
groom's  foi-ehead,  and  sticks  a  betel-leaf  into  it.  The 
bride  is  then  handed  over  to  the  bridegroom. •  A  Boja 
(Telugu  hunter)  brido,  besides  having  a  golden  tali  tied 
to  her  neck,  has  an  iron  ring  fastened  to  her  waist  with 
a  blaek  string,  and  the  bridegroom  has  the  samo.t  An 
anusnal  item  in  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Malasars 
(forest  tribe)  of  Coimbatore  is  the  tying  of  an  iron  ring  to 
the  bridegroom's  wrist.|  The  tali  is,  among  the  Nattu- 
kottai  Cheitis  (traders)  tied,  not  by  the  bridegroom,  but 
by  some  old  man  who  is  the  father  of  many  children. 
During  the  ceremony,  the  bridegroom  should  invariably 
carry  on  his  shoulder  a  bag  containing  betel-leaves  and 
nuts.  At  a  wedding  among  the  jungle  Kanikars  of 
Travancore,  the  bridegroom  offers  a  cloth  as  a  present 
to  the  bride's  mother,  besides  one  to  the  bride ;  and  a 
present  of  6^  fauams  (coins)  in  the  case  of  a  bride  who 
has  reached  puberty,  and  7^  fanams  in  the  case  of  a 
bride  who  has  not,  to  the  uncle  or  father-in-law,  four 
chuckraras  (small  coins)  of  which  go  to  the  bride's 
father.     A  silver  tali  is  tied  by  the  bridegroom  himself 
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in  tho  case  of  a  girl  of  the  latter  kind,  and  through  his 
sister  to  one  of  the  former.  On  the  marriage  day  the 
feast  is  held  at  the  bride's  father's  house,  and  on  the 
next  at  the  bridegroom's.* 

The  chief  ceremonies  at  a  marriage  among  the 
Bavuris  (basket- makers  and  earth-diggers)  of  Ganjam 
arc  the  tying  of  betel-leaf  and  nut  in  the  cloths  of  the 
bridal  pair,  the  throwing  of  rice  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
bridegroom  by  the  bride,  and  the  adornment  of  the  bride 
with  bangles.f  Unusual  items  at  a  wedding  among 
the  Konda  Doras  (hill  cultivators)  of  Vizagapatam  are 
that  the  bridegroom  is  bathed  in  saffron  water,  and  that 
the  tali  is  handed  to  him  by  an  old  man.f 

In  years  gone  by,  members  of  the  Giina  Velama  class 
(Telugu  cultivators),  who  were  desirous  of  getting 
married,  had  to  arrange  and  pay  the  ex[X)nses  of  the 
marriage  of  two  of  the  Palli  (fisherman)  caste,  but  now 
it  is  reganle<l  as  sufficient  to  hang  up  a  net  iu  the  house 
during  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  custom 
had  its  origin  in  a  legend  that,  generations  ago,  when  all 
the  members  of  the  caste  were  in  danger  of  being  swept 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  their  enemies,  the  PalUs 
came  to  the  rescue  with  their  boats,  and  carried  the 
Velamas  to  a  place  of  safety.^ 

A  custom  called  araveni  or  aireni  is  describoil  as 
being  observed  at  weddings  of  Sfldras  in  the  Nellore 
district.     Previous  to  the  marriage  day  a  potter  is  called 
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on  to  make  from  nine  to  twenty-one  pots,  tlio  largest  of 
which  is  about  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
smallest  a  foot.  These  pots  are  painted  outside  with 
ornamental  designs.  The  bride's  relatives  take  two  or 
three  plates  full  of  rice,  pulse,  and  oakea  under  a  canopy, 
and  offer  them  to  the  pots.  The  offering  is  taken  by  the 
potter.  The  pots  ai-e  then  brought  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
bride,  and  red  coloored  rice  is  whirled  round  each,  to 
avert  the  evil  eye,  and  then  thrown  away.  The  pots 
are  brought  into  the  house,  and  ranged  each  upon  a  settle 
of  paddy.  Lights  are  kept  burning  near  this  day  and 
night,  and  are  not  allowed  to  go  out.  The  married 
couple  repair  to  the  pots  and  worship  them,  and  repeat 
the  ceremony  morning  and  evening  for  five  days.  Each 
morning  and  evening  some  matrons  take  the  smaller  pot3 
to  a  well  under  a  canopy,  accompanied  by  music,  and, 
after  worshipping  the  well,  they  fill  the  pots  with  water, 
and  bear  them  to  the  house.  This  water  is  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  bathe  with.  Both  morning  and 
evening  the  bridal  couple  are  seated  upon  a  bedstead, 
and  benedictory  hymns  are  sung  round  them.*  The 
marriage  ceremony  among  the  Uppiliyans  (salt  workers) 
is  unusual.  The  couple  are  made  to  sit  inside  a  wall 
made  of  piled-up  water  pots.  The  ends  of  their  cloths 
are  tied  together,  and  then  the  women  present  poor  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  pots  over  thera.t 

The  Panta  Reddis  (cultivators)  of  the  Telugu  country 
worship,  at  their  marriages,  the  Ganga  idol,  which  is 
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kept  iu  the  custody  of  a  washerman  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  Tsakalis.     On  the  morning  of  the 
wedding  day  the  Tsakali  brings  the  idol,  represented  by 
a  wooden  head,  and  deposits  it  in  the  room  where  the 
araveni  pots  are  kept.     It  is  worshipped  daily  during 
the  marriage  ceremony,  just  before  puja  is  done  to  the 
pots.     Towards  evening   on  the    fourth  day,  the  idol, 
together  with  a  goat  and  a  kavadi  (bamboo  pole  with 
baskets  of  rice,  cakes,  betel  leaves  and  nuts)*  is  carried 
in  procession  to  a  pond  or  temple.     The  Tsakali,  dressed 
up  like  a  woman,  heads  the  procession,  and  keeps  on 
dancing  and  singing  till  the  destination  is  reached.     The 
idol  is  placed  inside  a  rude  triangular  hut  made  of  three 
sheaves  of  straw,  and  the  articles  brought  in  the  baskets 
are  spread  before  it.     On  the  heap  of  rice  small  lumps 
of  flour  paste  are  placnd,  and  these  are  made  into  lights 
by  scooping  out  cavities,  and  feeding  the  wicks  with  ghl. 
One  of  the  ears  of  the  goat  is  then  cut,  and  it  is  brought 
near  the  food.     This  done,  the  lights  are  extinguished, 
and  the  assembly  return  home  without  the  least  noise. 
The  washerman  takes  charge  of  the  idol,  and  goes  his 
way.     With  the  Panta  lleddis  of  the  southern  (Tamil) 
districts,  the   <letails    of  the    ceremony  are  somewhat 
different.     The  idol  is  taken  in  procession  by  the  washer- 
man two  or  three  days  before  the  marriage,  an<l  he  goes 
to  every  Keddi  house,  and  receivt»s  a  prestJiit  of  momjy. 
The  idol  is  then  set  up  in  the  verandah,  and  worshipi^MMl 
daily   till   the   conclusion    of   the   marriage   ct^remony. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Qanga  pQja  the  following 
legend  is  narrated.     The  Reddis  who  came  southward  had 
to  cross  the  Silanathi,  or  petrifying  river,  and,  if  they 
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'  passed  through  the  water,  they  would  have  become 
petrified.  So  one  of  the  Reddistook  the  party  back  to  a 
jilacH  called  Dhonakouda,  and,  after  worshipping  Ganga, 
the  head  of  the  idol  was  cut  off,  and  brought  to  the 

,  Tiver-bank.  The  waters,  like  those  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
time  of  Pharoah,  were  divided,  and  the  Reddis  crossed 
on  dry  ground. 

To   propitiate    their    ancestors,    the    PQni    Gollaa 
(Telugn  cultivators),  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  go 

I  through   an  elaborate   ceremonial   called   Ganga  pilja, 

L  which  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  K.  Rangachari.  Nine 
tevices  (muggu)  are  drawn  on  the  floor  of  the  court-yard 
by  Madif^as  or  Miilas  in  five  coli.mrs,  viz,,  rice-Hour 
(white),  turmeric  (yellow),  turmeric  and  chunam  (red), 
powdered  leaves  of  Cassia  auriculata  (green),  and  charred 
paddy  husk  (black).  These  patterns  represent  a  lotas 
flower,  pandal  or  booth,  tridents,  snakes,  throne  of  Sakti,  a 
hero  and  his  wife,  Rani's  palace,  offerings  of  food,  and  a 
female  figure  of  Ganga.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  most 
elaborate  (plate  VI).  People,  especially  boys,  are  not 
allowed  to  witness  the  drawing  of  the  devices,  as  the 
sight  of  the  muggu  in  preparation  would  bring  on 
illness,  especially  to  boys  nnd  those  of  weak  mind. 
Xear  the  head  of  the  figure  of  Ganga,  an  old  bamboo 
box  containing  metal  idols,  ropes,  betel,  flowers,  and  a 
Bword  is  placed.  On  its  left  side  are  set  a  brass  vessel 
representing  STva,  throe  brass  vessels  (called  bonalu 
or  fnod-vessels),  topped  with  betel,  a  small  empty  box 
tied  up  in  a  turmeric-dyed  cloth  called  Bramayya,  and 
a  sword.     On  the  right  side  are  an  earthen  tray  and 
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lamp.     Near  the  legs  are  placed  a  brass  pot  filled  with 
water,  a  lump  of  food  coloured  red,  and  frankincense. 
Food  is  piled  up,  in  large  and  small  conical  heaps,  and 
broom-sticks,  bearing  betel  leaves,  are  placed  on  them. 
The  ptija  commenced  with  waring  of  the  red  food  and 
incense.     A   fowl  was   then   smoked  oyer   the   vessel 
containing  the  incense,  and,  after  being  waved  over  the 
Gkinga  figure,  its  neck  was  wrung.     Cocoanuts  and  fruit 
were  then  offered.     One  of  the  men  officiating  at  the 
ceremonial,  tying  to  his  legs  bells  like  those  used  by 
dancing-girls,   became   possessed   by  the   spirit  of  an 
ancestor,  and   cut  himself  with  a   sword,   which   was 
wrested  from  him,  and  placed  on  the  figure.     The  bride- 
groom then  arrived,  and  seated  himself  by  the  feet  of 
(}anga.     He,   too,  becoming    inspired,    threw    off    his 
turban   and  body-cloth,  and  began  to  kick  about,  while 
declaring  that  he  was  Kariyavala   Raja  (an  ancestor). 
Gradually  becoming  calm,  he  began  to  cry.     Incense 
and  lights  were  then  carried  round  the  figure,  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  blessed  by  those  assembled. 

Among  the  Velliir-nadu  Kalians  a  curious  custom  is 
said  to  be  followed  in  the  seventh  month  of  a  woman's 
pregnancy.  Patterns  sire  drawn  on  her  back  with  rice 
flonr,  and  milk  is  poured  over  them.  The  husband's 
sister  decorates  a  grinding  stone  in  the  same  way, 
invokes  blessings  on  the  woman,  and  expresses  a  hopo 
that  she  may  have  a  male  child  as  strong  as  a  stone.* 

Concerning  a  form  of  marriage  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  among  the  KOmatis,  if  a  man  and  woman  have 
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been  living  together  and  the  man  dies,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
writes  as  follows  ;  •  "  The  sad  intelligence  of  her  man's 
death  iscommonicated  t-o  the  neighbours ;  a  guru  or  priest 
18  summoned,  and  the  ceremony  takes  place.  According 
to  a  writer  who  once  witnessed  such  a  proceeding,  the 
dead  body  of  the  man  was  placed  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  verandah  of  the  house  in  a  sitting  posture,  attired 
like  a  bridegroom,  and  the  face  and  hands  besmeared 
witli  turmeric.  The  woman  was  clothed  like  a  bride, 
and  adorned  with  the  usual  tinsel  ornament  over  the 
face,  which,  as  well  as  the  arms,  was  daubed  over  with 
yellow.  She  sat  opposite  the  dead  body,  and  spoke  to  it 
in  light  unmeaning  words,  and  then  chewed  bits  of  dry 
cocoanut,  and  squirted  them  on  tlie  face  of  the  dead  man. 
This  continued  for  hours,  and  not  till  near  sunset  was 
th^i  ceremony  brought  to  a  closts.  Then  the  bead  of  the 
corpse  was  bathed,  and  covered  with  a  clotli  of  silk,  the 
face  rubbed  over  with  some  red  powder,  and  betel  leaves 
placed  in  the  mouth.  Now  she  might  consider  herself 
married,  and  the  funeral  processiou  started."  At  the 
funeral  of  an  unmarried  Toda  girl,  which  ]  witnessed, 
the  corpse  was  ma(le  to  go  through  a  form  of  marriage 
ceremony.  A  small  buy,  three  years  old,  was  selected 
from  among  tlio  relatives  of  the  dead  girl,  and  taken  by 
his  father  in  search  of  a  grass  and  the  twig  of  a  shrub 
(S'-phiira  i/laiic<i),  which  were  brought  to  the  spot  where 
the  corpse  was  lying.  Tlie  mother  of  the  dead  child 
then  withdrew  one  of  its  hands  from  the  putkilli  (cloth) 
in  which  it  was    wrapped,  and  the  boy  placed  the  grass 

•  Op.  ri<. 
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and  twig  in  the  hand,  and  limes,  plantcdns,  rice,  jaggery, 
honey-comb  and  batter  in  the  pocket  of  the  putkOli, 
which  was  then  stitched  with  needle  and  thread.  The 
boy*s  father  then  took  off  his  son's  putkiili,  and  covered 
him  with  it  from  head  to  foot.  Thus  covered,  the  boy 
remained  outside  the  hut  till  the  morning  of  the  morrow, 
watched  through  the  night  by  near  relatives  of  himself 
and  his  dead  bride.  When  an  unmarried  member  of  the 
Vaniyan  or  Onti-eddu  Ganiga  (Canarese  oil- pressors) 
communities  dies,  a  mock  marriage  ceremony  is  performed, 
and  the  corpse  is  decorated  with  a  wreath  ofarka(Ca/ofropi« 
gigantea)  flowers.  Among  the  Maravars,  if  the  parties 
are  too  poor  to  afford  all  the  rites  and  entertainments, 
the  tying  of  the  tali  is  alone  performed  at  first,  and  the 
man  and  woman  begin  to  cohabit  forthwith.  But  the 
other  ceremonies  must  be  performed  at  some  time,  or, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  "  the  defect  must  be  cured."  Some- 
times the  ancillary  ceremonies  will  take  place  after  the 
wife  has  borne  three  or  four  children.  And,  should  the 
husband  happen  to  die  before  ho  can  affoixl  to  cure  the 
defect,  his  friends  and  relations  will  at  once  borrow 
money,  and  the  marriage  will  be  duly  completed  in  the 
presence  and  on  behjilf  of  the  corpse,  which  must  be  placed 
on  one  seat  with  the  woman,  and  be  made  to  repn*- 
sent  a  bridegroom.  The  tali  is  then  takm  off,,  and  the 
widow  is  free  to  marry  again.*  In  Mahibar  an  unmarried 
woman  cannot  be  cremated  until  the  tali  has  been  tied 
round  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  while  it  lies  on  the  funeral 
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pyre  hy  some  relation.  The  following  horrible  rite  baa 
been  described  by  the  Abb^  Dubois  as  exiBting  among 
the  Narnbutiri  Brahmaus.  "  Observant  Nambudrii 
iiiorem  qnam  pravissimuui  lurpissimumque.  Apud  hoa 
immaturaj  adhuc  iiubaut  plerumque  puellfe.  Si  forto 
niortiia  Tuerit  virgo,  apud  quam  exstiterint  jam  pubertatis 
indicia,  moro  gentili  quasi  religio  est  in  cadaver  ejus 
exumendum  esse  smprutu  moustruosuin.  Necesse  eat 
igitur  raercodo  conducnnt  par^ntes  qui  tam  obacajni 
cODJiigii  inunere  fungi  velit,  quo  oraiaao  sibi  quasi 
maculam  Ijserere  existimanb  propinqui."  But  Mr.  T.  A. 
Kalyitnakrishnn  Aiyar,  writing  recently,*  stated  that  he 
had  had  the  advantage  of  an  interview  with  the  greatest 
living  authority  among  the  Nambutiris  on  their  customa 
and  observances,  who  assured  him  that  not  only  did  the 
custom  not  exi.^t  at  the  present  day,  but  there  was  not 
the  slightest  vestige  of  any  tradition  that  it  ever  existed 
among  them  at  any  time. 

In  bygone  days  there  was,  in  Coorg,  a  custom  of 
so-called  cloth  marriages.  "  In  these,"  F.  Kittel  writes  + 
"a  man  gave  a  clotli  to  a  girl,  and  slie,  accepting  it, 
became  his  wife  without  any  further  ceremonies.  He 
might  dismiss  her  at  any  time  without  being  under 
the  least  obligation  of  providing  either  for  her  or  the 
children  born  during  the  connection.  The  custom  was 
abolished  by  one  of  the  Lingayat  Eiijas,  who,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  as  innny  girls  for  his  harem  as  lie  wished, 
from  wanton  selhshiiess  put  a  stop  to  it." 
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I  pass  on  to  the  custom  of  polyacdry.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  /yiia^t- polyandry,  the  Tottiyann  or  Kambalattars 
(Telugu  caltivaiors)  may  be  cited.  When  a  mamage  has 
been  agreed  to,  two  booths  are  erected  outside  the  village, 
and  decked  with  leaves  of  the  pongu  tree.  In  each  of  them 
is  plsu^ed  a  bullock-saddle,  and  upon  these  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  sealed  while  the  relations  are  marshalled 
and  addressed  by  the  priest.  After  marriage  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  women  to  cohabit  with  their  husband's 
brothers  and  near  relatives,  and  with  their  uncles ;  and,  to 
far  from  any  disgrace  attaching  to  them  in  consequence, 
their  priests  compel  them  to  keep  up  the  custom  if  by  any 
chance  they  are  unwilling.*  Among  the  Kappiliyans 
(Canarese  cultivators)  who  have  settleil  in  the  Tamil 
country,  it  is  said  to  be  permissible  for  a  woman  to 
cohabit  with  her  brothers-in-law,  without  thereby  suffer- 
ing any  social  degradation.  One  of  the  customs  of  the 
western  Kalians  is  specially  curious.  It  constantly 
happens  that  a  woman  is  the  wife  of  ten,  eight,  six,  or  two 
liusbands,  who  are  held  to  be  the  fathers  jointl}'  and 
sevonilly  of  any  children  that  may  be  born  of  hi»r  boily, 
and,  when  the  children  grow  up,  they  will  call  tliemsolves 
the  children  not  of  ton,  hut  ot  eight  and  two  fathers.  This 
is  probably  t^  avoid  mentioning  the  numl>er  ten,  which  is 
inauspicious. 

(Concerning  the  system  of  |K)lyandry,  as  oarritMl  out  by 
the  Todas  of  the  XflgiriH,  Dr.  Hivers  writes  (li^  follow s.t 
"  The  Todas  have  h mg  oeon  not^^l  ax  a  polyandrous  p<H)ple, 

•  llanod  ol  tiM  Umdnrm  dittriet.  t  Man.  Ko.  i»7,  IHOI. 


and  the  iustitution  of  polyandry  is  stiU  iu  full  working 
order  umoiio;  them.  When  the  g^rl  becomes  the  wife  of 
a  boy,  it  is  uanally  understood  that  she  becomes  also  the 
wife  of  hiB  brothers.  In  ueaily  every  case  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  recent  generations,  tlie  husbands  of  a  woman 
are  own  brothers.  In  a  few  cases,  though  not  brothers, 
they  are  of  tlie  same  clan.  Very  rarely  do  they  belong 
to  different  clans.  One  of  iho  most  interesting  features 
of  Toda  polyandry  is  tlie  method  by  which  it  is 
arranged  who  shall  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  a  child. 
For  nil  social  and  legal  purposes,  the  father  of  a  child  is 
the  man  who  performs  a  curtain  ceremony  about  the 
Sevt-nth  month  of  pi't-gnancy,  iti  which  an  imitation 
bow  and  arrow  arc  given  to  the  woman.  When  the 
husbands  are  own  brothers,  the  eldest  brother  usually 
gives  the  bow  and  an-ow,  and  is  the  father  of  the  child, 
though,  so  long  as  the  brothers  live  together,  the  other 
brotherjj  aie  also  regarded  as  fathers.  It  is  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  husbands  are  not  own  brotliers  that  the 
ceremony  becomes  of  real  social  importance.  In  these 
cases  it  is  arranged  that  one  of  the  husbands  shall  give 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  this  man  is  the  father,  not 
only  of  the  child  born  shortly  afterwards,  but  also  of 
all  succeeding  children,  till  anotlier  husband  performs 
the  essential  ceremony.  Fatherhood  is  determined  so 
absolutely  by  this  ceremony  that  a  man  who  has  been 
dead  for  several  years  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  any 
children  borne  by  his  widow,  if  no  other  man  has  given 
the  bow  and  arrow.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  former 
times,  the  polyandry   of  the  Todas    was  associated  with 
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female  infanticide,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
custom  still  exists  to  some  extent,  though  strenuously 
denied.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  women  are  now 
more  plentiful  than  formerly,  though  they  are  still  m  a 
distinct  minority.  Any  increase,  however,  in  the  number 
of  women  does  not  appear  to  have  led  to  any  great 
diminution  of  polyandrous  marriages,  but  polyandry  is 
often  combined  with  polygyny.  Two  or  more  brothers 
may  have  two  or  more  wives  in  common.  In  such 
marriages,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a  growing  custom  that 
one  brother  should  give  the  bow  and  arrow  tx)  one  wife, 
and  another  brother  to  another  wife.  It  seems  possible 
that  the  Todas  are  moving  from  polyandry  to  polygyny 
throujfh  an  intermediate  stage  of  combin«  d  polyandry 
and  polygyny." 

In  the  ceremony  referred  to  by  Dr.  Rivers,  according 
to  the  account  given  to  me  by  several  inde|)en(lent 
witnesses,  the  Toda  woman  proceeds,  accompanied  by 
members  of  the  tribe,  on  a  new  moon  day  in  the  fifth  or 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  to  a  shola  (grove),  where 
she  sits  with  the  man  who  is  to  become  the  father  of  her 
child  near  a  kiaz  tree  {Eugenia  Anioitinna),  The  man 
asks  the  father  of  the  woman  if  he  may  bring  the  bow, 
and,  on  obtaining  his  consent,  goes  in  search  of  a  shrub 
(Sojfhoi'fi  tjlauca)^  from  a  twig  of  which  he  makes  a  mimic 
bow.  The  arrow  is  represented  by  a  blade  of  grass 
calU'd  nark.  Meanwhile  a  triangular  niche  has  been  cut 
in  the  kias  tree,  in  which  a  lights  lamp  is  placed.  The 
woman  seats  herself  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and,  on  the  return 
of  the  man,  asks  thrice  •*  Whi>8e  bow  is  it  "  ?  or  "  What  is 
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%?  "  meaning  to  whom,  or  to  which  maud  does  the  child 
wloiig?  The  anawet-  varies  according  to  the  group  of 
ands  which  ia  concerned.  Those,  for  example,  who 
lelong  to  the  school  maod  group  say  Pulkoroff,  aiid  those 
■ho  belong  to  the  Tarnad  mnnd  say  Parzesthi.  The 
tow  and  arrow  sire  handed  to  the  woman,  who  rni^es  them 
to  her  head,  touches  hel*  forehead  with  them,  and  places 
them  near  the  trep.  From  this  moment  the  "lawful 
husband  of  the  child  ie  the  man  from  whom  she  has 
received  the  bow  and  arrow.  He  places  on  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  some  rice,  various  kinds  of  grain, 
chilliest,  jaggery,  and  salt  tied  in  a  cloth.  All  those 
present  then  leave,  except  the  man  and  woman,  who 
remain  near  the  tree  till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  they  return  to  the  mand.  The  time  is  determined, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ootacamund,  by  the  opening  of  the 
flowers  of  (Enothera  tetrapfera,  a  garden  escape  called 
by  the  Todas  aru  niani  puff  (six  o'clock  flower),  which 
opens  towards  evening. 

A  few  years  ago  (1902)  the  Todas,  in  a  petition  to 
Governraeot,  prayed  for  special  legislation  to  legalise 
llieir  marriages  on  the  lines  of  the  Malabar  Marriage  Act. 
Tlie  Government  was  of  opinion  that  legislation  is  at 
present  nnnece-^sary,  and  that  it  is  open  to  such  of  the 
Todas  as  are  willing  to  sign  the  declaration  prescribed 
by  section  10  of  the  Marriage  Act,  III  of  1872,  to 
contract  legal  marriages  under  the  provision  of  that 
Act  The  Treasury  Deputy  Collector  of  tlie  Xllgiris  was 
appointed  Registrar  of  Toda  Marriages.  No  marriage 
has  been  registered  up  to  the  present  time,  because,  I 
am  informed,  the  Act  requires  a  declaration  of  being 
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unmarried,  which  cannot  be  made  by  a  Toda  who  has 
gone  through  a  form  of  marriage  according  to  Toda  rites, 
and  whose  marriage  has  not  been  formally  dissolved. 

The  custom  of  fraternal  polyandry  is  said  to  still 
survive  among  the  Tijans  (toddy  tappers)  in  a  few 
taliiks  of  Malabar,  but  to  be  dying  out.  After  he  has 
married  his  elder  brother's  wife,  a  man  can  marry  again, 
and  Save  a  wife  for  himself.  Property,  however, 
devolves  through  the  eldest  brother's  wife.  A  girl  will  not 
be  given  to  an  only  son,  for,  they  say  "  Where  is  the 
good  ?  He  may  die,  and  she  will  have  nothing.  The  more 
brothers,  the  better  the  match."*  T  am  told  that  the 
Tiyan  woman  sleeps  in  a  room,  and  her  husbands  outside. 
When  one  of  them  is  engaged  with  her,  a  knife  is 
placed  on  the  door-frame  as  a  signal  that  entrance  into 
the  room  is  forbidden  to  the  other  husbands. 

In  Ceylon  the  children  of  polxandrous  marriaf^es 
acknowledged  all  the  husbands  of  their  moth^T  as  their 
fathers,  calling  them,  like  the  NambQtiri  Brahman,  Tiyan, 
and  Xayar,  groat  father,  little  father,  etc.  It  is  recorded 
of  a  certain  highland  chieftain  in  ('eylou  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  insolent  l)eliaviour  of  a  certain  lad  towards  him, 
he  remarked  :  **  He  behaves  thus  to  me  who  am  one 
of  his  fathers. *'t  And  a  native  of  Ceylon,  spt^aking 
conteiuj)tuously  of  the  inhabitants  of  u  viHa^re  in 
which  Profess(»r  llaeckel  ^^a«  staying,  spoke  as  lollows. 
"  rheir  reprobate  nature  is  not  to  l)o  wondere<l  at. 
For  these  low  country   |)t*ople  have  always  had  a  numl)er 
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of  fathers,   and,  as   they    inherit  all  the  bad  qualities 
of  BO  many  fathers,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
I  grow  worse  and  worse."* 

Among  the  jungle  Kurumbaa  of  the  Nilgiris  it  Is  said 
I  to  be  the  custom  for  several  brothers  to  take  one  wife  in 
I  common,  and  they  do  not  object  to  their  women  being  open 
'  toothers  also.t  In  the  Madras  Cenaus  Report,  1891,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Stuart  states  that  he  is  "  informed  that  polyandry 
of  the  frateinal  type  exists  among  the  Pan ta sub-division 
of  the  Reddis,  but  the  statement  requires  verification." 
I  have  beeu  unable  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
ouatom,  belief  in  which  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the 
fact  that,  among  the  Roddi  sub-division  of  the  Yanadis, 
who  are  employed  by  Panta  Reddis  as  domestic  servants, 
if  a  woman's  husband  dies,  abandons  or  divorces  her,  she 
may  marry  his  brother.  The  Kanisans  (astrologers)  of 
Malabar  admit  that  polyandry  of  the  fraternal  type  was 
formerly  common  among  them,  but  this  has  now  died 
ont.J  It  is  generally  believed  that  fraternal  polyandry 
once  prevailed  among  the  Krishnavakkakars  of  Travan- 
core,  and  even  to-dhy  a  widow  may  be  taken  as  a  wife  by 
a  brother  of  the  deceased  husband,  even  though  he  is 
younger  than  herself.  lasue,  thus  procreated,  is  the 
legitimate  issue  of  the  deceased,  and  acquires  full  right 
of  inheritance  to  his  property. § 

Of   the   fraternal    form    o^    polyandry    in    Malabar, 
Bartolomeo  writes  11     that  "  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,    a 


•  Haeokel.    A  visit  to  C«}'bii,  lSft3.        *  A.  Bajali  Bahadnr  Murjalia' 
I  MadTM  Ceonnii  Report,  I89L  §  N.  BobraniaDi  Ijer,  US. 
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castom  preyails,  in  the  caste  to  which  the  braziers  belong, 
that  the  eldest,  brother  alone  marries  ;  but  the  rest,  when 
he  is  absent,  supply  his  place  with  their  sister-in-law.'* 

Of  polyandry  as  practised  by  the  Kammalans  (artisans) 
of  Malabcu:,  I  learn  that,  when  a  meirriage  is  thought  of, 
the  village  astrologer  is  summoned,  and  the  horoscopes 
of  the  contracting  parties  are  consulted.  It  is  su£Bicient 
if  the  horoscope  of  one  of  the  sons  agrees  with  that  of  the 
g^rl.  On  the  wedding  day  the  bride  and  bridegrooms 
sit  in  a  row,  and  the  girl's  parents  give  them  fruits  and 
sugar.  A  feast  is  then  held,  and  a  priest  of  the  Kam- 
malans takes  some  milk  in  a  vessel,  and  pours  it  into  the 
mouths  of  the  bride  and  bridegrooms,  who  are  seated  in  a 
row,  the  eldest  on  the  right,  the  others  in  order  of  seniority, 
and  lastly  the  bride.  During  the  nuptials  the  parents  of 
the  bride  have  to  present  a  water-vessel,  lamp,  eating- 
dish,  cooking  vessel,  spittoon,  and  a  vessel  for  drawing 
water  from  the  well.  The  eldest  brother  cohabits  with 
the  bride  on  the  wedding  day,  and  special  days  are  set 
apart  for  each  brother.  There  seems  to  be  a  belief 
among  the  Kannnalan  women  that,  the  more  husbands 
they  have,  the  greater  will  be  their  happint»ss.  If  one 
of  the  brothers,  on  the  ground  of  incomputibilicy  of 
temper,  brings  a  new  wife,  sho  is  privil<»gfd  to  cohabit 
with  the  other  brothers.  In  8omi»  cases  a  girl  will  have 
brothers,  ranging  in  age  from  twcnty-fivo  to  five,  whom 
she  has  to  regard  as  her  husbands,  so  that,  by  the  time 
the  youngest  brother  reaches  puluTty,  she  may  be  over 
thirty,  and  the  young  man  has  to  perform  the  duti(*s  of 
a  husband  with  a  wife  who  is  twice  his  age.     Polyandry 
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is  said  to  be  moat  pruuileut  among  the  blacksmitlia,  wlio 

Itjad  the  most  precarious   existence,  and  have  to  observe 

j  the  strictest  economy.  •     The  Kaiiisans,  or  astrologers  of 

kthe  west  coast,  Mr.   Logan  writes,  "'tlike  the    Paadava 

I  brothers,  as     thej  proudly   point  out,  used  formerly  to 

I  have  one  wile  in  common  among  several  l)rothers,  and 

[thi:*  custom  is  still  observed  hy  some  of  them."     The 

custom  among  the  Karaikkat  Vellalas  (Tamil  cultivators) 

ttceording   to    which   wives   are  accustomed  to  grant  the 

last  favour  to  their  liusband^s  relations,  is,  it  has  been 

Buggenited,  a  aorvival  of  fraternal  polyandry.f 

In  illustration  of  the  cnatom  of  polyaudry  amoDg 
thn  Niivars  of  Miilabiir  iu  bygone  days,  the  following 
extracts  may  be  quoted  ;  — 

"  On  the  continent  of  India,"  it  is  recorded  in  Ellis' 
edition  of  the  Kural,  "  polyandry  is  still  said  to  be  prac- 
tised in  Orissa,  and  among  particular  tribes  in  other  parts. 
In  Malayalam,  as  is  well  known,  the  vision  of  Plato  in 
his  ideal  republic  is  more  completely  realised,  the  women 
among  the  Nayarsnot  being  restricted  to  family  or  number, 
but,  after  she  has  been  consecrated  by  the  usual  rites 
before  the  nuptial  fire,  in  which  ceremony  any  indifferent 
person  may  oflBciate  as  the  representative  of  her  husband, 
being  in  her  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  only  restrained 
by  her  inclinations;  provided  that  the  male  with  whom 
she  associates  be  of  an  equal  or  superior  tribe.  But  it 
must  be  stated,  for  the  glory  of  the  female  character. 
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iiial  of  ihc  Nndurii  tlistricl. 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  latitude  thus  given  to  the 
Nayattis,  and  that  they  are  thus  left  to  the  guidance  of 
their  own  free  will  and  the  play  of  their  own  fancy  (which 
in  other  countries  has  not  always  been  found  the  most 
efficient  check  on  the  conduct  of  either  sex),  it  rarely 
happens  that  they  cohabit  with  more  them  one  person  at 
the  same  time.  Whenever  the  existing  connexion  is 
broken,  whether  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  disgust, 
caprice,  or  any  of  the  thousand  vexations  by  which,  from 
the  frailty  of  nature,  domestic  happiness  is  liable  to  be 
disturbed,  the  woman  seeks  another  lover,  the  man 
another  mistress.  But  it  mostly  happens  that  the  bond 
of  joint  paternity  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  too  strong  to 
be  shaken  off;  and  that  the  uninfluenced  cuid  uninter- 
ested union  of  love,  when  formed  in  youth,  continues 
even  in  the  decline  of  age." 

Writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Grose  •  says  that  "  it  is  among  the  Nairs  that  principally 
prevails  the  strange  custom  of  one  wife  being  common 
to  a  number;  in  which  point  the  great  power  of  custom 
is  seen  from  its  rarely  or  never  producing  any  jealousies 
or  (|uarrels  among  the  co-tenants  of  the  same  woman. 
Their  number  is  not  so  much  limited  by  any  specific  law 
as  by  a  kind  of  tiicit  convention,  it  scarce  everhap})ening 
that  it  exceeds  six  or  seven.  The  woman,  however,  is 
under  no  obligation  to  admit  above  a  single  attachment, 
though  not  less  respected  for  using  her  privilege  to  its 
utmost  extent.     If  one  of  the  husbands  happens  to  come 
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I  to  the  house  when  she  is  employed  with  another,  he  knows 
that  circumatance  by  certaia  siguals  left  at  the  door  tliat 
his  turn  is  not  come,  and  departs  very  resignedly." 
Writing  about  the  same  time,  Sonnerat  *  says  that  "  these 
Brahmans  do  not  marry,  but  have  the  [jrivilege  ot  enjoy- 
ing all  the  Nairesses.  This  [irivilege  the  Portugnose, 
irho  were  esteemed  Jia  a  great  caate,  obtained  and  pre- 
served, till  their  drunkenness  and  debauchery  betrayed 
them  into  a  commerce  with  all  sorts  of  women.  The 
following  right  is  established  by  the  customs  of  the 
country.  A  woman  ■without  shame  may  abaudon  herself 
to  all  men  who  are  not  of  an  inferior  caate  to  her  own, 
because  the  children  (notwithstanding  what  Mr.  De  Vol- 
taire saya)  do  not  belong  to  the  father,  but  to  the  mother'a 
brother;  they  become  his  legitimate  heirs  at  his  birth, 
even  ot  the  crown  if  he  is  king."  In  his  '  Voyages  and 
Travels  '  Kerr  writes  as  follows  :  t  "By  the  laws  of  their 
country  these  Nayres  cannot  marry,  so  that  no  one  has 
any  certain  or  acknowledged  aou  or  father ;  all  their 
children  being  born  of  mistresses,  with  each  of  whom 
three  or  four  Nayres  cohabit  by  agreement  among  them- 
selves. Each  one  of  this  cofraternity  dwells  a  day  in  his 
turn  with  the  joint  mistress,  counting  from  noon  of  one 
day  to  the  same  time  of  the  next,  after  which  he  departs, 
and  another  comes  for  the  like  time.  Thus  they  spend 
their  time   without  the  care  or  trouble  of   wives  and 

•  Voytgo  to  rhe  Rut  IndieB,  1774  and  1781, 

t  B.  Kerr.  General  HUtory  nui)  Collection  of  Voyages  and  TraveU,  1811, 
olnpter  VX,  HisWrj  uf  the  Uimovcry  itbd  Conc)ue»l  ot  lodis  by  the  Portugoeae 
between  ihe  yeara  1497  und  IG25  :  from  thn  original  Portuguese  of  Hermaa  Lopea 
de  CMUwedk. 
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children,  yet  maintain   their  mistresses  well  according 
to  their  rank.     Any  one  may  forsake  his  mistress  at  his 
pleasure ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  mistress  may  refuse 
admittance  to  any  one  of  her  lovers  when  she  pleases. 
These  mistresses  are  all  gentlewomen  of  the  Nay  re  caste, 
and  the  Nayres,  besides  being  prohibited  from  marrying, 
must  not  attax^h  themselves  to  any  woman  of  a  different 
rank.     Considering  that  there  are  always  several  men 
attached  to  one  woBiau,  the  Nayres  never  look  upon  any 
of  the  children  born  of  their  mistresses  as  belonging  to 
them,  however  strong  a  resemblance  may  subsist,  cmd 
all  inheritances  among  the  Nayres  go  to  their  brothers, 
or  the  sous  of  their  sisters,  born  of  the  same  mothers,  all 
relationship  being  counted  only  by  female  consanguinity 
and  descent.     This  strange  law  prohibiting  marriage  was 
established    that   they   might   have   neither   wives   nor 
children  on  wbom  to  fix  their  love  and  attachment :  and 
that,  being  free  from  all   family  cares,    they  might  be 
more   willingly   devote   themselves   entirely   to   warlike 
service."     The  term  son  of  ten  fathers  is  used  as  a  term 
of  abuse  among  Nayars  to  this  day.*     Tipu  Sultan  is  said 
to  have  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  Nayars, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Calicut  in  1 78d.    **  And,  since 
it  is  a  practice  with  you  for  one  woman  to  associate  with 
ten  men,  and  you  leave  your  mothers    and  sisters  un- 
constrained in  their  obscene  practices,  and  are  thence  all 
born  in  adultery,  and  are  more  shameless  in  your  connec- 
tions than  the  beafts  of  the  field  ;  I  liereby  require  you  to 
forsake  these  sinful  practices,  and  live  like  the  rest  of 


•  Wigram,  lUlsbttr  Uw  and  CMtoa,  Sd.  i90a 


Bttankind."*    As  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  what 
has  been  called  an  expansive  form  of  polyandry,  which 
I  assumes  as  a  postulate  that  the  wisest  child  cannot  be 
[  expected  to  know  its  own  father,  and  that  a  man's  heir- 
Jat-law  is  his  sister's  son,  1  must  call  recent  writers  into 
I  the  witness  box      The  Rev.  S.  Mateer,  Mr  F.    Fawcett 
\  writes,+  "  informed  me  ten  years  ago— he  was  speaking 
I  of  polyandry  among  the  Nayars  of  Travancore — that  he 
)  had  '  known   an  instance  of  six  brothers  keeping  two 
I  women,  four  busbands  to  one,  and  two  to  the  other.     In 
I  a  case  where  two  brothers  cohabited  with  one  woman, 
^  and  one  was  converted  to  Christianity,  the  other  brother 
was  indignant  at  the  Christian's  refupal  to  live  any  longer 
in  this  condition.'     I  have  not  known  an  admitted  instance 
of  polyandry    amongst    the    Nayars  of  Malabar  at  the 
present  day,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  it  does  not  exist 
now  (and  I  think  it  does  here  and  there),  it  certainly  did 
not  long  ago."     Mr.  (iopal  Panikkar   says    {  that  "to 
enforce  this  social  edict  upon  the  Nairs,  the  Brahmans 
made  use  of  the  powerful  weapon  of  their  aristocratic 
ascendancy  in  the  country,    and   the  Nairs  readily  sub- 
mitted to  the  Brahman  supremacy.     Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  custom  of  concu))inage  so  freely  indulged  in  by 
the  Binhmans  with  Nair  women  obtained  such  firm  hold 
upon  tlie  countiy  that  it  has  only  been  strengthened  by 
the  lapse  of  time.     At  the  present  day  there  are  families, 
especially  in  the  interior  of  the  district,  who  look  upon 


•  T.  A.  EaljniiakriRhna  Aijar,  Mulnbar  Q;tart.  lUview,  11,  1008. 
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it  as  an  honour  to  be  thus  united  with  Brahmans.  But 
a  reaction  has  begun  to  take  place  against  this  feeling ; 
and  Brahman  alliances  are  invariably  looked  down  upon 
in  respectable  Nair  tarwads.*  This  reactionary  feeling 
took  shape  in  the  Malabar  Marriage  Act."  And  Mr. 
Justice  K.  Narayana  Marar  says  :  f  *^  there  is  nothing 
strange  or  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  fact  that  the  Nayars 
were  originally  of  a  stock  that  practised  polyandry,  nor 
if  the  practice  continued  till  recently.  Hamilton  in  his 
'  Account  of  the  Bast  Indies '  and  Buchanan  in  his 
'Journey'  say  that,  among  the  Nayars  of  Malabar,  a 
woman  has  several  husbands,  but  these  arc  not  brothers. 
These  travellers  came  to  Malabar  in  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  nineteenth  centuries.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppo.^e  that  they  were  not  just  recording 
what  they  saw.  For  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether,  even 
now,  the  practice  is  not  lurking  in  some  remote  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  conntry.'*  Lastly,  Mr.  Wigram 
writes  as  follows :  %  **  Polyandry  may  now  bo  said  to 
be  dead,  and,  although  the  issue  of  a  Nayar  marriage 
are  still  children  of  their  mother  rather  than  of  their 
father,  marriag<>  may  be  defined  as  a  contract  based 
on  mutual  consent,  and  dissoluble  at  will.  It  has  been 
well  said  (by  Mr.  Logan)  that  nowhere  is  the  marriage 
tie,  albeit  informal,  more  rigidly  observed  or  n»spoctod 
than  it  is  in  Malabar:  nowhere  is  it  more  jealously 
guarded,  or  its  neglect  more  savagely  avenged." 


*  Tarwad  :  a  M*tfiiiuikkaUjaiii  l%m\\y  coiuittinK  of  all  the  deacMidaata  tn 
Iha  female  Haa  of  oaa  oca  man  femala  ancaator. 

♦  Malabar  Quart.  R^Tiew,  No.  I,  I90S. 
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Refereuee  may  be  here  appropriately  made  to  the 
'  ciirioUB  ceremony  called  Tali-kettu-kalyanam  (tali-lying 
marriage),  or  mock  marriage  cereinoay  which  every  girl 
in  a  Nayar  tarwad  goes  through  wliiie  still  a  child.  For  an 
afcomit  of  this  ceremony  I  must  resort  t,o  Mr.  K.  R. 
Krishna  Menon's  evidence  before  the  Malabar  Marriage 
Commission.*  "The  Tali-kattu-kalyanam  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  what  a  deva-dasi  (dancing  girl  attached  to 
temples)  of  other  countries  (districts)  undergoes  before 
she  begins  her  profession.  Among  mya]  families,  and 
those  of  certain  Edaprabhus,  a  Kahatriya,  and  among  the 
Charna  sect  a  Nedungadi  is  invited  to  the  girl' a  house 
at  an  anspiciou^;  liuiir  uppnintod  for  the  purposo.  aud,  iu 
the  presence  of  friends  and  castemen,  ties  a  tali  round  her 
neck,  and  goes  away  after  receiving  a  certain  fee  for  his 
trouble.  Among  the  other  sects,  the  horoscope  of  the  girl 
isexaminedalong  with  those  of  her  enangan  [n  recognised 
member  of  one's  own  class)  families,  and  the  boy  whose 
horosco])e  i.%  found  to  agree  with  hers  is  marked  out  as  a 
fit  person  to  tie  the  tali,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  the  tali^ tying 
ceremony  by  the  astrologer,  and  information  given  to  the 
karanavan  (senior  male  in  a  tarwad)  of  the  boy's  family. 
On  the  appointed  day  the  boy  is  invited  to  a  house  near 
that  of  the  girl,  where  he  is  fed,  with  his  friends,  by  the 
head  of  the  girl's  family.  The  feast  is  called  ayaniQnu, 
and  the  boy  is  thenceforth  called  manavalan  or  pillai 
(bridegroom).  From  the  house  in  which  the  manavalan 
is  eutertained  a  procession  is  formed,  preceded  by  men 
with  awords  and  shields  shouting  a  kind  of  war-cry.     In 
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the  meantime  a  procession  starts  from  the  girl's  house, 
with  similar  men  and  cries,  and  headed  by  a  member  of 
her  tarKad,  to  meet  the  other  procession,  and,  after 
meeting  the  manavalan,  he  escorts  him  to  the  girl's 
house.  After  entering  the  booth  erected  for  the  purpose, 
he  is  conducted  to  a  seat  of  honour,  and  his  feet  are 
washed  by  the  brother  of  the  girl,  who  receives  a  pair  of 
cloths.  The  manayftlan  is  then  taken  to  the  centre  of  the 
booth,  wliere  bamboo  mats,  carpets,  and  white  cloths  are 
spread,  and  seated  there.  The  brother  of  the  girl  then 
carries  her  from  inside  the  house,  and,  after  going  round 
the  booth  three  times,  pleu^es  her  at  the  left  side  of  the 
manavalan.  The  father  of  the  girl  then  presents  new 
cloths  tied  in  a  kambli  (blanket)  to  the  pair,  and  with 
this  new  cloth  (called  manthravadi),  they  change  their 
dress.  The  wife  of  the  karnavan  of  the  girl's  tarwad,  if 
she  be  of  the  same  caste,  then  decorates  the  girl  by 
putting  on  anklets,  etc.  The  purohit  (officiating  priest) 
called  Elayath  (a  low  class  of  Brahmans)  then  gives 
the  tali  to  the  manavalan,  and  the  family  astrologer 
shouts  muhurtham  (auspicious  hour),  and  the  mana* 
valan,  putting  his  sword  on  the  lap,  ties  the  tali 
round  the  neck  of  the  girl,  who  is  then  i*e({uired  to  hold 
an  arrow  and  a  looking  glass  in  her  hand.  In  rich 
families  a  Brahmani  sings  certain  songs  intended  lo 
bles^  the  couple.  In  ordinary  families,  who  cannot 
procure  her  presence,  a  Nayar,  versed  in  songs,  performs 
the  office.  The  boy  and  girl  are  then  carried  by  enangaus 
to  a  decorated  apartment  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house, 
where  they  are  required  to  remain  under  a  sort  of  pollutiou 


for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  they  bathe  ia  some 
neighbouring  tank  or  river,  holdint^  each  other's  hands. 
After  changing  tbeir  cloths,  they  come  home,  preceded  by 
a  procession.  Tom-toms  (native  dram9)  and  elephants 
usually  form  part  of  the  procession,  and  saffron  water 
ia  sprinkled.  When  they  come  home,  all  the  doors  of  the 
house  are  shut,  and  the  manavalan  is  required  to  force 
them  open.  He  then  enters  the  house,  and  takes  his 
seat  in  the  northern  wing  thereof.  The  aunt  and  female 
friends  of  the  girl  then  approach,  and  give  aweetmeats  to 
the  couple.  The  girl  then  serves  food  to  the  boy,  and, 
aft«r  taking  their  meal  together  from  tlie  name  leaf, 
they  proceed  to  the  booth,  where  a  cloth  is  severed  into 
two  parts,  and  each  part  given  to  the  manavalan  and  girl 
separately  in  the  presence  of  enaagans  and  friends.  The 
severing  of  the  cloth  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  divorce." 
Several  variation?*  of  the  rite  as  practised  prevail  in 
different  localities,  :ind  it  is  said  that,  when  the  family 
is  poor,  a  bridegroom  is  sometimes  dispensed  with 
altogether.  The  girl's  mother  makes  an  idol  of  clay, 
adorns  it  with  flowers,  and  invests  her  daughter  with  the 
tali  in  the  presence  of  the  idol.  This  would  seem  to  be 
an  almost  exact  counterpart  of  the  consecration  of 
the  east  coast  dSva-dasi  to  her  profession  as  a  temple 
prostitute.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Henry)  Winterbotham,  one  of  the  Malabar  Marriage 
Commissioners,  that  the  Brahman  tali-lier  was  a  relic  of 
the  time  when  the  Nambutirig  were  entirled  to  the  first 
fruits,  and  it  was  considered  the  high  privilege  of  every 
Nayar  maid  to  be  introduced  by  them  to  womanhood. 
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Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  or 
otherwise  of  this  view,  Mr.  Justice  Moore  *  draws 
attention  to  the  following  passage  from  Captain  Hamil- 
ton's  new  account  of  the  East  Indies  (1744).  ''  When  the 
Zamorin  marries,  he  must  not  cohabit  with  his  bride  till 
the  Nambtldri,  or  chief  priest,  has  enjoyed  her,  and  he, 
if  he  pleases,  may  have  three  nights  of  her  comjiany, 
because  the  first  fruits  of  her  nuptials  must  be  an  holy 
oblation  to  the  god  she  worships.  And  some  of  the 
nobles  are  so  complaisant  as  to  allow  the  clergy  the  same 
tribute,  but  the  common  people  cannot  have  that  compli- 
ment paid  to  them,  but  are  forced  to  supply  the  priests* 
places  themselves." 

Concerning  the  Kamiualans  (artisans)  of  Malabar 
Mr.  S.  Appadorai  Iyer  writes  that  6i8  with  the  Nayars, 
the  tali-kettu-kalyanam  has  to  be  celebrated.  For  this 
the  parents  of  the  child  have  to  find  a  suitable  maoavalan 
or  bridegroom  by  the  consultation  of  horoscopes.  An 
auspicious  day  is  fixed,  and  new  cloths  are  given  to  the 
manavalan.  The  girl  bathes,  and  puts  on  new  clothes. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  brought  to  the  marriage 
booth,  where  the  tali-tymg  ceremony  takes  place.  This 
eoncluded,  the  bridegroom  takes  a  thread  from  the  new 
cloth,  andbreaksit  in  two,  saying  that  his  union  with  the 
girl  has  ceased.    He  then  walks  away  without  looking  back. 

With  the  Iluvans  (toddy  tappers)  of  Malabar  the  vltil 
kettu  corresponds  to  the  tali^kettu  ceremony  of  other 
cartes.     The  girl  is  bathed  by  seven  maidens,  aad  made 


•  MftlaUr  Uw  Mid  CMiom,   9rd    Editl^jA,  1006.     Tbn    chapUr    thmrvitt 
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to  stand  on  a  plank.  The  hoj'n  si!it«r  then  ties  the  tali 
round  herneck.  The  maidens  husk  a  measure  of  paddy, 
and  they  and  the  «fir!  eat  it.  On  the  foui-th  daj'  the  girl 
U  takfiu  to  a  tank,  and  batlied.  Flowers  and  three  lighte<l 
wicks  are  placed  on  a  rafi  made  of  a  plantain  »t-eni,  and 
6oated  on  the  water  while  she  bathes.  On  her  retDru 
I'lMtn  the  tank,  slio  is  given  ;i  little  jsiggfry  ami  cocoanut 
to  eat.  The  girl's  father  asks  the  boy's  people  that  the 
marriage  tie  should  be  sevei-ed.  Her  mother,  or  one  of 
her  female  relations,  takes  a  thread  from  her  cloth,  and. 
saying  that  the  girl  and  boy  are  separat*^,  puts  it  in  ji 
vessel  containing  cooked  rirc.  This  vessel,  nud  two 
other  vessels  containing  carry  and  other  food-stuffs,  arc 
sent  to  the  boy's  house.  The  girl  is  no  longer  his  wife, 
and  may  be  married  to  any  one  else.  If  a  girl  is  to  bf 
married  before  the  vitil-kettu  has  been  performed,  the 
sister  of  tlie  bridegroom- elect  carries  a  new  cloth  as  a 
present  fi-oin  him  to  the  brides  house.  Instead  of  the 
tali,  a  gold  ring  i.j  tied  on  the  girl's  neck  The  remaining 
ceremonies  are  a^  at  any  ordinary  wedding.  This  form 
of  marriage  is  called  kannanni. 

It  is  stated  in  a  recent  article  •  that  among  the 
KoDars  (cow-herds)  of  Pundurai  near  Erode,  in  the 
Tamil  country,  who,  according  to  tradition,  originally 
belonged  to  the  same  tnbe  aa  the  Gopas  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  KeraK,  and  now  forming  a  section  of 
Nayars,  the  former  matrimonial  customs  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Nayars.  They,  too,  celebrateii 
kettu-kalyanam,  and,  like  the   Nayars,  did   not  make  it 
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binding  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom  of  the  cereraonj? 
to  live  as  hnsband  and  wnfe.  They  have  now,  however, 
abandoned  the  custom,  and  have  made  the  tying  of  the 
tali  the  actual  marriage  cert mony. 

Of  those  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Malabar  Com- 
mission, some  thought  the  tili-kettu  was  a  marriage,  some 
not.  Others  called  it  a  mock  marriage,  a  formal  marriage, 
a  sham  marriage,  a  tictitious  marriage,  a  marriage  sacra- 
ment, the  preliminary  part  of  marriage,  a  meaningless 
ceremony,  an  empty  form,  a  ridiculous  farce,  an  incon- 
gruous custom,  a  waste  of  money,  and  a  device  for 
becoming  involved  in  debt.  **  While,"  the  report  states, 
*'  a  small  minority  of  strict  conservatives  still  maintain 
that  the  taU-kettu  is  a  real  marriage  intended  to  confer 
on  the  bridegrootn  a  right  to  cohabit  with  the  bride, 
an  immense  majority  describe  it  as  a  fictitious  marriage, 
the  origin  of  which  they  are  at  a  loss  to  explain.  And 
another  largo  section  tender  the  explanation  arcepted  by 
our  President  (Sir  T.  Muttusami  Aiyar)  that  in  some  way 
or  other  it  is  an  essential  caste  observance  preliminary  to 
the  formation  of  sexual  relations.*' 

In  a  recent  note  on  marriage  customs  in  Malabar,^ 
Mr.  T.  A.  Kalyanakrlshna  Aiyar  states  that  '*  in  ^lome 
parts  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  in  the  tarwads  of 
Tirumalpads  and  others  belonging  to  the  Kshatriya  caste, 
the  tali-kettu  ceremony  is  said  to  bo  performed  after 
puberty.  In  a  few  Sfldra  families  also,  here  and  there, 
such  as  at  Manapuram  and  other  places,  now-a-dnys  the 
ceremony  is  performed  after  the  girl  attains  puberty." 


The  tali-kebtu  ceremony  is,  it  may  be  noted,  referred  to 
by  Kerr,*  who,  in  his  tranalatioa  of  Castaneda,  states 
that  "  these  sistera  of  tlie  Zamorin,  aud  other  kings  of 
Malabar,  have  handsome  allowances  to  lire  upon  ;  and, 
when  any  of  tliem  reaches  the  a.g:>  of  ten,  their  kindred 
send  for  a  yount;  man  of  the  Nayre  caate,  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  give  him  gr*"at  presents  to  induce  liim  to 
initiate  the  young  virgin  ;  after  which  he  hanf;3  a  jowel 
round  her  neck,  which  she  wears  all  the  rest  of  her  life, 
a.s  a  token  that  ahe  is  now  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  herself 
to  liny  one  she  pleases  as  long  as  ahe  lives." 

In  summiug  up  the  evidence  collected  by  him,  Mr. 
Justice  Moore  ritates*  that  it  seem-*  to  prove  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  "  from  the  sixteenth  century  at 
all  events,  anti  up  to  the  early  portion  of  the  nifleteenth 
century,  the  relations  between  the  sexes  in  families 
goveraed  by  maruraakkathayara  were  of  as  loose  a 
description  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  tali-kettu- 
kalyaoam,  inti-odoced  by  the  Brahmans,  brought  about 
no  improvement,  and  indeed  in  all  probability  made 
matters  much  worse  by  giving  a  quasi- religious  sanction 
to  a  fictitious  marriage,  which  bears  an  unpleasant 
resemblance  to  the  sham  marriage  ceremonies  performed 
among  certain  inferior  castes  elsewhere  as  a  cloak  for 
prostitution.  As  years  passed,  some  time  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  K§rala  Mahatmyam  and 
K§ralotpathi  were  concocted,  probably  by  Nambudris, 
and  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  as  to  the  obligations 
laid  on  the  Nayars  by  divine  law  to  administer  to  the 
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lust  of  the  NambQdris  were  disseminated  abroad.  The 
better  classes  among  the  Nayars  revolted  against  the 
degrading  system  thus  established,  and  a  custom  sprang 
up,  especially  in  north  Malabar,  of  making  sambandham 
a  more  or  less  formal  contract,  approved  and  sanctioned 
by  the  karnavan  (senior  male)  of  the  tarwad  to  which 
the  lady  belonged,  and  celebrated  with  elaborate  cere- 
monies under  the  pudamuri  form.  That  there  was 
nothing  analogous  to  the  pudamuri  prevalent  in  Malabar 
from  A.D.  1560  to  1800  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  presumed 
from  ihe  absence  of  all  allusion  to  it  in  tho  works  of 
the  various  European  writers."  According  to  Act  IV, 
Madras,  1896,  sambandham  means  an  alliance  between 
a  man  and  a  woman,  by  reason  of  which  they,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belong,  or  either  of  them  belongs,  cohabit  or  intend  to 
cohabit  as  husband  and  wife. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Malabar  Marriage  Act  in 
lb9(),  only  the  following  .applications  to  register  siun- 
iMindhams  were  received  until  1904: — 
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In  his  report  for  1898-99,  the  Registrar-General 
of  Marriages  states  that  "  the  power  conferred  by  the 
marriage  law  to  make  provision  for  one's  wives  and 
children  has  hitherto  acted  as  some  inducement  to  persons 
to  register  their  sambandhams ;  but  as  the  new  testa- 
mentary law  (Act  V  of  \H9H)  enables  the  followers  of 
maruniakkata^'iim  law  to  attain  this  object  without 
registt-ring  their  samhaadhams,  and  thus  '  unnecessarily 
curtailing  their  liberty  of  action,  and  risking  the  chance 
of  divorce  proceedings,'  the  Registrar  of  Calicut  thinks  it 
unlikely  that  regi-ftrationa  under  the  marriage  hiw  wmild 
increase  in  future."  Tn  the  report  for  1900-01 ,  he  writea 
further  tliat  "thr  mass  cf  the  population  nf  tli''  west 
roast  is  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
that  even  the  educated  chisses  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  act  upon  their  convictions,  and  run  counter 
to  popular  opinion.  This  is  oapecinlly  the  case  in  North 
Malabar,  whore  not  a  single  notice  to  register  samban- 
dhams has  been  received  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
only  twelve  sambandhams  (confined  chiefly  to  officials 
and  vakils  •)  have  been  registered  since  the  Marriage 
Act  came  into  force.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Malabar 
Testamentary  Act  in  1808,  the  necessity  for  registering 
sambandhams,  with  the  main  object  of  making  provision 
for  their  offspring,  has  practically  disappeared,  and  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  testamentary 
dispositions  of  property  and  deeds  of  gift  registered  in 
several  of  the  registration  offices." 
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In  the  Madras  Census  Report,  1901,  Mr.  Francis 
refers  to  the  form  of  hypergamy  between  different  castes 
which  exists  on  the  west  coast,  where  "  women  of 
castes  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  Najars  are  prohibited 
from  forming  unions  with  men  of  castes  below  them  in 
rank,  though  the  men  of  these  castes  are  not  similarly 
restricted.'*  Nayars,  for  example,  may  marry  Eruman 
(buffalo-drivers  and  keepers)  women,  but  their  men  may 
not  marry  NSyar  girls.  In  this  and  other  respects 
the  Rrumans  resemble  the  Eruman  sub-division  of  the 
K5layan  (cow-herd)  caste,  whose  women  may  marry 
Nayars,  though  the  offspring  of  such  unions  cannot 
claim  the  same  privileges  in  the  temples  as  puro-bred 
KSlayans.*  Of  th^  children  of  marriages  between 
Maravans  and  Agamudaiyan  women,  the  females  marry 
Maravans,  the  males  Agamudaiyan.f  Oriya  Zamindar 
get  wives  from  the  Khondaita  sub-caste  of  Odiyas  or 
Oriyas,  but  the  men  of  this  sub-caste  cannot  msirry  into 
the  Zamindar's  families.* 

A  friend  was,  on  one  occasion,  out  after  big  game  in 
tho  Jeypore  hill-tracts,  and  shot  a  tiger.  He  askcnl  his 
shikari  (tracker)  what  reward  he  should  give  him  for 
putting  him  on  to  the  Jieast.  The  shikari  replied  that 
he  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  twenty-five  rupet\«,  as 
he  wantwl  to  get  his  younger  brother  out  of  pledge. 
Asked  what  he  meant,  ho  ivplied  that,  two  year.s  previ- 
ously,  he  had  purchased  as  his  wife  a  Rhumia  woman, 
who  belonged  to  a  caste  higher  than  his  own,  for  a 
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hundred  rupeea.  He  obtained  the  money  by  pledging 
his  yoangur  bi-other  to  a  sowcar  (money -lender),  and 
had  paid  it  all  back  except  twent^'-five  rupees.  Meaa 
while  his  brother  was  the  bondsman  of  the  sowcar,  and 
CQltiTating  his  land  in  return  for  simple  food. 
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At  the  present  day,  many  Hindus  disregard  certain 
ceremonies,  in  the  celebration  of  which  their  forefathers 
were  most  scrupulous.  Kven  the  daily  ceremonial 
ablutions,  which  are  all-important  to  a  Brahman  from  a 
shastraic  |)oint  of  view,  are  now  neglected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  prayers  (mantrams),  which  should  be 
chanted  during  their  performance,  are  forgotten.  But 
no  Brabman,  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  dares  to  abandon 
the  death  ceremonial,  and  annual  sradh  (memorial  litesj. 
A  Brahman  beggar,  when  soliciting  alms,  invariably 
pleads  that  he  has  to  perform  his  father  or  mother's 
sradh,  or  upanayanam  (thread  ceremony)  of  his  children, 
and  he  rarely  goes  away  empty-handed.  **  The  constant 
periodical  performance,*'  Monier  Williams  writes,*  '*  of 
commemorative  obsequies  i.s  i*egarded  in  the  light  of  a 
positive  and  peremptory  obligation.  It  ij*  the  simple 
discharge  <»f  a  solemn  debt  to  one's  lorefathers,  a  debt 
consistinor  not  only  in  reverential  homage,  but  in  the 
|)erformance  (»f  acts  necessary  to  thfir  support,  hap- 
piness, and  progress  onwnrd  in  the  spiritual  world.  A 
man's  deceased  relatives,  for  at  leiist  thre#»  generations, 
are  among  his  cherished  divinities,  and  must  be  honoured 
by  daily  ofFeriugs  and  adoration,  or  a  nemesis  of  some 
kind  is    certain    to    overtake    his   living  family.     The 
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object  of  a  Hiadu  funeral  is  nothiug  leas  than  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  departed  spirit  with  an  intermediate 
gross  body — a  peculiar  frame  interposed,  U9  it  were 
parenthetically,  between  the  terreslrial  gross  body,  which 
has  just  been  destroyed  by  fire,  smd  the  new  terrestrial 
body,  which  it  is  compi-Ued  to  ultimately  Jissume.  The 
creation  of  such  an  intervenieut  frame,  composed  of  groas 
Bletnents,  though  le«s  groas  than  those  of  earth,  becomes 
necessary,  because  the  individualised  spirit  of  man, 
after  the  cremation  of  the  terrestrial  body,  has  nothing 
left  to  withhold  it  from  re-absorption  into  the  universal 
■  8oal,  except  its  incombustible  subtle  body,  which,  as 
compo?;ed  of  the  stibfle  cleTuciits,  is  nut  only  proof 
against  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile,  but  is  incapable  of 
any  sensations  in  the  tempoi'ary  heaven,  or  temporary 
hell,  through  one  or  other  of  which  every  separate  human 
spirit  is  forced  to  pass  before  returning  to  earth,  and 
becoming  re-invested  with  a  terrestrial  gross  body." 

When  a  Brahman  is  on  the  point  of  death,  he  is 
removed  from  his  bed,  and  laid  on  the  floor.  If  there  is 
any  fear  of  the  day  being  a  danishta|)anchami  (inaus- 
picious), the  dying  man  is  taken  out  of  the  house,  and 
placed  in  the  court-yard  or  pial  (raised  verandah).  Some 
prayers  are  uttered,  and  a  cow  is  presented  {godhanam}. 
These  are  intended  to  render  the  passage  of  life  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  as  easy  as  possible.  The 
spirit  is  supposed  to  escape  through  one  of  the  nine 
orifices  of  the  body,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
individual  concerned.  That  of  a  good  man  leaves  the 
body  through  the  brahmarandhra  (top  of  the  skull),  and 
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that  of  a  bad  man  tlirongh  the  anus.  Immediately  after 
death,  the  body  is  washed,  religions  marks  are  made  on 
the  forehead,  and  parched  paddy  (unhusked  rice)  and 
betel  are  scattered  over  and  around  it  by  the  son.  Asa 
Brahman  is  supposed  always  to  have  his  fire  with  him, 
the  sacred  6re  is  lighted.  At  this  stage,  certain  puri- 
ficatorj  ceremonies  are  performed,  if  death  has  taken 
place  on  a  day  or  hour  of  evil  omen,  or  at  midnight. 
Next,  a  little  rice  is  cooked  in  a  new  earthen  pot,  and 
a  new  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  corpse,  which  is  roused 
by  the  recitation  of  mantrams.  Four  bearers,  to 
each  of  whom  dharba  grass  is  given  in  token  of  his 
office,  are  selected  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the  burning- 
ground.  The  space,  which  intervenes  between  the 
dead  man's  house  and  the  burning-ground,  is  divided 
into  four  parte.  When  the  end  of  the  first  of  these  is 
re€U^hed,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  sons 
and  nephews  go  round  it,  repeating  mantrams.  They 
untie  their  kudumis  (hair  knot),  leaving  part  thi'riK)f 
loose,  tie  up  the  rest  into  a  small  bunch,  and  keep  on 
slapping  their  thighs.  [When  children  at  play  have 
their  kudumi  partially  tied,  and  slap  their  thighs,  they 
are  invariably  scolded,  owing  to  the  association  with 
funerals.]  A  little  cooked  rice  is  offered  to  the  path  as 
a  pathi  bali  (wayside  oflTering),  to  propitiate  evil  spirits, 
or  bothas.  The  same  ceremonial  should,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  performed  at  two  other  spots,  but  now-a-days  it 
is  the  custom  to  place  the  corpse  on  the  ground  near  the 
funeral  pyre,  moving  ita  position  three  times,  while  the 
circumambuliition  and  pathi  bali  are  gone  through  only 


ODce.  As  aoon  as  the  corpse  Iirs  reached  the  spot  where 
tlie  pyre  ia,  the  celebrant  of  the  rites  sprinkles  water 
thfreon,  aud  throws  a  quarter  of  an  iinna  on  it  as  the 
equivalent  of  purchase  of  the  ground  for  cremation.  The 
sacred  tire  is  lighted,  and  the  right  pidin  of  the  corpse  ia 
tonched  with  a  gold  coin.  The  nine  orifices  of  the  body 
are  then  smeared  with  ghi  (clarified  butter),  and  rice  is 
thrown  over  the  oorpsy,  and  placed  in  its  mouth.  The 
son  takes  a  Immiiig  brand  from  the  sacred  fire,  lights 
the  [tvre,  and  looks  at  the  sun.  Then  he,  and  all  tlie 
relations  of  the  deceased,  squat  on  the  ground,  facing 
eaat,  taki"  up  some  dhnrba  grass,  and,  nutting  it  into 
arnnll  fragments  with  their  nails,  soatter  ihem  in  the  air, 
while  repeating  some  Vedic  verseg,  n-liich  are  chanted 
very  loudly  aod  alowly,  especially  at  the  funeral  of  a 
res|)ect^(l  elder.  The  celebrant  then  ponrs  a  little  water 
or  a  stone,  and  sprinkles  himself  with  it.  This  is  also 
done  by  the  other  relations,  and  they  pass  beneath  a 
bundle  of  dharba  grass  and  twigs  of  Ficus  ghmerata 
held  by  the  purohit  (officiatiug  priest),  and  gaze  for  a 
moment  at  the  sun.  Once  more  they  sprinkle  them- 
selves with  watei',  and  proceed  to  a  tank  {jiond),  where 
they  bathe.  When  they  return  home,  two  rites,  called 
naena  (naked)  sradh,  and  pashana  sthapanam  (stone- 
fixing  J.  are  celebrated.  The  disembodied  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  naked  after  the  body  has  been  cremated.  To 
clothe  it,  offerings  of  water,  with  balls  of  cooked  rice, 
are  made,  and  a  cloth,  lamp,  and  money  are  given  to  a 
Brahman.  Then  two  stones  are  set  up,  one  in  the  house 
and  the  other  on  the  bank  of  a  tank,  to  represent  the 
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spirit  of  the  deceased.  For  ten  days,  libations  of  water 
mixed  with  gingelly  (Sesamnni  indicum)  seeds,  called 
thilothakaiu,  and  a  ball  of  cooked  rice,  must  be  offered 
to  the  stones.  The  ball  of  rice  is  left  for  crows  to  eat. 
The  number  of  libations  must  be  seventy-five,  com- 
mencing with  three  on  the  first  day,  and  increasing  the 
number  daily  by  one.  In  addition,  three  further  libations 
are  made  daily  by  dipping  a  piece  of  cloth  from  the 
winding-sheet  in  water,  and  rinsing  it  over  the  stone 
(vasothakam). 

A  Brahman  widow  removes  her  tali  (marriage  badge) 
on  the  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
should  have  the  head  hhaved,  and  wear  white  cloths. 
Every  month,  for  a  year  after  a  death  in  a  family,  sradh 
is  performed,  and  corresponds  in  detail  with  the  annual 
sradh,  which  is  regularly  performed,  unless  a  visit  is 
paid  to  Gaya,  which  renders  further  performance  of  the 
rite  not  obligatory.  For  the  performance  of  this  cere- 
mony by  the  nearest  agnate  of  the  deceased  (eldest  son 
or  other),  three  Brahmans  should  be  called  in,  to  represent 
respectively  Vishnu,  the  D6vatas,  and  the  deceased 
ancestors.  Sometimes  two  Brahmans  are  made  to  suffice, 
and  Vishnu  is  represented  by  a  salagrama  stone.  In 
extreme  oases,  only  one  Brahman  assists  at  the  ceremony, 
the  two  others  l>eing  represented  by  dharba  grass.  The 
sacred  fire  is  light^nl,  and  ghl,  a  small  quantity  of 
raw  and  cooked  rice,  and  vegetal)le8  are  offtTed  up  in 
the  fire.  The  Brahmans  then  wash  their  feet,  and  are 
fed.  Before  they  enter  the  space  set  apart  for  the 
meal,  water,  gingelly,  and  rice  are  sprinkled  about  it,  to 
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keop  ofT  evil  spirits.  As  soon  an  the  meal  is  finiahed, 
a  boll  of  rice,  called  vayasa  piridam  (cron-'a  food)  is 
offered  to  the  pitbru  devatas  (ancestors  of  three  genera- 
tions), and  thrown  to  the  crows.  If  they  do  not  eat 
the  rice,  the  omens  are  considered  to  be  unfavourable. 
The  Brahmans  receive  betel  and  money  in  payment 
for  their  services. 

Burial  in  a  sitting  posture,  which  is  still  practised  by 
many  cDf^tes  in  Southern  India,  is  said  to  be  a  siirvirat 
from  neolithic  times.  "  There  ctm,"  Lord  Avebary 
writes,'  "  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  neolithic  stone  age,  it 
WHS  usual  to  bury  the  corpse  in  a  sittiu^  or  contracted 
posture." 

Among  the  Devanga  and  Karnabattu  weavers,  the 
dead  are  usually  buried  in  a  sitting  nttitude.  The  Devan- 
gas  are  said  to  erect,  in  some  places,  a  hut  of  milk-hedge 
(Eiiphoihia  Tiriicalli)  branches  over  the  grave,  f  Befoi-e 
the  grave  of  a  D§vanga  is  filled  in,  a  rope  is  tied  to  the 
kudumi  (hair  of  the  head)  and  brought  towards  the 
surface.  Over  the  end  of  the  rope,  when  tlie  grave  has 
been  filled  iu,  a  liugam  (phallic  emblem)  is  placed,  so  as 
t.o  be  above  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  worshipped 
daily  throughout  the  death  rites.  By  the  Paththars  or 
Acbarapakam  Chettis,  who  likewise  bury  their  dead  in 
a  seated  attitude,  a  bamboo  stick  is  tied  to  the  kudumi 
instead  of  a  rope.  Many  of  the  Kammalans  bury  their 
dead  in  a  seated  postnre.J     Certain  of  the  Vellala.s  have 
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a  custom  called  padraasanam,  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dead,  who  are  not  laid  out,  but  trussed  up 
in  a  squatting  posture,  a  string  being  passed  round  the 
neck,  and  made  fast  behind,  to  keep  the  body  upright.* 
Among  the  Paraiyans  (Pariahs)  and  Okkiliyans  of  Coim- 
batore,  if  the  deceased  was  a  married  man,  he  is  buried 
in  a  sitting  posture. 

Before  a  Lingayat  man  dies,  the  ceremony  called 
vibhiiti-yelai  is  performed.  He  is  given  a  bath,  and  made 
to  drink  holy  water,  in  which  the  Jangam's  (priest)  feet 
have  been  washed.  He  is  made  to  give  the  Jangam  a 
handkerchief  with  vibhiiti  (sacred  ashes),  rudraksha 
(El(vocarpm)  beads,  coins,  and  betel  leaf.  This  is  followed 
by  a  meal,  of  which  all  the  Jangams  present,  and  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  sick  man  partake,  it  appears  to  be 
immaterial  whether  he  is  still  alive  or  not.  It  is  stated 
that,  if  the  invalid  survives  this  ceremony,  he  must  take 
to  the  jungles  and  disappear,  but  in  practice  this  is  not 
observed.  The  death  party  resembles,  in  some  respects, 
an  Irish  wake,  though  the  latter  does  not  commence 
until  the  deceased  is  well  on  his  way  to  the  next  world. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  (a  fact  which 
was  notetl  by  the  traveller  Pietro  della  Valle  in  1623), 
facing  towjirds  the  north,  but  an  exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  unmarried  people,  who  are  buried  in  a 
reclininor  posture.  After  death,  the  corpse  is  placed 
in  a  sitting  attitude,  and  the  Jangam  who  has  received 
the  offering  before  death  places  his  left  foot  on  the  right 
thigh   of  the   body.     The   peoplo   present  worship  the 
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corpse,  and  tlie  usaal  distribution  of  coJDS  and  betel  to 
Jttugfims  follows.  The  body  is  carried  in  a  vimanam 
or  bamboo  chair  decoraU*d  witli  plantaiu  stems,  coloured 
cloths,  aud  flags,  to  the  burial-ground.  The  grave  should 
be  a  cube  of  nine  feet  dimensions,  with  a  niche  on  one 
side,  in  which  the  corpse  is  to  sit.  The  lingara  which 
the  man  wears,  in  a  silvor-casket  or  tied  up  ina  silk  cloth, 
is  untied,  and  placed  in  the  left  hand.  Bilva  {/Eglp  Mar- 
tnplos)  leaves  and  vibhiiti  are  placed  at  the  side ;  the  body 
is  wrapped  in  aa  orange-coloured  cloth,  and  the  grave  ia 
filled  iu.  A  JangHui  stands  on  the  grave,  and,  after 
receiving  the  usual  (htuceiir,  shouts  out  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  and  announces  that  he  has  gone  to  kailaaa  or 
heaven.  Memorial  ceremouied  are  contrary  to  Lingayat 
tenets,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Brahman  influence 
appears,  and  among  some  sections  an  annual  ceremony 
is  performed.* 

The  death  ceremonies  of  a  Pisharati  (temple  servant) 
in  Travancore  are  peculiar,  and  resemble  those  of  a 
Sanyasi  (ascetic).  The  body  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  buried  in  a  pit  with  salt,  ashes  and  sand.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  Sanyasi  who  la  liberated  from  the  bondage  of 
the  flesh,  though  alive  in  body,  few  death  rites  are 
performed.  But,  on  the  eleventh  day,  a  ceremony  corre- 
sponding to  the  ekoddishta  sradh  of  the  Brahman  is 
performed.  A  knotted  piece  of  kusa  lEragrot^tU)  grass, 
representing  the  departed  soul,  is  taken  to  a  neiglibouring 
temple,  where  a  lighted  lamp,  symbolical  of  Maha  Vishnu, 

•  Mudru  Mu>.  Bull.  MS. 
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is  worshipped,  jind  prayers  are  offered.  Since  the  Sanyasi 
is  considered  to  be  above  all  sin,  and  to  have  acquired 
sufficient  merit  for  salvation,  no  sradh  is  performed 
by  the  children  born  to  him  before  he  became  an 
anchorite.* 

The  jungle  Yeruvas  of  Coorg  bury  their  women  in  a 
sitting  posture,  in  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  an 
ordinary  grave,  so  that  the  earth  does  not  touch  her 
body.f  In  like  manner,  the  desul  among  the  Kudubis  of 
South  Canara  are  buried,  and  no  ceremonies  are  performed 
for  the  deceased,  except  the  distribution  of  rice  to  a  few 
Brahmans.  Writing  about  the  Irulas  of  the  Nilgiris  in 
1882,  Uarkness  states ^  that  the  sepulchres  are  "pits 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet  s(|uare,  and  of  considerable 
depth,  over  which  are  placed  large  planks.  Above  is 
erected  a  shed,  covering  in  the  whole,  and  protecting  it 
from  the  weather.  In  the  centre  of  the  planks  is  an 
o{>ening  about  a  cubit  scinai-e,  over  which  are  placed 
other  pieces  of  wood,  and  on  these  is  raised  a  small  mound 
of  earth  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  the  surface  IxMng  deco- 
rated with  pebbles  placed  tliere  as  memorials  of  the 
departed,  and  as  objects  of  future  woi^ship.  When  a 
casualty  occurs,  and  another  burial  becomes  necessary, 
the  mound  of  earth  is  removed,  and  the  body  thrown  in. 
Some  ten  or  twelve  days  after,  a  mound  of  fresh  earth  is 
raised  in  room  of  the  one  which  had  been  removed.  The 
pebbles,  which  in  the  first  insUmce  had  been  put  cau*efullj 


*  TrsTmticore  (.^iitus  Rftpurt,  191)1. 

t  Kioht«r.  Kth.  Coaipendiaai  of  th«  C«it««  mod  TriU^t  of  Coorg. 

I  AborifiMl  Ram  iatMbiUaf  the  NtOf  Hmtt  yila,  1831. 
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asidu,  am  aji^aiit  ivpljiced,  and  another  pebble  aildetl  to 
them  ill  memory  of  tho  deceased.  All  thia  is  done  with 
much  ceremony,  the  pebbles  being  anointed  with  oil, 
(Hirfiimed  with  fraiikincenat",  snid  tlecoi'att'd  with  Howoi-s. 
Food  is  idso  distributed  to  tho  assembly,  according  to 
tho  iibility  of  tho  rolativea  of  tlje  deceased.  Should  oini 
of  thia  tribe  die  in  an  Irula  village  to  which  he  docs  not 
belong,  these  villagers  will  not  bury  hiiu  with  their  dead, 
but.  digging  a  fresh  grave,  place  the  body  in  it.  And, 
wheti  his  relations  hear  of  his  death,  they  euuiu  and 
dtsiutcr  tho  body,  or  whatever  may  remain  of  it,  in  order 
to  deposit  it  in  their  own  place  of  sepulture,  when  they 
go  through  till'  same  ob^icrvam'es  as  tliongh  tlii.^  doceiisod 
had  died  among  themselves." 

When  a  Nilgiri  Irnhi  dies,  two  jungle  Kurunibar; 
come  to  the  village,  and  one  shaves  the  head  of  the  other. 
The  shorn  man  is  fed,  and  presented  with  a  new  cloth, 
which  lie  wraps  round  his  head.  This  <|uaint  ceremonial 
is  believed,  in  some  way,  to  bring  good  luck  to  the 
departed.  Outside  the  house  of  tho  deceased,  in  which 
the  corpse  is  kept  till  the  time  of  the  funeral,  men  and 
women  dance  to  the  music  of  the  Irula  band.  'I'lie  dead 
ans  bui-ied  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  legs  crossed 
lailorwise.  Each  settlement  has  its  own  Inirial-ground. 
A  pit  is  dug,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  a  chamber  is 
excavated,  in  which  the  corpse,  clad  in  its  own  clothes, 
jewelry,  and  a  new  cloth,  is  placed,  and  the  mouth  of  tlie 
chamber  closed  with  planks  or  sticks.  The  pit  is  then 
tilled  in,  and  the  position  of  the  grave  marked  by  a 
mound.     Sometimes  an  old  grave    is    reopened,    and    a 
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further  corpse  placed  in  it,  either  in  the  original  cham- 
ber, or  in  a  newly  excavated  chamber.  The  following 
account  of  an  Irula  annual  memorial  service  was  given  to 
me.  A  lamp  and  oil  are  purchased,  and  rice  is  cooked  in 
the  village.  Tliey  are  then  taken  to  the  shrine  ut  the 
buriaUground,  offered  up  on  stones  on  which  some  of  the 
oil  is  poured  and  pQja  doue.  At  the  shrine  a  pfljari, 
with  tlireo  white  marks  on  the  forehead  when  on  duty. 
officiates.  Like  the  Badaga  DSvadari,  the  Nilgiri  Irala 
priest  nt  times  becomes  inspired  by  the  god.  The 
Irulas  of  the  North  Arcot  district  are,  likewise,  said  to 
bury  their  dead  iu  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  lamp  beside 
the  corpse,  and  mark  the  grave  with  a  small  upright 
stone.*  The  Irulaa  or  Vilti^'ans  (bowmen)  of  the  Chiu- 
glcput  diutrict  bury  their  dead  lying  flat  on  the  fitce* 
with  the  head  to  tlie  north,  and  the  face  turned  towards 
the  east.  When  the  grave  has  been  half  filled  in,  thej 
throw  into  it  a  prickly-puar  (OpuiUia  Dillfiu'i)  shrub,  and 
make  a  mound  over  it.  Around  it  they  place  a  row 
or  two  of  prickly-puar  steius,  to  keep  off  jackals.  No 
mouuiiiontal  stone  is  ptactnl  over  the  grave.  Among 
otht-r  castes,  which  bury  their  dead  in  a  sitting  posture, 
are  the  Yogi-Gurukkal,  who  are  profeaaiuiial  beggars, 
t(.>mplu  priestx,  and  village  schoolmasters  in  Malabar;  ihe 
Pandanmis,  or  Saivite  beggars  in  the  Tirinuvully  district ; 
tlie  Kurnis,  who  are  Kanarese  weavers  iu  Hellary ;  and 
the  KtllvkyataK,  wlio  speitk  Marathi,  and  ainiiau  people 
with  their  marionette  siiows  in  the  little  state  of  SandOr 
iu  the  Bellary  district,  and  other  places. 

•  MadiM  CMMU  Bapwt,  INL 
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The  Heail  Magistrate  of  Coimbatore  iDforms  me  tliat 
the  Sholftgas  of  Gaodai  near  Sirumugni  dispose  of  their 
dead  iQ  a  curious  way.  They  have,  in  the  depths  of  the 
jungle,  a  huo-e  bottomless  pit,  which  lias  been  there  from 
time  iriimeuioi'ial.  When  a  Sholaga  dies,  the  body  is 
WTapi>ed  in  a  new  cloth,  garlanded,  and  carried  to  the 
pit,  into  which  it  is  thrown.  The  pit  mouth  is  sealed 
with  a  Iwrgo  rock.  As  soon  aa  this  ia  done,  the  party 
return  to  the  village,  and  no  one  may  look  Kick  on  the 
way,  as  to  do  so  would  bring  bad  luck. 

The  Kadirs  of  the  Acaimalai  bills  are  buried  la  a 
grave,  or,  if  death  occurs  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle, 
with  a  paucity  of  hands  for  digging,  the  corpse  is  placed 
in  a  crevice  between  the  rocks,  and  covered  over  with 
atones.  The  grave  is  dug  from  tour  to  five  feet  deep, 
at  some  place  not  far  from  the  scene  of  death.  A  band , 
composed  of  drum  and  fife,  plays  weird  dirges  outside 
the  hut  of  the  deceased.  The  body  is  carried  on  a 
bamboo  stretcher,  lying  on  a  mat,  and  covered  over  with 
a  cloth  and  mat.  Aa  it  leaves  the  hut,  rice  is  thrown 
over  it.  The  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave  on  a  mat  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  with  head  towards  the  east,  and 
covered  over  with  a  mat  and  leaves.  The  grave  is  then 
filled  in.  No  stone  or  sepulchral  monument  is  erected 
to  indicate  the  spot.  A  memorial  service,  called  karrn- 
mantram,  with  feasting  and  dancing,  is  held  two  years 
after  death. 

When  a  death  occurs  among  the  Paniyans  of  Malabar, 
a  trench,  four  or  five  feet  deep,  is  dug  due  north 
and     south    near    the    village.      At  the  bottom  of  this 
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excavation  the  earth  is  scooped  out  from  the  western  side 
ou  a  level  with  the  floor,  so  as  to  form  a  receptacle  for 
the  corpse,  which,  placed  on  a  mat,  is  laid  therein  upon 
its  left  side  with  the  head  to  the  north  and  feet  to 
the  south.  After  a  little  cooked  rice  has  been  put  into 
the  grave,  the  mat,  which  has  been  made  broad  enough 
for  the  purpose,  is  folded  up,  and  tucked  in  under  the 
roof  of  the  cavity,  and  tho  trench  filled  up.  It  has 
probably  been  found  by  experience  that  the  corpse, 
when  thus  protected,  is  safe  against  the  ravajjes  of 
scaveng(T  jackals  and  pariah  dogs.  For  seven  days 
after  death  a  little  rice  gruel  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  from  the  grave  by  the  Jenmi 
(landlord),  who  claps  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  the  evil 
spirits  in  the  vicinity,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
crowg,  are  supposed  to  partake  of  the  food,  which  is 
hence  called  kaka  kanji  or  crow's  rice.  At  a  memorial 
service,  held  once  in  every  three  or  four  years  in 
honour  of  those  who  are  specially  respected,  the  Jenmi 
(landlord),  holding  on  his  crossed  arms  two  winnowing 
sieves,  each  containing  rice,  walks  round  three  times,  aud 
finally  deposits  the  sieves  in  a  pandal.  One  of  the 
n»latives,  or  a  professional,  becomes  possessed,  and 
performs  the  functions  of  an  oracle,  working  himself  up 
into  a  frenzie<l  state  of  divination,  while  the  mourners 
cry  out,  and  ask  why  the  dead  have  been  taken  from 
them.  Meanwhile,  food  has  been  jirepared  for  all 
present,  except  the  mourners,  and,  when  it  has  been 
partakon  of,  dancing  is  kepi  up  round  the  central  group 
till  daybreak. 


On  the  seventh  day  after  the  cremation  or  burial  of 
a  Mule  (hill)  Kudiya,  a  booth  is  erected  over  the  grave  or 
plnce  or  cremation,  and  a  bleached  cloth  is  spread  on  ifc 
by  the  washerman.  A  wick,  floating  in  a  half  cocoanut 
shell  full  of  oil,  is  then  lighted,  and  placed  at  each 
corner  of  the  booth.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  then 
(father  round  thf>  place,  uud  throw  a  handful  of  rice 
over  ihc  spot.*  It  lias  been  iinlfl  asj  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  a  jungle  tribe  bt-ing  adopted  into  the 
Hindri  fold,  that  they  replace  burial  by  cremation. 
Many  of  the  lower  classes  now-a-days  bnry  or  burn 
their  daid,  according  to  ihe  worldly  circumstances  nf 
the  relations  of  tho  deceased,  burying  being  cheaper 
than  burning,  which  necessitate-*  the  purch.T^e  of  wood 
for  the  pyre. 

At  t'lo  groi^ii  funeral  of  a  Toda.  which  took  place 
when  I  was  on  the  Nilgiris  in  1900,  the  corpse  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  a  circle  of  loose 
stonen  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  had 
been  si>ecially  constructed  for  the  occasion,  .lust  befon? 
the  buffalo  sacrifice  took  place,  a  Toda  of  the  Paiki 
clan,  standing  near  the  liead  of  the  corpse,  dug  a 
hole  in  the  ground  with  a  eane,  and  asked  a  man  of  the 
Kenna  elan,  who  was  standing  opposite,  "  Shall  I  throw 
the  mad  three  times"?  To  which  the  Kenna  replied 
"Throw  the  rand  thrice."'  The  Paiki  then  threw  some 
earth  three  times  over  the  corpse,  and  three  times  into 
the   kraal.     According   to   Hrecks.t    "it   appears    that 
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sometimes  a  circle  of  old  date  is  used,  and  sometimes 
a  new  one  is  formed.  The  ashes  of  the  deceased 
are  scraped  together,  and  buried  under  a  large  stone 
at  the  entrance  of  the  azaram.  At  the  dry  funeral  of 
a  Toda  Mr.  Walhouse  noticed  that  within  the  circle 
several  fires  were  lighted,  and  bamboo  vessels  orna- 
mented with  cowries  and  filled  with  grain,  rattans  bent 
to  represent  buffalo  horns,  a  mimic  bow  and  arrows, 
ornamented  umbrellas,  knives,  coins,  etc.,  placed  in  the 
fire.  When  the  various  articles  hswl  been  consumed, 
and  the  fire  sunk  into  embers,  the  ashes  were  scraped 
together,  and  put  into  a  hole  within  the  circle  near  the 
entrance,  over  which  a  stone  was  rolled. 

The  temples  of  the  Kurubas  of  North  Arcot  are  said  • 
to  be  **  rude,  low  structures,  resembling  an  encloseil 
mantapam  (shrine)  supported  upon  rough  stone  pillars. 
A  wall  of  stones  encloses  a  considerable  space  round  the 
temple,  and  this  is  covered  with  small  structures  formed 
of  four  flat  stones.  The  stone  facing  the  open  side  often 
has  a  figure*  sculptured  upon  it,  representing  the 
deceased  gaudu  or  pfljari  (headman  or  priest),  to  whom 
it  has  been  dedicated.  For  each  deceased  person  of  this 
rank  one  of  these  monuments  is  erected,  and  here 
periodically,  and  always  during  the  annual  feasts,  pQja 
is  made,  not  only  to  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  chiefs, 
but  also  to  those  of  all  who  have  died  in  the  clan.  It 
seems  impossible  not  to  connect  this  with  those  strange 
structures  called  by  the  natives  Pandava^s  temples. 
They  are  numerous  where  the  Kurubas  are  now  found. 


•  MmiuaI  of  Um  VoHh  Arcot  dittriot. 
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and  are  known  to  have  been  raised  over  the  graves  of 
the  dead."  Writing  concerning  the  Knrumbaa  and 
Irulas,*  Mr.  Walhouse  -states  that  "  after  every  death 
uuioug  theiu,  they  bring  a  long  water-worn  stone  (deva 
kotta  kallu ),  and  put  it  into  one  of  the  old  cromlechs,  which 
are  aprinkied  over  tlic  Nilgiri  plateau.  Some  of  th» 
larger  of  these  have  boon  found  pilod  up  to  the  capstone 
with  auch  pebbles,  which  must  have  been  the  work  of 
generations.  Occasionally,  too,  the  tribes  mentioned 
make  sraHll  cromlechs  fur  buri<il  purposes,  and  place  the 
water-worn  pebbles  in  tliem."  According  to  Mr.  <Jrigg,+ 
some  of  the  Karumbns  of  the  Nllgiris  "  deposit  a  bone 
from  the  pyre  in  a  savumane  or  death-house — a  small 
cromlech  surrounded  by  upright  stones,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  more  ancient  cromlechs  found  on  the 
hills.  These  savumanes,  they  say,  were  made  by  their 
forefathers."  The  suggestion  is  hazarded  by  Fergussoo  J 
that  tho  Knrnmbas  of  the  southern  hills  are  the  remnant 
c)f  a  great  and  widely  spread  race,  who  may  have 
erected  dolmens.  Writing  concerning  the  Kurumbas,  or 
nhephfird  caste  of  Kaladgi,  a  correspondent  of  the  Indian 
Antiquary  sttites  §  that  ho  came  across  the  tomb  of 
one  only  four  years  eld,  "  It  was  a  complete  miniature 
dolmen  about  eighteen  inches  every  way,  composed  of 
four  stones,  one  at  each  side,  one  at  the  rear,  and  a 
capstone.  The  interior  was  occupied  by  two  round 
stones  about  the  =iize  of  a  man's  fist,  painted  red,  the 
deceaiied  man  resting  in  his  mother  earth  below." 

•  Ind,  Ant.,  IV,  1877.  t  Manoal  of  tho  Nilgiri  iliBtrict. 

;  Hiidc  stone  Honamint*.  i  Ind.  An!-,  VI,  1677. 
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The  Panda va  temples,  pandu  kulis  or  kistvaens, 
referred  to  above  are,  Mr,  Walbouse  writes,*  "  in  many 
places  believed  to  have  been  buil^  by  a  dwarf  race  a 
cubit  high,  who  could  nevertheless  lift  the  huge  stones 
with  ease.  I  have  heard,  too,  of  a  large  mound  near 
Chingleput,  not  far  from  Madras,  surrounded  by  kist- 
vaens, and  inhabited  by  a  bearded  race  of  Pandayar 
three  feet  high,  ruled  by  a  kinjr  who  lives  in  the  top  of 
the  moimd.  One  of  the  native  notions  re3i)ectmg  pandu 
kQlis  is  that  men  of  old  constructed  them  for  the  purpose 
of  hiding  treasure.  Hence  it  is  that  antiquaries  find 
so  many  have  been  ransacked.  It  is  also  believed  tliat 
spells  were  j)laced  over  them  as  a  guard,  the  strongest 
being  to  bury  a  man  alive  in  the  cairn,  and  bid  his 
ghost  protect  the  deposit  against  any  but  the  proprietor. 
The  frhost  would  conceal  the  treasure  from  all  strangers, 
or  only  be  compelled  to  disclose  it  by  v  human  sacrifice 
being  offered. " 

In  the  mountains  inhabited  bv  the  Mala  Arayaus  of 
Travancore  are  many  tumuli,  and  vaults  called  pandi- 
kuri.  The  latter  stand  north  and  south,  with  the  circular 
o|)f»ning  to  the  south.  ''  A  round  st4»iie,"  the  Hev.  S. 
Mateer  writers, +  '*  is  tittinl  to  this  aperture,  with  another 
acting  as  a  long  lever,  to  prevent  its  falling  out.  Thr 
sides,  as  also  thr  stones  of  the  top  aiid  bottom,  are 
sini^le  slabs.  To  this  day  the  Arayans  mako  similar 
little  cells  of  pieces  of  stone,  the  wiiole  forming  a  box  a 
few  inches  s(|u:ire;  and,  on  the  death  of  a  mt*mber  of 
any  family,  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  )>a8s,  as  the  body 
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is  beiD}f  buried,  iuuj  a  brass  or  silver  image,  which  is 
shut  into  this  vault.  If  the  parties  are  very  poor,  an 
oblutig  miiuutli  stunu  nuffices,  A  few  oft'eringe  of  milk, 
rice,  loddy  and  ghi  are  iiiarlu,  a  t^reh  iri  lighted  ami 
extitigntshed,  the  figure  placed  iucjjde  the  cull,  and  the 
coveriug  stoue  hastily  placed  on.  Tlieii  all  leave.  On 
the  anniversary,  similar  offerings  being  made,  the  stoDe 
is  lifted  off,  iind  again  hastily  closed.  Tho  spirit  13  thuii 
ttupposed  to  hv  enclosed.  No  one  ventures  to  touch  the 
cell  at  any  otlior  lime." 

In  ail  account  uf  his  excavations  at  the  extensive 
"  prehistoric"  burial  site  at  Aditaiiallur  in  the  Tinne- 
velly  diiitrict,  Mr,  A,  Rea  writes  as  follows  *■'  concerning  a 
series  of  gold  ornaments,  which  were  found  in  most 
vAif-s  lying  at  the  botiom  of  large  urns,  crusted  ami 
crumpled,  appnienlly  intentionally,  at  tho  time  of  deposit. 
'■  It  seems  certain  that  they  are  diadems.  Diadems  of 
the  same  shape  were  found  at  Myceufe,  and  are  de- 
siTil)ed  +  -.i^  long,  thin,  oval  gold  plates,  bound  round  the 
head  by  a  small  gold  wire,  the  holes  lor  which  are  at 
e:n:li  extremity.  This  description  applies  etjually  to  the 
[iresent  examples,  except  as  to  the  guld  wii-e,  of  which 
none  was  Seen.  The  tying  material  was  probably  thread, 
uf  which  1  found  traces  in  some  bionze  necklaces.  Now- 
a-days  no  custom  is  knuwn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tying 
diadems  on  the  dead,  but  what  may  be  a  relii;  of  it  is 
described  ;is  pattayam  kattaradn,  meaning  literally  tn 
Tamil    '  the  tying  of  a  plate  '    to  the  forehead  of  a  corpse, 
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but  which  now  consists  in  the  sprinkling  of  some  grains 
of  gold  and  silver  on  the  breast  of  the  dead.  I  also  learn 
that,  among  some  castes  in  the  east  of  the  Madnra 
district,  thero  still  exists  a  custom  of  tying  a  plain 
rectangular  strip  of  gold,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  on 
the  forehead  of  the  dead.  In  this  case,  the  custom  is 
known  by  the  same  name,  und  its  forms  have  been 
preserved  iu  their  entirety.  In  Aditanallur  the  custom 
could  not  have  been  a  a:eneral  one,  for,  out  of  many 
urns  excavated,  only  a  few  gold  ornaments  were  found. 
It  must  have  been  limited  to  persons  of  nink  or 
importance." 

The  Jains  cremate  their  dead,  placing  the  corpse  on 
a  stone,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  the  life  of  any  stray 
insect  during  the  process. 

The  Nayadis  of  Malabar  burn  their  dead  close  to  the 
dwelling  hut.  The  bones  are  collected  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  preserved  in  a  i>ot,  which  is  kept  close  to  the 
hut  of  the  decea>e(l.  Pollution  is  observed  for  ten  days. 
On  the  tenth  day  all  the  sons  of  the  deceased  go  with 
their  relations  to  the  nearest  stream,  and  bury  the  bones 
on  the  bank.  The  sons  bathe,  and  perform  beli  (offering ». 
A  heap  of  sand,  representing  the  deceased,  is  con- 
structed, and  on  it  are  placed  a  piece  of  plantain  (3/f/ti»? 
leaf,  some  unboiled  rice,  and  knruka  ^rass  (Ci/nothm). 
Over  these  water  is  poured  twelve  tim«»s,  and  the  sons 
reverently  prostrate  themselves  before  the  heap.  The 
Nayadi  is  an  ancestor  worshipper,  and  keeps  repitN 
sentations  of  the  do|)aiie<l  near  the  hut,  to  whioh 
rice,  toildy,  and  arrack  are  offered  at  certain  tixeil  times, 
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e.ij.,  at  the  Onaiii  and  Vishu  festivnls.  "  T  Tisited,"  Mr. 
S.  Appadorai  Tyor  writps.*  "  one  of  the  spots,  where  the 
Nnyadis  keep  the3f  memorial  moaumeiits  to  deceased 
jincestor.H.  Honeath  n  raaiio^ti  tree  in  a  pnramha  (garden) 
[  conntt»d  forty-foui"  atones  set  up  in  a  circle  round  the 
tree  'plate  VIII).  One  of  tliese  .■atones  was  a  beli-kHl  (beli 
fitoue).  such  a«i  is  placed  round  the  inner  shrines  of 
temples.  Ttie  remainder  resembled  survey  stones,  bur 
were  smaller  in  size.  [  asked  a  Xaj-adi  wliat  the  .ffonRS 
indicated,  lie  stated  that  they  represented  t'orty-four 
grown-ap  Nayadis  who  had  left  the  ivorld.  The  stone 
14  set  op  immediately  after  the  cremation  of  the  body. 
On  the  cereraonial  occasions  mentioned  above,  solemn 
prayers  are  offered  that  the  Poula  of  the  departed  may 
protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  and  snakes. 
I  enquired  of  a  Nayadi  how  he  can  expect  assistance 
nrhen  a  tiger  comes  in  his  way.  The  reply  was  that  he 
would  invoke  the  aid  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  immedi- 
ately the  mouth  of  the  beast  would  be  sealed,  and  the 
animal  rendered  harmless.  The  purport  and  object  of 
their  prayers  are  that  all  the  superior  castes,  who  give 
them  alms,  may  have  long  life  and  prosperity  ;  that  they 
themselves,  and  their  families,  may  have  as  great  peace 
and  as  much  food  in  the  future  as  they  had  yesterday  ; 
and  that  tigers,  snakes,  and  other  beasts  may  not  hurt 
them.  When  asked  why  the  Xayadis  are  not  thieves,  they 
replied  that  they  arc  not  so  much  afraid  of  tigers  as  of 
man,  and  that  they  would  rather  die  of  Imnger  than 
steal.     Some   time   ago  an   old   \ayadi,    who   had  the 
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reputation  of  being  a  good  shot,  died,  and  was  buried. 
His  bones  were  subsequently  collected,  and  his  son,  who 
had  obtained  a  handful  of  gunpowder  from  a  gun  license- 
bolder,  set  firo  to  it  near  the  grave  with  a  view  to 
satisfying  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  whose  bones,  after 
suspension  in  n  pot  l)eneath  n  mango  tree,  were  carried 
to  the  river." 

Of  the  three  endogamous  sections  of  the  Tottiyans 
of  the  Madura  district,  two — tho  Yerrakollas  and  Vekki- 
liyans— observe  tho  worship  of  ancestors,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  Ji  number  of  st^ones  set  up  somewhere  within 
the  village  boundaries.  Such  places  are  called  mal6 
The  stones  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  ciwle.  The 
circles  of  the  Yerrakollas  are  exceedingly  simple,  and 
mcall  to  mind  those  of  the  Navadis,  but  without  the  tree, 
Tho  stones  are  set  up  in  an  open  space  close  to  th^ 
burning-ground.  Wlien  a  death  occurs,  a  stone  is  erected 
among  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
funeml  ceremonies  (karmandhiram),  and  worshipped,  ft 
is  immediately  transferred  to  the  ancestral  circle.  Tho 
male  of  the  Vekkiliyans  consists  of  a  massive  central 
wooden  pillar,  carved  with  male  and  female  homau 
figures  (phite  IX),  set  up  in  a  cavity  in  a  round  boulder, 
and  covered  over  by  a  conical  canopy  supported  on  pillars 
(plate  X).  When  this  canopy  is  set  in  motion,  the  central 
pillar  ap|H!»ars  to  be  shaking.  This  illusion,  it  is  claimed, 
is  due  to  the  power  c»f  the  ancestral  gods.  AH  round  the 
central  pillar,  which  is  alK>ut  ten  ft*et  high,  a  number  of 
stones  of  different  sizes  are  set  up.  The  central  pillar 
represents  Jakkamma  and  other  remote  ancestors.  The 
^surrounding  stones  are  the  representatives  of  those  who 
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have  died  in  recent  times.  Like  the  Yerrakolljis,  tlie 
Vekkiliyans  erect  a  atone  on  the  kaimaiKlhirara  day  at 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  crematt-d,  but,  inslead  of 
transferriDg  it  at  once  to  the  ancestral  circle,  they  wait 
till  the  day  of  periodical  male  worship,  which,  beinj^  an 
expensive  ceremoninl,  may  take  place  only  ouco  in  twelve 
years.  If  the  interval  ia  long,  the  number  of  stones 
representing  those  who  have  died  meanwhile  uniy  be 
veiy  large.  News  of  the  approaching  male  worship  is 
sent  to  the  neighbourine'  villages,  and,  on  the  appointed 
day,  people  of  all  castes  ponr  in,  bringing  with  them 
eeveral  hnm'red  bulls.  The  hosts  supply  their  guests 
with  fodder,  pots,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  9Ugar-cane. 
Refusal  to  bestow  sugar-cane  freely  would  involve 
failure  of  the  object  of  the  ceremonial.  After  the 
completion  of  th''  worship,  the  bulls  are  let  loose,  and 
the  animal  which  reaches  tlie  male  first  is  decorated, 
and  held  in  reverence.  Its  owner  ia  presented  with  cloths, 
money,  etc, 

"  For  ancestor  worship,"  Mr.  A.  Rea  writes,* 
"  eacli  Coorg  house  has  a  kainiatta  under  a  tree  in  his 
fields,  or  in  t  lie  yard  close  to  his  house.  This  is  a  raised 
mud  platform,  where  carved  stones,  representing  the 
images  of  their  ancestors,  are  placed,  Sacrifices  of  fowls 
and  pigs  are  made  to  them.  Sometimes  Coorgs  become 
possessed  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  express  all  their 
dt'sires,  when  they  are  sumptuously  fed  and  given  drink. 
The  spirits  of  ancestors  arc  bolifved  to  hang  over  their 
locaUty,  and  become  angry  now  and  then."     On  the  final 
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day  of  the  death  ceremonies  among  the  Kaikolans,  a 
small  hut  is  erected,  and  inside  it  stones  representing  the 
ancestors,  brought  by  a  barber,  are  set  up.  Some  days 
after  the  death  of  a  Pallan  at  Coimbatore,  cooked  rice, 
betel  loaves,  and  other  articles,  are  placed  near  a  babul 
(Acacia  arahira)  or  other  thorny  tree,  and  seven  small 
stones,  smeared  with  turmeric,  are  set  up.  A  cocoannt  is 
broken,  and  j)uja  performed.  The  thorny  tree  represents 
the  dead  person,  and  the  stones  are  emblematic  of  the 
seven  Hindu  sa<jes,  who  are  worshipp^ni  in  order  to  secure 
salvation  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

Near  the  burial  ground  of  the  Imlas  of  the  NUgiris 
is  a  shed,  inside  which  stones  of  various  sizes  are  piled 
up.  Thf»  hirg(»r  stones  represent  adult,  and  the  smaller 
stones  youthful  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  died. 

An  uncommon  kind  of  ancestor  worship  is  recorded  • 
by  Mr.  Francis  from  the  eastern  taluks  of  the  Auantapur 
district.  **  In  that  cpiarter,  carefully  and  strongly  built 
tombs  may  often  be  sof»n,  iKwAx  of  them  provided  with  a 
ni(;he,  in  which  a  lamp  may  ho  iphicM.  At  these  the  Vish- 
navites  of  several  castes  do  regular  worship  to  their 
ancestors  on  the  dati*  of  the  annual  ceremony  of  the 
dfH^e;isfM|,  and  on  the  Mahalaya  Amavnsya  day.  The 
tombs  are  previously  whitewashed,  and,  on  the  day  in 
question  after  dark,  goats  are  sacrificnl,  cocoanuts 
broken,  camphor  burnt,  and  a  lamp  is  lighte^l  in  the  niche 
on  the  tomb." 

The  Savaitis  of  Oanjam  burn  their  dead,  and  bury  the 
ashes.     A  grand  feast  is  given  on  the  day  after  death,  a 
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moiitli  after  that  event,  and  ou  the  anniveraary.  Oo  the 
last  octiasiou  they  dance  round  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  burnt,  and  set  up  a  atone  on  end  umier  a  tree  near 
the  village  in  memory  of  tlie  deceased.* 

In  an  account  of  the  deatli  ceremonioa  of  the  Koia  or 
KoyJK  of  the  Godavari  district,  the  Rev.  J.  Cain  8t!ites,t 
that  "the  bodies  of  children,  and  yoong  men  and  women, 
arc  buried.  If  a  child  dies  withiu  a  month  of  its  birth, 
it  is  usually  buried  close  to  the  house,  so  that  the  rain, 
dropping  from  the  eaves,  may  fall  upon  the  grave,  and 
thortthy  cause  the  parents  to  be  ble33e<l  with  anoth'-r 
child  in  due  course.  Witli  the  exception  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  corpses  are  usually  burnt.  A  cow  or  bullock 
is  slain,  and  the  tail  cut  off  and  put  in  the  dead  person's 
hand,  after  the  cot  on  which  the  corpse  is  carried  has  been 
placed  upon  the  funeral  pile.  If  a  piijiiri  or  Koi  priest 
is  present,  ho  rtot  unfreijuently  claims  a  cloth  or  two 
belonging  to  the  dead  person.  The  cot  is  then  removed, 
and  the  body  burnt.  Mr.  Vanstavern  reports  that  he  has 
seen  part  of  the  liver  of  the  slain  animal  i)laced  in  the 
month  of  the  corpse.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  then 
retire,  and  proceed  to  feast  upon  the  animal  slain  for  the 
occasion.  Three  days  afterwards  they  generally  return, 
bringing  contributions  of  choluin  (millet :  Sorgliuni),  and, 
having  slain  one  or  more  animals,  have  another  feast. 
The  general  idea  of  tlie  Kois  is  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  wander  about  the  forest  in  the  form  of  pisliachis." 
Mr.  G.  F.  Paddisun  informs  me  that,  in  the  Mulkanagari 
taluk  of  Vizagapatam  he  came  across  a  Koya  graveyard 
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with  apright  stones,  each  of  which  had  a  ballock's  tail 
tied  to  it.  He  was  tohi  that  it  is  the  custom  to  tie  a 
bullock  bj  the  tail  to  the  stone,  kill  it,  and  then,  leaving 
the  tail  on  the  stone,  take  away  the  carcase  to  be  eaten. 
The  tail,  representing  the  animal,  is  left  to  appease  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased,  who  thinks  that  he  has  got  the 
whole  animal.  Much  in  the  same  way,  a  lizard,  when 
pursued  by  a  scorpion,  sheds  its  tail,  which  the  scorpion 
proceeds  to  sting,  while  the  lizard  hurries  away  to  make  a 
new  one. 

Among  the  Koragas  of  South  Canara,  a  handful  of 
earth  is  removed  from  the  grave  on  the  sixteenth  day 
after  burial,  and  buried  in  a  pit.  A  stone  is  erected  over 
it,  on  which  some  rice  and  toddy  are  placed  as  a  last 
offering  to  the  departed  soul,  which  is  then  asked  to 
join  its  ancestors.*  WTien  a  death  occurs  among  the 
Sholagas  of  the  Coimbatore  hills,  the  corpse  is  buried. 
On  their  return  from  the  funeral,  those  who  have  been 
present  salute  a  lighted  lam[).  On  the  spot  where  the 
dead  person  breathed  his  last,  a  little  riigi  (Ehuitiue) 
paste  and  water  are  placcMJ,  and  her«»,  on  the  fourth  day, 
a  goat  is  sacrificed,  and  offered  up  to  the  soul  of  the 
departed.  After  this,  the  son  proci^eds  to  the  burial- 
ground,  carrying  a  stone,  aiul  followed  by  five  men 
selectiMl  from  each  of  the  exogamous  sfpts.  Arrive<l 
near  the  <;rave)  tlu^y  sit  down  while  tin*  sou  places  the 
stone  on  the  ground,  and  they  then  lift  it  in  succession. 
The  last  man  to  do  so  is  said  to  fall  into  a  trance.  On 
his    recovery,    five    leaves    (plantain,    t<>sik,    etc.)    are 
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iirrangtMi  round  the  stoue,  and,  on  each  leaf,  Qve  diiferent 
kiuds  of  food  are  placi^d.  The  five  meu  partake  of  the 
food,  each  from  the  leaf  allotted  to  his  sept.  The  meal 
uoucluded,  the  son  iioldn  the  stone  in  his  hands,  while  his 
companious  pour  ragi  and  water  over  it,  and  then  carries  _ 
it  away  to  the  gopamane  (burial-ground)  of  his  sept, 
aud  sets  it  up  thii^ro. 

When  a  Toreya  of  the  ('oimbatore  diatvicfc  difs,  the 
coi'pse  is  placed  inside  a  panda)  made  of  cocoauut  leaves 
aud  stems  of  the  milk-hedge  (Euphorbia).  Sect  marks 
are  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  the  corpse  aud  the  widow. 
The  sou  doni  the  sacred  thread.  At  the  funeral  a 
mound  is  piled  up  over  the  grave.  A  Paraiyan  places  a 
small  twig  of  the  arka  plant  {Cal»1r«}iifi  (jiganlea)  in 
three  corners  of  the  "jrave,  leaving  out  the  north-east 
corner,  and  the  son  puts  a  small  coin  on  each  twig.  Aa 
he  goes  round  the  grave  with  a  water-pot  and  fire-brand, 
his  maternal  uncle,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
makes  lioles  in  the  i)ot.  On  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  aud 
ninth  days,  the  widow,  dressed  in  now  cloths  aud  deco- 
rated with  ornamenlfi  and  flowers,  is  taken  to  the  burial- 
ground  with  offei'ings  of  milk,  ghi,  tender  cocoanut, 
sandal,  camphor,  etc.  Five  small  stones,  smeared  with 
turmeric  and  lime,  are  sot  uj)  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
aud  worsliipped.  The  widow  goes  thrice  roun{i  the 
grave,  and  seats  herself  near  the  liead  thereof.  Her 
biidher  holds  up  her  iirms,  and  one  of  her  husband's  male 
rolations  breaks  her  bangles.  She  breaks  her  tali,  aud 
tVirows  it  on  the  grave,  with  the  flowei  s  which  adorn  her. 
Wkt  ornamenis  are  removed,  and  she  is  covered  with  a 
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cloth,  and  taken  to  the  river,  where  she  is  rubbed  with 
cow-dung,  and  bathed.  The  son  and  other  relatives  go  to 
the  temple  with  butter  and  other  articles  required  for 
pfija.  The  Brahman  performs  a  service,  and  shuts  the 
,  door  of  the  temple.  The  son,  with  his  back  to  the 
temple,  throws  a  little  butter  on  the  doors,  which  are 
then  opened.  This  is  repeated  thrice.  On  the  eleventh 
day  pollution  is  removed  by  sprinkling  holy  water,  and 
the  caste  people  are  fed.  The  widow  remains  gosha  (not 
appearing  in  public)  for  three  months. 

On  the  death  of  an  Odde  at  Coimbatore,  the  corpse  is, 
like  that  of  the  Toreya,  placed  under  a  milk-hedge  pandal. 
When  it  is  borne  to  the  burial-ground,  the  son  carries  a 
new  earthen  i>ot  filled  with  water,  and  the  barber  the 
various  articles  rec|uired  for  pilja,  and  a  pot  containing 
cooked  rice.  A  Paraiyan  marches  in  front,  carrj^ing  the 
mat  and  pillows  used  by  the  deceased,  and  throws  them 
in  a  place  called  the  idukadu,  which  has  to  be  passed 
before  the  burial-ground  is  reached.  This  spot  is  made 
to  represent  the  shrine  of  Arichandra,  a  king  who  became 
a  slave  of  th(«  Paraijcans,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  burial- 
ground.  At  the  idukadu  tlie  bier  is  set  on  the  ground, 
and  the  barlxT  makes  a  mark  at  the  four  corners,  on  each 
of  which  the  son  places  a  quarter-anna.  The  barber  and 
the  son  then  go  round  the  bier  three  times,  and  the  latter, 
after  putting  some  of  the  cooked  rice  on  the  corpse, 
breaks  the  jH)t  containing  the  rice  near  its  head.  The 
two  bearers,  who  up  to  this  time  were  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse,  now  change  places  with  those  who  wore  at  the  feet* 
From  the  idukada  to  the  burial-ground  only  a  single 
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drnm  may  be  beaten.  Arrived  afc  the  burial-ground,  the 
son  and  other  relations  place  a  Htrle  raw  rice  in  the 
month  of  the  corpse.  The  son  is  shaved,  and  a  piece 
ofclotli,  torn  from  the  winding  sheet,  is  given  to  the 
Paraiyan.  The  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave  with  its  face 
to  the  north,  and  the  grave  is  filled  in.  The  Paraiyan 
places  a  small  stone  and  twig  of  a  thorny  tree  on  it,  and 
again  makes  a  mark  iu  the  four  corners,  in  each  of  which 
(he  SOD  once  more  places  a  quarter -anna.  The  coins  are 
the  perquisite  of  the  Paraiyan.  Placing  the  pot  of  water 
on  his  right  shoulder,  the  son,  with  a  fire-brand  in  hi.** 
left  band,  goes,  accompanied  by  the  harbor,  thrice  round 
the  grave.  Each  time  the  head  of  the  grave  is  reached, 
the  barber  makes  a  hole  in  the  pot.  The  son  then  throws 
the  pot  away,  and  sticks  the  fire-brand  into  the  grave. 
All  then  take  their  departure  without  looking  back.  On 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  on  which  crows  are  fed 
with  rice  at  the  grave,  the  figure  of  a  humau  being  is  made 
in  rice  flour,  and  placed  on  a  leaf.  At  the  ends  of  the 
four  extremities,  the  navel,  and  on  the  head,  depressions 
are  made,  into  which  a  little  oil  and  lighted  wicks  are 
placed.  The  son  carries  it  to  the  backyard  of  the  house, 
and  places  it  in  a  pit  filled  with  water.  He  then  returns 
to  the  house  without  being  seen  by  any  one,  and  enters 
a  room,  in  which  rice  has  been  kept  ready  for  him.  He 
shuts  the  doors,  and  eats  the  food.  A  cdf  is  placed 
outside  the  door,  so  that,  when  he  opens  it,  he  must  see 
it.  He  then  gazes  at  the  stars.  On  the  day  of  the 
anniversary  ceremony,  the  clotlis  and  other  belongings 
of  the  deceased  are  worshipped  by  the  near  relations. 
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Somewhat  Rimilar  are  the  death  ceremonies  of  the 
Paraiyans  of  Coimbatore.  The  corpse  is  placed  in  a 
pandal  made  of  twigs  of  the  nim  tree  (Melia  Azadirarhta) 
and  milk-liedge>  and  supported  behind  by  a  mortar. 
The  widow  puts  on  all  her  ornaments,  and  decorates  her 
hair  with  flowers.  She  seats  herself  on  the  left  of  the 
corpse,  into  the  hand  of  which  some  paddy  and  salt  are 
placed.  Takinof  hold  of  the  hands,  some  one  poars  the 
contents  into  the  hands  of  the  widow,  who  throws  them 
back  into  those  of  the  corpse.  This  is  done  thrice,  after 
which  she  ties  the  rice  in  her  cloth.  On  the  way  to  the 
burial-ground,  the  son  carries  a  new  pot  of  water,  the 
barber  a  pot  of  cooked  rice  and  brinjal  (Solanum  Melon- 
gena)  fruits,  and  other  things  required  for  doing  puja. 
The  Paraiyan  in  charge  of  the  burial-ground  carries  a 
fire-brand.  The  mats,  and  other  articles  used  by  the 
deceMed,  and  the  materials  of  which  the  pandal  wore 
made,  are  carried  in  front  by  the  washerman,  who  throws 
them  into  the  idukadu.  Here,  as  before,  the  son  bn^ks 
the  pot  of  rice,  and  the  barber  makes  marks.  The  son 
places  a  quarter-anna  on  three  of  the  marks,  and  a  little 
cow-duni?  on  the  one  at  the  north-east  corner.  The 
widow  seats  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse,  and  another 
widowinl  womavi  breaks  her  tali-strinir»  and  throws  it  on 
the  corpse.  ArrivtHl  at  the  gi*ave  the  gurukkal  (prit^t; 
descends  into  it,  does  pOja,  and  applies  sacred  ashes  to 
its  sides.  The  bo<ly  is  lowered  into  it,  and  half  a  yard  of 
cloth  from  the  windiug*sheot  is  given  to  the  Paniiyan, 
and  aquarterof  ayanl  to  an  Audi  (religious  mendicant). 
The  grave  is  filled  in  up  to  the  neck,  and  bael  leaves 
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{MqU  lifeii-melos),  salt,  and  sacred  ashes  placed  on  the 
hea*!  by  the  gunikkal.  The  grave  is  then  completely 
filled  in,  and  a  stone  and  thorny  bi'anch  placed  at  the 
head  end.  As  the  son  goes  round  the  grave  tlirice,  the 
barber  makes  a  hole  in  the  water-pot,  which  ii  thrown 
on  the  atone.  The  son  retires  with  his  head  covered 
with  a  cloth.  The  son  and  other  relations  bathe,  and 
return  to  the  house,  where  a  vessel  containing  milk 
is  placed  on  a  mortar,  and  another  containing  water 
placed  at  the  door.  They  dip  twigs  of  the  pipal  (  Ficva 
Tftigioga)  into  the  milk,  and  throw  them  ou  the  roof. 
They  also  worship  alighted  lamp.  On  the  third  day, 
cooked  rice,  and  other  food  for  which  the  deceased 
had  a  special  liking,  are  taken  to  the  grave,  and 
placed  on  plantain  leaves.  Puja  is  done,  and  the  crows 
are  attracted  to  the  spot.  If  they  do  not  turn  up, 
the  gurukkal  prays,  and  sprinkles  water  three  times. 
On  the  seventeenth  day  the  son  and  others,  accom- 
panied by  the  gurukkal,  carry  a  new  brick,  and  articles 
required  for  pflja,  to  the  river.  Tlie  brick  is  placed  in 
the  water,  and  the  son  bathes.  Tlio  various  articles 
are  spread  on  a  plantain  h'af,  before  which  the  son 
places  the  brick,  i'uja  is  done  to  it,  and  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  tied  to  it.  It  is  then  again  carried  to  the 
river,  and  immersed  therein.  The  ceremony  concludes 
with  the  ligliiing  of  the  sacred  fire  (hHrnam).  The 
'Dead  Marcli  in  Saul  '  has  been  known  to  be  played  at  a 
Paraiyan  fuaeral  in  Ma(lr;is.  At  royal  deatli  ceremonies 
in  Travancore,  the  -sanio  mari'li  is  played  by  the  band  of 
the^ajar  Brigade. 
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When  a  Mukkuyan  (fishing  caste  of  Malabar)  dies, 
the  body   is   placed  on  a  bier  brought  by  the  barber, 
dressed  in   new   clothes,  and   decked   with   ornaments. 
Four  persons  are  deputed  to  carry  the  bier.     They  bathe 
in  the  sea,  and  carry  the  corpse  to  the  grave.     Four  old 
women  engage  in  loud  lamentations.     A  few  pieces  of 
the  clothes  on  the  dead  body  are  torn  off,  and  preserved 
by  the  son,  and  others  who  perform  the  burial  rites. 
The  bearers  and   near   relations  of  the  deceased    then 
bathe  in  the  sea,  and  the  body  is  placed  in  the  grave. 
A  small  piece  of  gold,  and  a  little  water  and  flowers,  are 
placed  in  the  nose,  and  all   present  drop  water  into  the 
mouth  of  the  corpse.     The  grave  is  then  filled  in.     Some 
use  coffins.     The  son,  or   other  person    who   conducts 
the  ceremonies,  goes  round  the  grave  three  times  with  a 
pot  of  water  on  his  head,  and  breaks  the  pot  at  the  head 
of  the  grave.     After  the  interment,  all  return  to  the 
house,  and  worship  a  lamp,  which  is  lighted  by  a  barber 
woman.     The   next-of-kin  is  then  taken  by  the  barber 
to  the  sea-shore,  where  oblations  of  water  and  cooked 
rice  are  offered   to  the   deceai^ed.     Until  the  fourteenth 
day,   the  barber   woman   sprinkles   wat<.*r  on  those  who 
observe  pollution.     On    the   fourteenth   day   the  barber 
makes  an  iniaj^e  of  the  decensed  in   rice,  and  the  rela- 
tions worship  It.     The  barbcT  then  gives  them  salt  and 
tamarinds,   which  they  eat.     He   and    the    h«^adman   are 
then  paid  their  fe<^s.     Hiee  and  eocoanuts  are  distributed 
to  all  the  houses  of  the  dSsam  (sub-division),  and  the  son 
performs  the  final  ceremony  at  the  grave.     That  night 
all  go  in  procession  to  the  shoroi  and  the  funeral  cakes 
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and  H  piece  of  the  hair  of  the  son  are  thrown  into  tho 
sea-  There  is  a  feast  on  that,  and  the  following  day. 
On  the  fifteenth  day,  after  the  feast,  the  barber  distri- 
butee sandal  and  jftgtCery  to  the  assembled  people, 
and  they  leave  the  house  wlthoat  touching  the  eavea. 
If  tho  deceased  haa  a  wife  oi  the  firat  class  (i.*'.,  married 
to  him  with  all  the  marriage  rites),  her  tali  is  broken  by 
the  barber  woman,  and  put  into  tlic  grave.  A  cloth  is 
thrown  on  her  head,  and  a  pot  of  water  poured  over  it. 
She  is  then  confined  to  the  house  for  a  year.  On  the 
death  of  such  a  wife,  if  her  iiusband  is  alive,  three  pota 
of  water  are  poured  over  his  head,  and  he  remains  in  the 
house  for  thrne  days. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  Thanda  I'ulayan  of  Cochin,  a  pot 
of  water  is  brokuu  at  the  head  of  grave.  At  the  four 
corners  thereof  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  placed,  and  a 
pebble  is  laid  on  it,  with  mantrams  (charms),  to  keep 
jackals  away,  and  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
from  molesting  people.  The  Cheriimaris  (aj^^restic  serfs) 
of  Miilabar,  like  other  classes,  obseive  death  pollution. 
But,  as  they  cannot,  at  certain  seasons,  afford  to  be  idle 
for  fourteen  consecutive  days,  tliey  resort  to  an  nrtifice 
to  attain  this  end.  I'hey  mix  cow-dung  and  paddy,  and 
make  it  into  a  bail,  and  place  the  ball  in  an  earthen  pot, 
the  mouth  of  which  they  carefully  close  with  clay.  The 
pot  is  laid  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  and  as  long  as  it 
remains  unopened,  they  remain  frue  from  pollution,  and 
can  mix  amono  theii- fellowr'.  On  a  convenient  day  they 
open  the  pot,  and  are  instantly  seized  with  pollution, 
whicli    continues    for  forty    dnys.     Otherwise    fourteen 
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touches  any  man's  legs.  If  the  Patro  (liead  of  a  group 
of  villages)  attends  a  funeral,  he  gets  a  fee  of  a  goat  for 
firing  his  gun,  to  drive  away  the  dead  man's  ghost.* 

At  the  final  death  ceremonies  of  the  Ganigas,  food  is 
offered  to  crows  and  the  soul  of  the  dead  person,  who  is 
represented  by  a  wooden  post  decorated  with  his  clothes. 
The  bangles  of  a  widow  are  broken  near  the  post,  which 
is  finally  thrown  into  a  tank  or  stream. 

At  a  funeral  of  a  Nambtltiri  Brahman  in  Travanore, 
when  the  corpse  is  almost  reduced  to  ashes,  the  principal 
performer  of  the  ceremonies  and  his  brothers  bathe,  and, 
taking  some  earth  from  the  adjoining  stream  or  a  tank 
make  it  into  a  representation  of  tlie  deceased  .f 

When  a  Yanadi  (Telugu  forest  tribe)  is  buried,  at  a 
fixed  spot  near  the  grave,  on  which  all  corpses  cure  placed, 
a  cross  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  the  four  lines  of  which 
represent  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Close 
to  the  corpse  are  placed  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  and  a 
copper  coin.  All  present  then  proceed  to  the  spot  where 
the  grave  is  to  be  dug,  while  the  corpse  is  left  in  charge 
of  a  Yanadi  called  the  Bathyasthadu,  who,  as  a  rule,  be- 
longs to  a  different  sept  from  that  of  the  deceased.  The 
corpse  is  laid  on  a  cloth,  face  downwards,  in  the  grave. 
The  eldest  son,  followed  by  the  other  i^latives,  then 
throws  three  handfuls  of  earth  into  the  grave,  which  is 
filled  in.  On  their  return  home  the  mourners  undergo 
purification  by  bathing  before  entering  their  huts.  In 
front  of  the  dead  miin's  hut,  two  broken  chatties  (pots) 
are  placed,  whereof  one  contains    ash-water,  the  other 
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turmeric- water.  Into  each  chatty  a  leafy  twig  is  thrown. 
Those  wlio  have  been  present  at  the  funeral  3top  at  the 
chatties,  and,  with  the  twig,  sprinkle  themselves  first 
with  the  ash-water,  and  then  with  the  turmeric- water. 
Inside  the  hut  a  lighted  lamp,  fed  with  gingelly-oil,  is 
set  up,  before  which  those  who  enter  make  obeisance 
before  eating.  The  chinnadinamii  (little  day)  ceremony, 
whereof  notice  is  given  by  the  Bathyaathadu,  is  usually 
held  on  the  third  day  after  death.  Every  group  (gudem) 
or  village  has  its  own  Bathyaathadu,  specially  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  news  of  death,  puberty 
of  girls,  aud  other  events,  to  ail  the  relatives.  On  the 
morning  of  the  chinnadinamu,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deceased  cooka  rice  in  a  new  pot,  and  makes  curries  and 
cakes  according  to  his  means.  These  are  made  up  into 
six  balls,  which  are  placed  in  anew  basket,  and  taken 
to  the  burial  ground.  On  reaching  the  spot  where  the 
cross-lines  were  drawn,  a  ball  of  rice  is  placed  thereon, 
together  with  betel  leaves  and  nuts  and  a  copper  coin. 
The  Bathya«thadu  remains  in  charge  thereof,  while  those 
assembled  proceed  to  the  triuve,  whereon  a  pot  of  water 
is  poured,  and  a  stone  planted  a(  tlie  spot  beneath  which 
the  heiid  lies.  The  stone  is  annint'-d  with  whi-kai  (fruit 
of  A''aci->  rciieiiiiia)  and  red  piiwder,  and  milk  poured 
over  it,  fii'St  by  the  widow  or  widower,  and  then  by  the 
rehitinns  This  ceremony  concluded,  the  con  places  a 
ball  of  nee  at  each  corner  of  the  irrave,  together  with 
betel  and  money.  Milk  is  poured  over  the  remaining 
ball,  which  is  wrapped  in  a  leaf,  and  buried  over  the 
spot  where  Ihe  abdomen   of    the    deceased  is  situated. 
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Close  to  the  grave,  at  the  southern  or  head  end,  three 
stones  are  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  whereon  a 
new  pot  full  of  water  is  placed.  A  hole  is  made  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  water  trickles  out  towards  the 
head  of  the  corpse.  This  concludes  the  ceremony,  and, 
as  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  purification  by  bathing,  ash- 
water  and  turmeric-water  is  carried  out.  The  peddadi- 
namu  (big  day)  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  sixteenth, 
or  some  later  day  after  death.  As  at  the  chinnadinamu, 
the  son  cooks  rice  in  a  new  pot.  Opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  hut  a  handful  of  clay  is  squeezed  into  a  conical 
mass,  representing  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  stuck 
up  on  a  platform.  The  eldest  son,  taking  a  portion  of 
the  cooked  rice,  spreads  it  on  a  leaf  in  front  of  the  clay 
image  before  which  incense  is  burnt,  and  a  lamp  placed. 
The  image,  and  the  remainder  of  the  food  made  up  into 
four  balls,  are  then  carried  by  the  son  to  a  tank.  As 
soon  as  the  relatives  have  assembled  there,  a  recumbent 
effigy  of  a  man  is  made,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
tank,  with  the  feet  towards  the  north.  The  conical 
image  is  set  up  close  to  the  head  of  this  effijry,  which  is 
anointinl  bv  the  relatives  as  at  the  chinnadinamu, 
except  that  no  milk  is  poured  ovtr  it  The  four  balls 
of  rice  are  place<l  close  to  the  han<ls  and  feet  of  tho 
effiiry,  together  with  bftol  and  money,  and  the  son 
salutes  it.  The  agnates  then  seat  tlumselves  in  a 
row  bfitwpon  the  <»tfigy  and  the  water,  with  thoir  hands 
behind  their  backs,  so  as  to  reach  the  effigy,  which 
is  moved  slowly  towards  the  wat^r,  into  which  it  finally 
falls,    and    becomes    disintegrated.     The    proceedings 
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oonchide  with  tie  distribution  of  cloths  and  tobacco  and 
pariGcation  as  before.  The  more  prosperous  Yanadia 
LOW  engage  a  Brahman  to  remove  the  polhition  by 
sprinkling  water  over  thoni.  During  the  pcddadinama 
incossant  music  and  dram-beating  has  been  going  on, 
and  is  continued  till  far  into  the  night,  and  sometimes  the 
ceremonial  is  made  to  last  over  two  days,  in  order  that 
the  Yanadia  may  indulge  in  a  bout  of  music  and  dancing. 

Like  the  Yanadis,  the  Madigas,  at  the  peddadinaroii 
ceremony,  make  an  effigy  of  tho  deceased,  but  only 
if  a  female,  to  wbich  food,  winnowing  sieves,  and  glass 
bangles  are  offered 

On  the  last  day  (peddadinarau)  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  the  Gamallas  (Tehigu  toddy -drawers),  it  is 
castomary  to  engage  Pambalas  and  Bainedis  (musicians 
and  story-tellers)  to  recite  the  story  of  Ankamma,  or 
aome  other  god  or  goddess.  After  food  lias  been  offered 
to  the  dead  person,  the  musician  and  reciter  torn  up  in 
the  evening,  and  draw  on  the  floor  of  the  house  figures 
(muggu,  plate  XI)  of  a  male  and  female  ancestor  in 
powders  of  five  colours,  red,  yellow,  white,  green,  and 
black.  To  these  figures  a  fowl  and  cocoanuta  are  offered, 
and  the  story-tolling  is  continued  until  dawn.  It  is 
customary  among  the  Padma  Sale  weavers,  in  some  places, 
to  offer  op  a  fowl  to  tho  corpse  before  its  removal  from 
the  house.  If  a  death  occurs  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  a 
fowl  is  tied  to  the  l)ior,  and  burnt  with  the  corpse.  This 
is  done,  as  there  is  a  belief  that  otherwise  another  death 
will  very  shortly  occur.  The  Tamulians,  in  like  manner, 
have  a  proverb  "  A  Saturday  corpse  will  not  go  alone." 
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On  the  final  daj  of  the  death  ceremonies  among  the 
Paraiyans  of  the  Chingleput  district,  all  concerned  pro- 
ceed to  a  tank  with  cooked  rice,  cakes,  etc.  A  Pillayar 
(figure  of  Onnesa)  is  made  with  earth,  and  five  kalasams 
(vessels)  are  placed  near  it.  The  various  articles  which 
have  been  brought  are  set  out  in  front  of  it.  Two  bricks, 
on  which  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  are  drawn,  are 
given  to  the  son,  who  washes  them,  and  does  pQja  to 
them,  after  an  effigy  has  b^en  made  at  the  waterside  by 
a  washerman.  He  then  says  "I  gave  you  calves  and 
money.  Enter  kailasam  (the  abode  of  Siva).  Find  your 
way  to  paralokam  (the  other  world).  I  gave  you  milk  and 
fruit.  Go  to  the  world  of  the  dead.  I  gave  gingelly  and 
milk.  Enter  yamalokam  (the  abode  of  the  god  of  death). 
Eleven  descendants  on  the  mother's  side,  and  ten  on  the 
father's,  twenty-one  in  all,  may  they  enter  heaven."  He 
thftn  puts  the  bricks  in  the  water. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  Okkiliyan  of  Coimbaiore,  as  the 
procession  proceeds  towards  the  buriul  ground,  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  the  deceased  throw  small  coins,  fruits, 
cakes,  fried  rice,  etc.,  on  the  road,  to  be  picked  up  by 
poor  people.  If  the  funeral  is  in  high  life,  thc^y  may 
throw  flowers  made  in  silver  or  gold,  but  not  i!na<![es,  as 
is  lione  by  some  of  the  hijj;her  classes.  A  small  (juantity 
of  salt  is  placed  on  the  abilomen  of  the  corpse  before  the 
grave  is  filled  in.  Lt^aves  of  the  arka  plant  or  taiigedu 
(Ctl^'i</a  am iculiitd)  are  placeil  at  three  corners  of  the 
grave,  and  a  stone  is  aet  up  over  the  head.  On  the  thir-l 
day,  dried  twigs  cf  several  species  of  Ficm  and  the 
j&k  tree  {Arlocarjms   inieffri/vlia)^   milk,  a    new   clotbi 
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plantains,  tender  cocoanuts,  cheroots,  raw  rice,  betel,  etc., 
are  taken  to  the  gnivo.  The  twigs  are  burut,  and  reduced 
to  ashes,  witli  which,  miiecl  with  water,  the  figure  of  a 
human  being  is  made.  It  is  covered  with  the  new  cloth, 
and  flowers  are  thrown  on  it.  Pfija  is  done  to  the 
pUntiiins,  cocoanuts,  etc.,  and  milk  is  poured  on  the 
figuni  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafted.  Tho 
widow  breaks  her  tali  string,  and  throws  it  on  the 
figure.  The  son,  and  the  four  bearers  who  carried  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  are  shaved.  Each  of  the  bearers 
stands  up,  holding  a  pe.stle.  The  barber  touches  their 
shoulders  with  sacred  grass  dipped  in  gingelly  oil.  Raw 
ricf,  ;md  otlu'i'  eatablo.s,  ary  sent  to  tlie  houses  of 
the  bearer.s  hy  the  dead  person's  son.  And,  at  night, 
his  cloths,  turban,  and  othei'  personal  belonging.^,  are 
worshipped. 

The  .Myasa  Beilas  (hunters)  of  Mysore,  on  the  day 
after  cremation,  scatter  the  ashes  on  five  tangedu 
trees.*  On  the  last  day  of  tho  funeral  rites  of  a  Patta- 
navan  (Tamil  fishing  caste ;  married  man,  the  tali  of  his 
widow  is  cut  off,  and  thrown  into  a  new  ■jiot  containing 
water.  Those  who  come  to  condole  with  hei-  on  her  loss 
must  first  set  eyes  on  the  tali  on  a  tray,  and  afterwards 
on  the  widow.  A  common  form  of  abuse  among 
Pattanavau  women  is  "  Let  your  tali  be  thrown  into 
water." 

At  the  funeral  of  the  Jogis  various  articles  of  food, 
and  tobacco,  ari^  placed  in  a  hole  .scooped  out  in  the 
tloor  of  the  grave.      On  the  last  day  of  the  funeral  riteS; 
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a  widower  cuts  through  his  waist-thread,  and  a  widow 
removes  her  tali. 

Turning  now  to  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Nilgiri 
plateau.  Full  details  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Todas  will,  I  know,  be  published  ere  long  by  Dr.  Rivers. 
And  it  must  suffice  for  the  moment  to  describe  those 
funerals,  at  which  1  have  been  present  as  an  eye-witness. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  dry  funeral  ceremony  (kedu)  of  a  woman 
who  had  died  from  small-pox  two  months  previously. 
On  arrival  at  a  mand  (Toda  settlement)  on  the  open 
downs  about  five  miles  from  Ootacamund,  we  were 
conducted  by  a  Toda  friend  to  the  margin  of  a  dense 
shola  (grove),  where  we  found  two  groups  seated  apart, 
consisting  of  (a)  women,  girls,  and  brown-haired  female 
babies,  chatting  round  a  camp  fire;  (6)  men,  boys, 
and  male  babies  carried,  with  marked  signs  of  paternal 
afiFection,  by  their  fathers.  The  warm  copper  hue  of  the 
little  girls  and  young  adults  stood  out  in  noticeable  con- 
trast to  the  dull,  muddy  complexion  of  the  elder  women. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  murmuring  sound  commenced  in 
the  centre  of  thf^  female  group.  Working  themselves 
up  to  the  necessary  pitch,  some  of  the  women  (near 
relatives  of  the  dead  woman)  commenced  to  cry  freely, 
and  the  wailing  and  lachrymation  gradually  spread  round 
the  circle,  until  all,  except  little  girls  and  babies  who 
were  too  young  to  be  aflfecteil,  were  weeping  and  moan- 
ing, som(*  for  fanhion,  others  from  genuine  grief.  The 
men  meanwhile  showed  no  signs  of  sorrow,  but  sat 
talking  together,  and  expressed  regret  that  we  had  not 
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brought  the  hand  dynamometer,  to  amuse  them  with 
trials;  of  strength,  In  carrying  out  the  orthodox  form 
of  mourning,  tlje  women  firat  had  a  good  cry  to  them- 
selves, and  then,  as  their  emotions  became  more  intense, 
went  round  the  circle,  selecting  partners  with  whom  to 
uharu  companionship  in  grief.  Gradually  the  group  re- 
solved itself  into  couplets  of  mourners,  each  pair  with  their 
heads  in  close  coutact,  and  giving  expression  to  their 
ciuotions  in  unison.  Before  separating,  to  select  a  new 
partner,  each  couple  saluted  by  bowing  the  head  and 
raisingthe  feetof  the  other,  covered  by  the  putkiili  (cloth), 
thereto.  From  time  to  time  the  company  of  mournera 
was  reinforced  by  late  arrivals  from  distant  mauds,  and, 
as  each  detachment,  now  of  men,  now  of  women,  came 
in  view  across  the  open  downs,  one  could  not  fail  to  be 
reminded  of  the  gatliering  of  the  clans  on  some  fiighland 
moor.  The  resomblance  was  heightened  by  the  distant 
:iOuud  as  of  pipers,  produced  by  the  Kota  band  {with  two 
police  constables  in  attendance),  composed  of  four  Kotas, 
who  made  a  hideous  noise  witli  drums  and  flutes  aa  they 
drew  near  the  scene  of  action.  The  band,  on  arrival, 
took  up  a  position  cloae  to  tlie  mourning  women.  As 
tach  detachment  arrived,  the  women,  recognising  their 
relatives,  cauie  forward  and  saluted  them  in  the  manner 
customary  among  Todas  by  falling  at  their  feet,  and 
placing  first  the  right  then  the  left  foot  on  their 
liead  (jibahuddiken).  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the 
band,  signals  were  exchanire*!,  by  waving  of  putkujia 
(clotha)  between  the  assembled  tlirong  and  a  small 
detachnient    of    men    some    distance    off.      A    general 
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move  was  made,  and  au  impromptu  procession  formed 
with  men  in  front,  band  in  the  middle,  and  women 
bringing  up  the  reeu:.  A  halt  was  made  opposite  a 
neuTow  gap  leading  into  the  shola ;  men  and  women 
sat  apart  as  before,  and  the  band  walked  round,  discours- 
ing unsweet  music.  A  party  of  girls  went  off  to  bring 
fire  from  the  spot  just  vacated  for  use  in  the  coming 
ceremonial,  but  recourse  was  finally  had  to  a  box  of 
tandstikers  lent  by  one  of  our  party.  At  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  we  noticed  a  woman  ro  up  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  deceaised,  who  was  seated  apart  from  the  other 
men  crying  bitterly,  and  would  not  be  comforted  in  spite 
of  her  efibrts  to  console  him.  On  receipt  of  a  summons 
from  within  the  shola,  the  assembled  Toda  men  and 
ourselves  swarmed  into  it  by  a  narrow  track  leading  to  a 
small  clear  sparce  around  a  big  tree,  from  a  hole  cut  at 
the  base  of  which  an  elderly  Toda  produced  a  piece  of 
the  skull  of  the  dead  woman,  wrapped  round  with  long 
tresses  of  her  hair.  It  now  became  the  men's  turn  to 
exhibit  active  signs  of  grief,  and  all  with  one  accord 
commenced  to  weep  and  mourn.  Amid  the  scene  of 
lamentation,  the  hair  was  slowly  unwrapt  from  off  the 
skull,  and  burned  in  an  iron  ladle,  from  which  a  smell 
as  of  incense  arose.  A  bamboo  pot  of  ghi  was  produced, 
with  which  the  skull  was  reverently  anointed,  and  [)Iaced 
in  a  cloth  spread  on  the  ground.  To  this  relic  of  the 
deceased  the  throng  of  men,  amid  a  scene  of  wild  excite- 
uient,  made  obeisance  by  kneeling  down  before  it,  and 
touching  it  with  their  foreheads.  The  females  were  not 
permittiKl  to  witness  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with 
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the  exception  of  one  or  two  near  relatives  of  the  departed 
one,  who  supported  themselves  sobbing  against  the  tree. 
The  ceremonial  conciaded,  the  fragment  of  skull,  wrapt 
in  the  cloth,  waa  carried  into  the  open,  where,  aa  men 
and  boya  had  previously  done,  women  and  girls  made 
obeisance  to  it.  A  procession  was  then  again  formed, 
and  marched  on  until  a  place  was  reached,  where  were 
two  stone-walled  kraals,  large  and  small.  Around  the 
former  the  men,  and  within  the  latter  the  women,  took 
up  their  position,  the  raen  engaging  in  chit-chat,  and  the 
women  in  mourning,  which  after  a  time  ceased,  and  they 
too  engaged  in  conversation,  one  of  their  number  (a  Toda 
beauty)  entertaining  the  rest  by  exhibiting  a  photograph 
of  herself,  with  which  I  had  presented  her.  A  party  of 
men,  carrying  the  skull,  still  in  the  cloth,  set  out  for  a 
neighbouring  shola,  where  a  kedu  of  several  other  dead 
Todas  was  bein<^  celebrated ;  and  a  long  pause  ensued, 
broken  eventually  by  the  arrival  of  the  other  funeral 
party,  the  men  advancing  in  several  lines,  with  arras 
linked,  keeping  step  and  crying  out  U,  hah,  hah,U,  hah, 
hah,  in  regular  time.  This  party  brought  with  it  pieces  of 
the  skulls  of  a  woman  and  two  men,  which  were  placed, 
wrapt  in  cloths,  on  the  ground,  snhitod,  and  mourned 
over  by  the  assembled  multitude.  At  this  stage  a  small 
party  of  Kotas  arrived,  and  took  up  their  position  on  a 
neighbouring  hiil,  waiting,  vulture-like,  for  the  carcaae  of 
the  buffiilo  which  w;is  shortly  to  bo  slain.  LSevural  young 
men  now  went  off  acro.ss  the  hill  in  .searcli  of  buffaloes, 
and  speedily  rc-appearcd,  driving  five  buffaloes  before 
them    with  sticks.     As  soon  as  the  beasts  approached  a 
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swampy  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  the 
expectant  crowd  of  men  was  gathered  together,  two 
young  men  of  athletic  build,  throwing  off  their  putkulis, 
made  a  rush  down  the  hill,  and  tried  to  seize  one  of  the 
buffaloes  by  the  horns,  with  the  result  that  one  of  them 
was  promptly  thrown.  The  buffalo  escaping,  one  of  the 
remaining  four  was  quickly  caught  by  the  horns,  and, 
with  arms  interlocked,  the  men  brought  it  down  on  its 
knees,  amid  a  general  scuffle.  In  spite  of  marked  objec- 
tion and  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
— a  barren  cow — it  was,  by  means  of  sticks  freely 
applied,  slowly  dragged  up  the  hill,  preceded  by  the  Kota 
band,  and  with  a  Toda  youth  pulling  at  its  tail.  Arrived 
at  the  open  space  between  the  two  kraals,  the  buffalo, 
by  this  time  thoroughly  exasperated,  and  with  blood 
pouring  from  its  nostrils,  had  a  cloth  put  on  its  back, 
and  was  despatched  by  a  blow  on  the  poll  with  an  axe 
deftly  wielded  by  a  young  and  muscular  man.  On 
this  occ€tsion  no  one  was  badly  hurt  by  the  sacrificial 
cow,  though  one  man  was  seen  washing  his  legs  in  the 
swamp  after  the  preliminary  struggle  with  the  boast. 
But  Colonel  Ross-King  narrates  ♦  how  ho  saw  a  man 
receive  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  neck  from  a  thrust  of 
the  horn,  which  ripped  open  a  wide  gash  from  tho  collar 
bone  to  the  ear.  With  the  death  of  the  buffalo,  tho  last 
scene  which  terminated  the  strange  ritos  commoncoil ; 
men,  women,  and  children  pressing  forward  and  jostlinj; 
one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  salute  the  dead  beast 
by  placing  their  heads  between  its  horns,  and  weeping 
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and  mourning  in  pairs ;  the  facial  expression  of  grief 
being  mimicked  whea  tears  refused  to  flow  spontaneously. 

It  has  been  suggested  •  that  tbe  uameroiis  figures  of 
large-horned  buffaloes,  some  with  bells  round  their  necka, 
made  of  claj,  which  are  found  in  the  Nilgiri  cairns,  are 
monuments  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Toda  custom  of 
sacrificing  buffaloes  decorated  with  bells  at  funerals. 

A  few  days  after  the  dry  funeral  ceremony,  I  was 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  green  funeral  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  died  of  sniall-pox  five  days  previously.  I 
proceeded  accordingly  to  the  scene  of  the  recent  cere- 
mony, and  there,  in  company  with  a  small  gathering  of 
Todas  from  the  neighbouring  mands  (among  them  the 
only  white-haired  old  woman  whom  I  have  seen),  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  funeral  cortege,  the  approach  of  which 
was  announced  by  the  advancing  strains  of  Kota  music. 
Slowly  the  procession  came  over  the  brow  of  the  hill ; 
the  corpse,  covered  by  a  cloth,  on  a  rude  ladder-like 
bier,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  followed  by 
two  Kota  musicians  ;  the  mother  carried  hidden  within 
a  sack  ;  relatives  and  men  carrying  bags  of  rice  and 
jaggery,  and  bundles  of  wood  of  the  kiaz  tree  {EmiPiua 
Arnottiana)  for  the  funeral  pyre.  Arrived  opposite  a 
small  hut,  which  had  been  specially  built  for  the  cere- 
monial, the  corpse  was  removed  from  the  bier,  laid  on  the 
ground,  face  upwards,  outside  the  hut,  and  saluted  by 
men,  women,  and  chiliiren,  with  the  same  manifestations 
of  grief  as  at  the  ilry    funeral.     Soon  the  men  moved 
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away  to  a  short  distance,  and  engaged  in  quiet  conver- 
sation, leaving  the  females  to  continue  mourning  round 
the  corpse,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  arrival 
of  detachments  from  distant  mands,  whose  first  duty  was 
to  salute  the  dead  body.  Meanwhile  a  near  female 
relative  of  the  dead  child  was  busily  engaged  inside  the 
hut,  collecting  together  in  a  basket  small  measures  of 
rice,  jaggery,  sago,  honey-comb,  and  the  girl's  simple 
toys,  which  were  subsequently  to  be  burned  with  the 
corpse.  The  mourning  ceasing  after  a  time,  the  corpse 
was  placed  inside  the  hut,  and  followed  by  the  near 
relatives,  who  there  continued  to  weep  over  it.  A 
detachment  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  set  out  in  search 
of  the  buffaloes  which  were  to  be  sacrificed,  now  returned 
driving  before  them  three  cows,  which  escaped  from 
their  pursuers  to  re-join  the  main  herd.  A  long  pause 
ensued,  and,  after  a  very  prolonged  drive,  three  more 
cows  were  guided  into  a  swampy  marsh,  where  one  of 
them  was  caught  by  the  horns  as  at  the  dry  funeral, 
and  dragged  reluctantly,  but  with  little  show  of  fight,  to 
the  weird  strains  of  Kota  drum  and  flute,  in  front  of 
the  hut,  where  it  was  promptly  despatched  by  a  blow  on 
the  poll.  The  corpse  was  now  brought  from  within  the 
hut,  and  placed,  face  upwards,  with  its  feet  resting  on 
the  forehead  of  the  buffalo,  whose  neck  was  decorated 
with  a  silvtT  chain,  such  as  is  worn  by  Todas  round  the 
loins  to  sus^pend  the  lauguti,  as  no  bell  was  available,  and 
the  horns  were  smeared  with  butter.  Then  foUowiHl  the 
same  frantic  manifestations  of  grief  as  at  the  dry  funeral, 
amid   which   the  unhappy  mother  fainted  from  sheer 


exhaiistiou.  Mourning  over,  the  corps'*  was  made  to 
go  through  a  form  o£  ceremony,  resembling  that  which 
is  performed  at  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  with  the 
first  child.  A  small  boj,  three  years  old,  was  selected 
from  among  the  relatives  of  the  dead  girl,  and  taken  by 
hw  father  in  search  of  a  certaio  grass  (Andropuyoji. 
Sehatnanthtig),  and  a  twig  of  a  shrub  (Sophora  filoitea), 
which  were  brought  to  the  spot  where  the  cor|iso  waa 
Ijing.  The  mother  of  the  dead  child  then  withdrew 
one  of  its  hands  from  the  putkilli,  and  the  boy  placed 
the  grass  and  twig  in  the  hand,  and  limes,  plantains, 
rice,  jaggery,  honey-comb,  and  butter  in  the  pocket  of 
the  pntkuli,  which  was  then  stitched  with  needle  and 
thread  in  a  circular  pattern.  The  boy's  father  then  took 
off  his  son's  pntkuli,  and  covered  him  with  it  from  head 
to  foot.  Thus  covered,  the  boy  remained  outside  the 
hut  till  the  morning  of  the  morrow,  watched  through  the 
night  by  near  relatives  of  himself  and  his  dead  bride. 
[On  the  occasion  of  tlie  funeral  of  an  unmarried  lad,  a 
girl  is,  in  like  manner  selected,  covered  with  her  pntkuli 
from  head  to  foot,  and  a  metal  vessel,  filled  with  jaggery, 
rice,  etc.  (to  be  subsequently  burnt  on  the  funeral  pyre), 
placed  for  a  short  time  within  the  folds  of  the  putkBli. 
Thus  covered,  tlie  girl  remains  till  next  morning,  watched 
through  the  dreary  hours  of  the  night,  by  relatives.  The 
same  ceremony  is  performed  over  the  corpse  of  a  married 
woman,  who  has  not  borne  children,  the  husband  acting 
as  such  for  the  last  time,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
woman  may  produce  issu'.'  in  heaven.]  The  quaint  cere- 
monial concluded,   the  corpse    was   borne  away  to  the 
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burning-ground  within  the  shola,  and,  after  removal  of 
some  of  the  hair  by  the  mother  of  the  newly  wedded  boy, 
burned,  with  face  turned  upwards,*  amid  the  music  of  the 
Kota  band,  the  groans  of  the  assembled  crowd  squatting 
on  the  ground,  and  the  genuine  grief   of  the  nearest 
relatives.     The  burning  concluded,  a  portion  of  the  skuU 
was  removed  from  the  ashes,  and  handed  over  to  the 
recently  made  mother-in-law  of  the  dead  girl,  and  wrapped 
up  with  the  hair  in  the  bark  of  the  tud  tree  (Meliosina 
punrjem),     A  second  buffalo,  which,  properly  speaking, 
should  have  been  slain  before  the  corpse  was  burnt,  was 
then  sacrificed,  and  rice  and  jaggery  were  distributed 
among  the  crowd,  which  dispersed,  leaving  behind  the 
youthful  widower  and  his  custodians,  who,  after  daybreak, 
partook  of  a  meal  of  rice,  and  returned  to  their  mands ; 
the  boy's  mother  taking  with  her  the  skull  and  hair  to 
her  mand,  where  it  would  remain  until  the  celebration  of 
the  dry  funeral.     No  attention  is  paid  to  the  ashes  after 
cremation,  but  they  are  left  to  be  scattered  by  the  wmds. 
A  further   opportunity  offered  itself   to  be  present 
at  the  green  funeral  of  an  elderly  woman  on  the  open 
downs  not  far  from  our  head-quarters,  in  connection  with 
which  certain  details,  not  recorded  in  my  original  account 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  possess  some  interest.     The 
corpse  was,  at  the  time  of  owt  arrival,  laid  out  on  a  rude 
bier  within  an  improvised  arbour  covered   with   leaves 
an<l  o|)en  at  each  end,  and  tended  by  some  of  the  female 
relatives.     At  some  little  distance,  a  conclave  of  To<Ia 
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men,  who  rose  of  one  accord  to  greet  as,  was  squatting 
in  a  circle,  among  whom  were  many  veaerablo  white- 
turbaned  elders  of  the  tribe,  pi-otected  from  tho  scorch, 
ing  «iun  by  palin-leaf  umbrellas.  Amid  much  joldDg, 
and  speech-making  by  the  veterans,  it  was  decided  that, 
as  tbo  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  woman  was  dead, 
leaving  a  ttidow,  this  daughter-in-law  should  l)e  united 
to  tlie  second  son,  and  that  they  should  live  together  as 
man  and  wife.  On  the  announcement  of  the  decision, 
the  bridegroom- elect  saluted  the  principal  Todas  present 
by  placing  his  head  ou  their  feet,  which  were  sometimes 
conoealed  within  the  ample  folds  of  the  body-cloth.  At 
the  funeral  of  a  married  woman,  tliree  ceremonies  mast, 
I  was  informed,  be  performed,  if  possible,  by  a  daughter 
or  daughter-in-law,  viz. : — 

(1)  Tying  a  leafy  branch  of  the  tiviri  shrub  (Atylosia 
Gandolkana)  in  the  putkiili  of  the  corpse  ; 

(2)  Tying  balls  of  thread  and  cowry  shells  on  the 
arm  of  the  corpse,  just  above  the  elbow ; 

(3)  Hetting  fire  to  the  funeral  pyre,  which  was,  on 
the  present  occasion,  done  by  lighting  a  rag  with  a  match. 
In  an  account  of  a  Toda  green  funeral  Mr.  Walhouse 
notes  *  that,  "  when  the  pile  was  completed,  fire  was 
obtained  by  rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together.  This  was 
done  mysteriously  and  apart,  for  such  a  mode  of  obtain- 
ing fire  is  looked  upon  iis  something  secret  and  sacred." 
The  buffalo  capture  took  place  amid  the  usual  excitement 
and  freedom  from  accident ;  and,  later  in  the  day, 
the  stalwart  buffalo  catchers  turned  up  at  the  travellers' 

•  Ind.  ADt.,  Ill,  1874. 
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bungalow  for  a  pour  boire  in  return,  as  they  said,  for  treat- 
ing us  to  a  good  fight.  The  beasts  selected  for  sacrifice 
were  a  full  grown  cow  and  a  young  calf.  As  they  were 
dragged  near  to  the  corpse,  now  removed  from  the  arbour, 
butter  was  smeared  over  the  horus,  and  a  bell  tied  round 
the  neck.  The  bell  was  subsequently  removed  by  Kotas, 
in  whose  custody  it  was  to  remain  till  the  next  dry 
funeral.  The  death  blow,  or  rather  series  of  blows, 
having  been  delivered  with  the  butt-end  of  an  axe,  the  feet 
of  the  corpse  were  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  buffalo,  f  n 
the  ease  of  a  male  corpse,  the  hands  are  made  to  clasp  the 
horns.  The  customary  mourning  in  couples  concluded, 
the  corpse,  clad  in  four  cloths,  was  carried  on  the 
stretcher  to  a  hollow  in  the  neighbouring  shola,  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  funeral  pyre,  which  had  been 
rapidly  piled  up.  The  innermost  cloth  was  black  in 
colour,  and  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  holy  palal  (priest) 
of  the  tirieri  (sacred  mand).  Next  to  it  came  a  putkuli 
decorated  with  blue  and  red  embroidery,  outside  which 
again  was  a  plain  white  putkQli  covered  over  by  a  red 
cotton  cloth  of  European  man\ifacture.  Seated  by  the 
side  of  the  pyre,  near  to  which  I  was  courteously  invited 
to  take  a  seat  on  the  stump  of  a  rhododendron,  was  an 
elderly  relative  of  the  dead  woman,  who,  while  watching 
the  ceremonial,  was  placidly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  holly  walking-stick  with  the  aid  of  a  crlass  scraper. 
The  proceedings  were  watched  on  behalf  of  Government 
by  a  forest  guard,  and  a  police  constable  who,  with 
marked  afFectation,  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose 
throughout  the  ceremonial.     The  corpse  was  decorated 
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with  brass  rings,  and  within  thfi  putkuli  were  stowed 
jaggery,  a  scroll  of  paper  atlorned  with  cowi-y  shells, 
snuff  and  tobacco,  cocoanuta,  biscuits,  various  kinds 
of  grain,  ghi,  lioney,  and  a  tiu-frained  looking-glass. 
A  long  purse,  coutaining  a  silver  yen  and  an  Arcot  rupee 
of  the  East  India  Company,  was  tied  up  in  the  putkSli 
close  to  the  feet.  These  preliminaries  concluded,  the 
corpse  was  hoisted  up,  and  swung  three  times  over  the 
now  burning  pyre,  above  which  a  mimic  bier,  made 
of  slender  twigs,  was  held.  This  ceremonial,  wherein 
presumably  the  spirit  was  supposi-d  to  depart  heaven- 
I  wards  (to  Amnor),  concluded,  the  body  was  stripped  of 
its  jewelry,  and  a  lock  of  hair  cut  off  by  the  daughter- 
in-law  for  preservation,  together  with  a  fragment  of 
the  skull,  until  the  dry  funeral.  As  soon  as  the  pyre  was 
fairly  ablaze,  the  mourners,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  female  relatives,  left  the  shola,  and  the  men,  congre- 
gating on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  invoked  their 
god.  Four  men,  si.*izi'd,  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Kota  devadi,  with  divine  frenzy,  began  to  shiver  and 
gesticulate  wildly,  while  running  blindly  to  and  fro  with 
closed  eyes  and  shaking  heals.  They  then  began  to 
talk  in  Malayalam,  and  offer  an  explanation  of  an 
extraordinary  phetionienon,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  figure,  which  disappeared  as  suddeidy 
as  it  appi-ared.  At  the  annual  ceremony  of  walking 
througli  fire  (hot  aslies)  in  that  year,  two  factions 
arose  owing  to  some  dissension,  and  two  sets  of  ashes 
were  u.^ied.  Tliis  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  gods,  and 
those  cuncorned  were  threatened  with  speedy  ruin.      But 
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the  w^hole  story  was  very  vague.  The  possession  by  some 
Todas  of  a  smattering  of  Malayalam  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  when  grazing  their  buffaloes  on  the  northern 
and  western  slopes  of  the  Nilgiris,  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  Malayalam-speaking  people  from  the  neighbouring 
Malabar  district. 

The  death  of  a  man  in  a  Khond  village  requires  a 
purificatory  ceremony  on  the  seventh  day,  iu  the  course 
of  which  a  buffalo  is  sacrificed.  When  staying  at  Kota- 
giri  on  the  Nllgiris  a  few  years  ago,  the  weird  strains 
of  the  Eota  band  announced  to  me  that  death  reigned 
in  the  Kota  village.  Soon  after  daybreak,  a  detach- 
ment of  villagers  hastened  to  convey  the  tidings  ot  the 
death  to  the  Kotas  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who 
arrived  on  the  scene  later  in  the  day  in  Indian  file,  men 
in  front  and  women  in  the  rear.  As  they  drew  near  to 
the  place  of  mourning,  they  all,  of  one  accord,  com- 
menced the  orthodox  msjiifestations  of  grief,  and  were 
met  by  a  deputation  of  villagers  accompanied  by  the 
band.  Meanwhile  a  red  flag,  tied  to  the  top  of  a  bamboo 
pole,  was  hoisted  as  a  signal  of  death  in  the  village,  and  a 
party  bad  gone  off  to  a  glade,  some  two  miles  distant,  to 
obtain  wood  for  iho  construction  of  the  funeral  car  <  teru). 
The  car,  when  completed,  was  an  elaborate  structure, 
about  eijifhteen  feet  in  height,  made  of  wood  and  bamboo, 
in  four  tiers,  each  with  a  canopy  of  turkey  re<l  and  yellow 
cloth,  and  an  upper  canopy  of  white  cloth  trimmed 
with  red,  surmounted  by  a  black  umbrella  of  Euroi)ean 
manufacture,  decorated  with  red  ribands.  The  car  was 
profusely  adorned  throughout  with  red  flags  and  long 


white  streamers,  and  with  young  plantain  trees  at 
the  base.  Tied  to  the  car  were  a  calabash  and  a  bell. 
Durinff  the  construction  of  the  car  the  corpse  remained 
within  the  house  of  the  deceased  man,  outside  which  the 
relatives  and  villagers  continued  mourning  to  the  dirge- 
like  music  of  the  band,  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part 
at  tho  death  ceremonies  of  both  Todas  and  Kotas.  On 
the  completion  of  the  cai",  tale  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
deposited  in  front  of  the  house.  The  corpse  dressed  up 
in  n  coloured  turban  and  gaudy  coat  as  for  a  nautch  party, 
with  ft  garland  of  flowers  round  the  neck,  and  two  rupees, 
H  half  rupee,  and  sovereign  gummed  on  to  the  forehead, 
Was  bronght  from  within  the  house,  lying  face  upwards 
On  a  cot,  and  placed  beneath  the  lowest  canopy  of  the  ear. 
Near  the  head  were  placed  iron  implements  and  a  bag  of 
rice,  at  the  feet  a  bag  of  tobacco,  and  beneath  the  cot 
baskets  of  grain,  rice,  cakes,  etc.  The  corpse  was  covered 
by  cloths  offered  to  it  as  presents,  and  before  it  those 
Kotas  who  were  younger  than  the  dead  man  prostrated 
themselves,  while  those  who  were  older  touched  the  head 
of  the  corpse,  and  bowed  to  it.  Around  the  car  the  male 
members  of  the  community  executed  a  wild  step-dance, 
keeping  time  with  the  music  in  the  execution  of  various 
fantastic  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs.  During  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  mourning  was  kept  up  to  the 
almost  incessant  music  of  the  band,  and  the  early  morn 
discovered  many  of  the  villagers  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
intoxication.  Throughout  the  morning  dancing  round 
the  car  was  continued  by  men,  sober  and  inebriated, 
with  brief  intervals  of  rest,  and  a  young  buffalo  was 
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slaughtered  as  a  matter  of  routine  form,  with  no  special 
ceremonial,  in  a  pen  outside  the  village,  by  blows  on 
the  back  and  neck  administered  with  the  keen  edge 
of  an  adse.  Towards  midday  presents  of  rice  from  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  arrived  on  the  back  of  a 
pony,  which  was  paraded  round  the  funeral  car.  From 
a  vessel  containing  rice  and  rice  water,  rice  was  cram- 
med into  the  mouths  of  the  near  relatives,  some  of  the 
water  poured  over  their  heads,  and  the  remainder  offered 
to  the  corpse.  At  intervals  a  musket,  charged  with 
gunpowder,  which  proved  later  on  a  dangerous  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  an  intoxicated  Kota,  was  let  off,  and  the 
bell  on  the  car  rimg.  About  2  p.m.,  the  time  announced 
for  the  funeral,  the  cot  bearing  the  corpse,  from  the  fore- 
head of  which  the  coins  had  been  removed,  was  carried 
outside  the  village,  followed  by  the  iiv^dow  and  a  throng 
of  Kotas  of  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  and  the  car  was 
carried  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  there  to  await  the  amval 
of  the  corpse  after  the  performance  of  various  ceremonies. 
Seated  together  at  some  distance  from  the  corpse,  the 
women  continued  to  mourn  until  the  funeral  procession 
was  out  of  sight,  those  who  could  not  cry  spontaneously, 
or  compel  the  tears  to  flow,  mimicking  the  expression  of 
woe  by  contortion  of  the  grief  muscles.  The  most  poign- 
ant grief  was  displayed  by  man,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
intoxication,  who  sat  apart  by  himself,  howling  and 
sobbing,  and  wound  up  by  creating  considerable  disturb- 
ance at  the  burning  ground.  Three  young  bulls  were 
brought  from  the  village,  and  led  round  the  corpeo.  Of 
these,  two  were  permitted  to  escape  for  the  time  being. 
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while  a  vaiii  atfcHmpt,  which  would  have  excited  the 
derision  of  the  expert  Toda  buffalo  catchers,  was  made 
by  tliree  men  hanging  on  to  the  head  and  tail  to  steer 
thi>  third  bull  iip  to  the  head  of  the  corpse.  The  animal, 
liowevor,  proving  refractory,  it  was  deemed  discreet  to 
put  an  end  to  its  existence  by  a  blow  on  the  poll  witli 
the  butt-end  o£  an  adze,  at  some  distance  from  the  corpse, 

i    which  was  earned  up  to  it,  and  made  to  salute  the  dead      J 
beast's  head  with  the  right  hand  in  feeble  imitation  of  the      H 
impressive  Toda  ceremonial.     The  carcase  of  the  bull  was       H 
saluted  by  a  few  of  the  Kota  men,  and  subsequently      I 
carried  off  by  Paraiyans.     Supported   by  females,   the      fl 
exhausted   widow  of    the  dead    man,    who  had  fainted      ^ 
earlier  in  the  day,  was  dragged  up  to  the  corpse,  and, 
lying  back  beaidc  it,  had  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  removal 
of  alt  her  jewelry,  the  heavy  brass  bangle  being  hammered 
off  the  wrist,   supported  on   a  wooden   roller,   by  oft- 
repeated  smart  blows  with  mallet  and  chisel,  delivered  by 
a  village  blacksmith  assisted  by  a  besotten  individual 
noted  as  a  consumer  of  twelve  grains  of  opium  daily.    The 
oruaments,  as  removed,  were  collected  in  a  basket,  to 
be  worn  again  by  the  widow  after  several  months.     This 
revolting  ceremony   concluded,   and  a    last   salutation 
given  by   the  mdow  to  her  dead   husband,   arches  of 
bamboo  were  attached  to  the  cot,   which  was  covered 
over  with  a  coloured  table-cloth  hiding  the  corpse  from 
sight.      A    procession  was   then    formed,   composed   of 
the  corpse  on  the  cot,   preceded  by  the  car  and  musi- 
cians, and  followed  by  male  Kotas  and  Badagas,  Kota 
women  carrying  the  baskets  of  grain  and  cakes,  a  vessel 
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oontaining  fire,  burning  camphor,  and,  bringing  up  the 
rear,  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church,  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer, and  myself.     Quickly  the  procession  marched 
to   the    burning    ground    beyond   the    bazar,    situated 
in  a  valley  by  the  side  of  a  stream  running  through 
a  glade  in  a  dense  undergrowth  of  bracken  fern  and 
trailing  passion-flower.     On  arrival  at  the  selected  spot,  a 
number  of  agile  Kotas  swarmed  up  the  sides  of  the  car, 
and  stripped  it  of  its  adornments,  including  the  umbrella, 
and  a  free  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  cloths  and 
flags  ensne(].     The  denuded  car  was  then  placed  over 
the  corpse,  which,  deprived  of  all  valuable  ornaments,  and 
still  lying  on  the  cot  face  upwards,  had  been  meanwhile 
placed,  amid  a  noisy  scene  of  brawling,  on  the  rapidly 
constructed  funeral  pyre.     Around  the  car   faggots  of 
fire-wood,    supplied,  in    lieu  of    wreaths,    by   different 
families  in  the  dead  man's  village,  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  deceased,  were  piled  up,  and  the  pyre  was  lighted 
with  torches  kindled  at  a  fire  which  wan  burning  on  the 
ground  close  by.     As  soon  sa  the  pyre  was  in  a  blaze, 
tobacco,  cheroots,  cloths,  and    grain   were   distributed 
among  those   present,  and  the  funeral  party  dispersed, 
discussing  the  events  of  the  day  as  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  leaving  a  few  men  behind  in  charge  of  the  burn- 
ing corpse.     And  peace  reigned  once  more  in  the  Kota 
village.     A  few  days  later  the  funeral  of  an  elderly  Kota 
woman  took  place  with  a  very  similar  ceremonial.     But, 
suspended  from  the  handle  of  the  umbrella  on  the  top  of 
the  car  was  a  rag  doll,  which,  in  appearance,  resembled 
an  *  Aunt  Sally.' 


Of  the  death  rites  as  carried  out  by  the  Badaga  sub- 
division of  the  Badagas  of  the  N  ilgiiis  the  following  note 
was  recorded  during  a  recent  visit  to  Kotagiri.  When 
deeth  is  drawing  near,  a  gold  coin,  called  Viraraja  hana 
or  fanam,  dipped  in  butter  or  ghi,  is  given  to  the  dying 
man  to  swallow.  If  he  ia  too  far  gone  to  be  capable  of 
swallowing,  the  coin  is,  according  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Natesa 
Sastri,*  tied  round  the  arm.  Bat  our  informants  told  us 
that  this  is  not  done  at  the  present  day.  "  K,"  Mr,  Gover 
writesjt  "  the  tiny  coin  slip  down,  well.  He  wilt  need 
both  gold  and  ghee,  the  one  to  sustain  his  strength  in  the 
dark  journey  to  the  river  of  death,  the  other  to  fee  the 
guardian  of  the  fairi--like  bridge  that  spans  the  dreaded 
tide.  If  sense  remain  to  the  wretched  man,  he  knows 
that  now  his  death  is  nigh.  Despair  and  the  gold  make 
recovery  impossible,  and  there  are  none  who  have 
swallowed  the  Birianhana,  and  yet  have  lived.  If 
insensibility  or  deathly  weakness  make  it  impossible  for 
the  coin  to  pass  the  thorax,  it  is  carefully  bound  in  cloth, 
and  tied  to  the  right  arm,  so  that  there  may  be  nought  to 
hinder  the  passage  of  a  worthy  soul  into  the  regions  of 
the  blessed."  The  giving  of  the  coin  to  the  d}-ing  man 
is  apparently  an  important  item,  and  in  the  Badaga  folk- 
tales a  man  on  the  point  of  death  is  made  to  ask  for  a 
Viraraya  fanam.  When  life  is  extinct,  the  corpse  is  kept 
within  the  house  until  the  erection  of  the  funeral  car 
(gudikattu)  is  completed.  Though  Mr.  Gover  states 
that  the  burning  must  not  be  delayed  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  the  present  day  the  Badagas  postpone  the 

*   Uadias  Christ.  Coll.  Uagaiino,  18S2. 
t  Follt  Songt  ol  SoDtberD  lodia,  1S71. 
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funeral  till  all  the  near  relations  have  assembled,  even  if 
this  necessitates  the  keeping  of  the  dead  body  for  two 
or  three  days.  Cremation  may  take  place  on  any  day, 
except  Tuesday.  News  of  a  death  is  conveyed  to  distant 
hamlets  (hattis)  by  a  Toreya,*  who  is  pwd  a  rupee  for 
his  services.  On  approaching  a  hamlet,  he  removes  his 
turban,  to  signify  the  nature  of  his  errand,  and,  standing 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  yells  out  **  Dho  !  Dho  !  Who  is  in 
the  hamlet ''  ?  Having  imparted  his  news,  he  proceeds  on 
his  journey  to  the  next  hamlet.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  fixed  for  the  funeral,  the  corpse  is  taken  on  a  charpoy 
or  native  cot  to  an  open  space,  and  a  buffalo  led  thrice 
round  it.  The  right  hand  of  the  corpse  is  then  lifted  up, 
and  passed  over  the  horns  of  the  buffalo.  A  little  milk  is 
drawn,  and  poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  Prior 
to  this  ceremony,  two  or  three  buffaloes  may  be  let  loose, 
and  one  of  them  captured,  after  the  manner  of  the  Todas, 
brought  near  the  corpse,  and  conducted  round  the  cot. 
The  funeral  car  (frontispiece)  is  built  up  in  five  to  eleven 
tiers,  decorated  with  cloths  and  streamers,  and  one  tier 
must  be  covered  with  black  chintz.  By  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  community  the  car  is  replaced  by  a  cot 
covered  with  cloth,  and  surmounted  by  five  umbrellas. 
Immediately  after  the  buffalo  ceremony,  the  corpse  is 
carried  to  the  car,  and  placed  in  the  lowest  storey  thereof, 
washed,  and  dressed  in  ooat  and  turban.  A  new  dhupati 
(coarse  cloth)  is  wrapped  round  it.  Two  silver  coins — 
Japanese  yens  or  rupees — are  stuck  on  the  forehead.  Be- 
neath the  cot  are  placed  a  crowbar,  and  baskets  containing 
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cakes,  parched  paddy,  tobacco,  chick  pea  {Cicfii-  nrUtinvtfi). 
jaggery,  and  aamai  {PaHfUm  inlUdrc)  flour.  A  number 
of  women,  relations  and  friends  of  the  dead  man,  then 
make  a  rush  to  the  cot,  and,  aitting  on  it  round  the  corpse, 
keep  on  wailing,  while  a  woman  near  its  head  rings  a 
bell.  When  one  batch  ia  tired,  it  is  replaced  by  another. 
Badaga  men  then  pour  in  in  large  numbers,  and  salute 
the  corpse  by  touching  the  head,  ToreyaR  and  female 
relations  touching  the  feet  Of  those  who  t^alute,  n  fen- 
place  inside  the  dhupati  a  piece  of  white  cloth  with  red 
and  yellow  .stripes,  which  has  l»eon  sjieriallv  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  All  then  proceed  to  danc«  round  the 
car  to  tho  music  of  the  Kota  band,  near  mole  relations 
removing  their  turban  or  woollen  nightcap,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  dnring  the  first  three  revolutions.  Most  of  the 
male  dancers  are  dressed  up  in  gaudy  petticoats  and  smart 
turbans,  "  No  womnn,"  Mr.  Natesa  Sastri  writes, 
"mingles  in  the  funeral  dance  if  the  dead  person  is  a 
man,  but,  if  the  deceased  in  a  woman,  one  old  woman, 
the  nearest  rehitive  of  the  dead,  takes  part  in  it."  But, 
at  the  funerals  of  two  men  which  we  witnessed,  a  few 
women  danced  together  with  the  men.  Usually  the 
tribesmen  continue  to  arrive  until  2  or  3  p.m.  Relations 
collect  outside  ttie  village,  and  advance  in  a  body  towards 
the  car,  some,  especially  the  sons-in-law  of  the  dead  man, 
riding  on  ponies,  some  of  which  carry  samai  grain.  As 
they  approach  the  car,  they  shout  "  Ja !  hoch ;  .la ! 
hoch,"     The  Muttu   Kotas*  bring  a  double  iron  sickle 

-  Each  BkdiLKa  fsmik  hsa  irti   Muttu   KoU.  who  hia  to  maku   iron   iirpi'-. 
meat*,  p]«ugh«.  etc.,  in  return  for  id  nnnuftl  preient  <it  ^rkin. 
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with  imitation  buffalo  horns  on  the  tip,  which  is  placed, 
with  a  hatchet,  bngari  (flute),  and  walking-stick,  on  the 
cot  or  on  the  fifroimd  beside  it.  When  all  are  assembled, 
the  cot  is  carried  to  nn  open  space  between  the  house 
and  the  burning  ground,  followed  by  the  car  and  a  party 
of  women  carrying  the  baskets  containing  grain,  etc. 
The  car  is  then  stripped  of  its  trappings,  and  hacked 
to  pieces.  The  widow  is  brought  close  to  the  cot,  and 
removes  her  nose-screw  (elemukkuththi),  and  other 
jewels.  The  nose-screw  may  be  only  worn  by  a  woman 
married  to  a  man  of  the  MadavS  exogamous  sept  on  two 
occasions,  at  the  funeral  of  her  husband,  and  at  the 
mandSdanda  festival,  when  the  first  bom  child  is  taken 
to  the  temple.  At  both  the  funerals  which  we  witnessed 
the  widow  had  a  narrow  strip  of  coloured  chintz  over  her 
shoulders.  Standing  near  the  corpse,  she  removed  a  bit  of 
wire  from  her  ear-rings,  a  lock  of  hair,  and  a  palm-leaf 
roll  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  tied  them  up  in  the 
cloth  of  her  dead  husband.  After  her,  the  sisters  of  the 
dead  man  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair,  and,  in  like  manner,  tied 
it  in  the  cloth.  Women  attached  to  a  man  by  illegiti- 
mate t^'es  sometimes  also  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair,  and,  tying 
it  to  a  twig  of  DodofKBa  viseosa^  place  it  inside  the  cloth. 
Very  impressive  is  the  recitation,  or  after-death  confession 
of  a  dead  man's  sins  by  an  elder  of  the  tribe  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  rapidly  chanting  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  or  a  variation  thereof,  while  he  waves  hi.^ 
right  hand  daring  each  line  towards  the  feet.  The  repro* 
duction  of  the  recitation  in  my  phonograph  never  failed  to 
impress  the  daily  audience  of  Badagas,  KotM  and  Todas. 


Thi-s  is  the  death  of  Aadi. 

la  his  memorj  the  caH  of  tho  cow  Bclld  has  been  set  free. 
From  this  world  to  the  other 
He  goea  in  a  car. 

Everything  the  man  did  in  this  world. 
All  the  sins  oommittod  by  the  ancestorfi. 
All  the  sins  committed  by  his  forefathers. 
All  the  sins  committed  by  his  parents. 
Alt  the  eios  committed  by  himeolf. 
The  estranging  of  brothers. 
Shifting  the  boundary  line. 

Enoroaching  on  a  neighbour's  land  by  removing  the  hedge. 
Driving  away  brothers  and  sisters. 
Cutting  the  kalli  tree  stealthily. 
Cutting  the  muUi  tree  outaido  his  boundary. 
Dri^'giog  the  thorny  brannhes  of  the  kotte  tree. 
Sweeping  wiih  a  broom. 
Splitting  green  branuhua. 
Telling  lies. 
Uprootiug  seedlings. 

Plucking  growing  plants,  and  throwing  them  in  the  sun. 
Giving  young  birds  to  cats. 
Troubhug  the  poor  and  cripples. 
Throwing  refuse  water  in  front  of  the  sun. 
Going  to  sloop  after  aeeing  au  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
Looking  enviously  at  a  butfaliyicldiugan  abundance  of  milk. 
Being  je<ilowB  of  tlie  goo>l  crops  of  others. 
Removing  boundary  atones. 
Using  a  calf  set  free  at  the  funeral. 
Polluting  water  with  dirt- 
Urinating  on  burning  embers. 
Ingratitude  to  the  priest. 
Carrying  tales  to  the  higher  authorities. 
Poisoning  food, 
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Not  feeding  a  hungry  person. 
Not  giving  fire  to  one  half  frozen. 
Killing  snakes  and  cows. 
Killing  lizards  and  blood-snokers. 

Showing  a  wrong  path.  [on  the  groand. 

Getting  on  the  cot,  and  allowing  his  father-in-law  to  sleep 
Sitting  on  a  raised  verandah,  and  driving  thence  his  mother- 
Going  against  natural  instincts.  [in-law. 
Troubling  daughters-in-law. 
Breaking  open  lakes. 
Breaking  open  reservoirs  of  water. 
Being  envious  of  the  prosperity  of  other  villages. 
Getting  angry  with  people. 
Misleading  travellers  in  the  forest. 
Though  there  be  three  hundred  such  sins, 
Let  them  all  go  with  the  calf  set  free  to-day. 
May  the  sins  be  completely  removed ! 
May  the  sins  be  forgiven ! 
May  the  door  of  heaven  be  open ! 
May  the  door  of  hell  be  closed ! 
May  the  hand  of  charity  l>e  oxtendod ! 
Mav  the  wicked  hand  be  shrivelled ! 
May  the  door  open  suddenly ! 
Ma^  lieauty  or  splendour  pn»vail  everywhere! 
May  th('  hot  pillar  l)oi*ome  ooole<i! 
May  the  thread  bridge*  l>eoonio  tight! 
May  the  {.it  of  penlitiuu  1h3  cIoschI! 
May  the  thorny  path  U^eonio  smooth! 
May  the  mouth  of  the  worm-hol**  be  closrd! 
May  he  n'aeh  the  goldou  pillar! 
May  ho  rub  a;;ain4  tin*  silver  pillar! 


•  Tbf  bridge  tiHuiniug  the  riror  of  death,  whioh  tbo  blMsed  oruM  in  Mfvty. 


Holding  the  foot  of  t.he  six  thonaancl  Atliia, 
Holdiug  the  feet  of  tho  twelve  tlioasftDd  PathiB, 

lIoMiDg  the  feet  of  Bnlbma, 

Holding  the  fet't  of  the  calf  set  free  to-daj, 

Mav  ho  roaeh  the  abode  of  Siva! 

Bo  mote  it  be. 

Tilt'  recitation  is  repeated  thrice,  and  a  few  Badagas 
reijeat  I  lie  last  words  of  each  line  after  t  lie  elder.  As 
the  cureraony  witnessed  by  us  differs  materially  from  the 
Recount  thereof  given  by  Gover  thirty-four  years  ago,  I 
may  appropriately  quote  his  description,  *'  By  a  conveu- 
tioDal  mode  of  expression,  the  sum  total  of  sins  a  man 
may  do  is  said  to  i)e  thirteen  hundred.  Admitting  that 
the  deceased  has  performed  them  all,  the  performer  cries 
aloud  'Stay  not  their  Higlit  to  God's  pure  feet.'  As  he 
closes,  the  whole  assembly  chants  aloud  '  Stay  not  their 
flight.'  Again  the  performer  enters  into  details,  and 
cries  '  He  killed  the  crawling  snake.  It  is  a  sin.'  In  a 
moment  tho  last  word  is  caught  up,  and  all  the  people 
cry  '  It  is  a  sin.'  As  they  shout,  the  performer  lays  his 
hand  upon  the  calf.  Tlio  sin  is  transferred  to  the  calf. 
Thus  the  whole  catalogue  is  gone  through  in  this  impres- 
sive way.  But  this  is  not  enough.  As  the  last  shout 
'  Let  all  be  well '  dies  away,  the  performer  gives  place 
to  another,  and  again  confession  is  made,  and  all  the 
people  shout  'It  is  a  .•iin.'  A  third  time  it  is  done. 
Then,  still  in  solemn  silence,  the  calf  is  let  loose.  Like 
the  Jewish  scape-goat,  it  may  never  be  use<l  for  secular 
work."  At  the  fumrals  of  which  we  were  spectators, 
no  calf  was  brought  near  the  cor[)so,  and  the  celebrants 
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of  the  rites  were  satisfied  with  the  mere  mention  by  name 
of  a  calf,  which  is  male  or  female  according  to  the  sex 
of  the  deceased.  If  a  dead  man  leaves  a  widow  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  who  has  not  performed  the  kanni-kattu,  or 
marriage  thread  ceremony,  this  must  be  gone  through 
before  the  corpse  is  taken  to  the  pyre,  in  order  to  render 
the  child  legitimate.  A  man  cannot,  during  life,  claim 
the  paternity  of  a  child  unless  he  has  thrown  the  kanni 
round  his  wife's  neck  during  the  seventh  month  of  her 
first  pregnancy.  The  pregnant  woman  is,  at  the  time  of 
the  funeral,  brought  close  to  the  cot,  and  a  near  relation 
of  the  deceased,  taking  up  a  cotton  thread  twisted  in  the 
form  of  a  necklace  without  any  knots,  throws  it  round 
her  neck.  Sometimes  the  hand  of  the  corpse  is  lifted  up 
with  the  thread,  and  made  to  place  it  round  the  neck. 
Soon  after  the  recitation  of  the  sins,  all  the  agnates  go 
to  the  house  of  the  dead  man,  at  the  entrance  to  which  a 
gunny-bag  is  spread,  whereon  a  small  quantity  of  paddy 
is  poured,  and  a  few  culms  of  Cynodon  Daetylon  and  a 
little  cow-dung  are  placed  on  it.  'i'he  eldest  of  the 
agnates,  sickle  in  hand,  takes  some  of  the  paddy,  and 
moves  on,  raising  both  hands  to  his  forehead.  The  other 
agnates  then  do  the  same,  and  proceed,  in  Indian  file, 
males  in  front  and  females  in  the  rear,  to  the  corpse. 
Round  it  they  walk,  men  from  left  to  right,  and  women 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  at  the  end  of  each  circuit 
put  some  of  the  paddy  on  its  face.  The  cot  is  then 
carried  to  the  burning-ground,  a  woman  heading  the 
procession,  and  shaking  the  end  of  her  cloth  all  the  way. 
The  corpse  is  laid  on  the  pyre  with  its  feet  to  the  south, 


and  the  pyre  lightod  by  tie  pldest  son  standing  at  the 
head.  The  sticks  of  which  the  car  was  constructed  are 
added  to  the  fuel,  of  which  the  pyre  is  built  up.  In  some 
places  the  son,  when  lighting  the  pyre,  repeats  the  words 
"Uoing  begotten  by  ray  father  and  mother,  I,  in  the 
presence  of  all  and  the  deva,  set  fire  at  the  head  after  the 
manner  of  my  ancestors  and  forefathers."  On  the  day 
following  the  funeral,  the  bereaved  family  distribute  rice 
to  all  the  Badagas  of  the  hamlet,  and  all  the  near  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  go  to  the  burning  ground,  taking 
with  them  two  new  pots.  The  fire  ia  extinguished, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  bones  are  collected.  A  tray  is 
made  of  the  fronds  of  the  bracken  fern  (  Fteris  aquilina) 
covered  with  a  cloth,  on  whicli  the  bones  are  placed 
together  with  culms  of  Cyuodon  grass  and  ghi.  The 
liadagas  of  the  hamlet  who  are  younger  than  the  deceased 
salute  the  bones  by  touching  them,  and  a  few  men, 
including  the  chief  mourner,  hold  the  tray,  and  convey 
it  to  the  bone  pit,  which  every  hamlet  possesses.  Into  it 
the  bones  are  thrown,  while  an  elder  repeats  the  words 
"Become  united  with  the  line  of  your  relations,  with  your 
clan,  and  with  the  big  people,"  or  "  May  the  young  and 
old  who  have  died,  may  all  those  who  have  died  from 
time  immeruorial  up  to  the  present  time,  mingle  in  one." 
When  the  pit  has  been  closed  up,  ail  return  to  the  spot 
where  the  body  was  burnt,  and,  clearing  a  space,  make  a 
puddle,  round  which  they  stand,  and  throw  into  it  a  hand- 
ful of  korali  (.'^'■(KCiV/  italica),  uttering  the  words  "May 
deaths  cease;  may  evils  cease;  may  good  prevail  in  the 
village  ;  in  virtue  of  the  good  deefls  of  the  ancestors  and 
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forefathers,  may  this  one  mingle  with  them/'  This 
ceremony  concluded,  they  repcdr  to  a  stream,  where  a 
member  of  the  bereaved  family  shaves  a  Toreya  partially  or 
completely.  Some  take  a  razor,  and,  after  removing  a 
patch  of  hair,  pass  the  Toreya  on  to  a  barber.  All  the 
agnates  are  then  shaved  by  a  Badaga  or  a  ]i)arber.  The 
chief  mourner  then  prostrates  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
is  blessed  by  all.  He  and  the  Toreya  then  proceed  to  the 
house  of  the  deceased.  Taking  a  three-pronged  twig  of 
Rhodomyrtm  tomeniosus^  and  placing  a  minige  {Argifveia^ 
sp.)  leaf  on  the  prongs,  he  thrusts  it  into  a  rubbish  heap 
near  the  house.  He  then  places  a  small  quantity  of  samai 
grain  (which  is  called  street  food)  on  the  leaf,  and,  after 
sprinkling  it  thrice  with  water,  goes  away.  The  final 
death  ceremonies  are  carried  out  on  a  Sunday  following 
the  day  of  death. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Udaya  (Lingayat)  sub- 
division of  the  Badagas  differ  in  some  important  details 
from  those  of  the  Badaga  sub-division.  The  buffalo 
catching,  and  leading  the  animal  round  the  corpse  are 
omitted.  But  a  steer  and  heifer  are  selected,  and 
branded  on  the  thigh,  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  with  the 
lingam  and  other  emblems.  Bedecked  with  cloths  and 
jewels,  they  are  led  to  the  side  of  the  corpse,  and  made  to 
stand  on  a  blanket  spi*ead  on  the  ground.  They  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  lingams,  and  pflja  is  done  to  them  by 
offering  cocoanuts  and  betel  leaves,  and  throwing  flowers 
over  them.  Round  their  necks  kankanams  (marriage 
threads)  are  tied.  They  are  made  to  turn  so  as  to  face 
away  from  the  corpse,  and  their  tails  are  placed  in  the 


bands  thereof.  An  elder  then  proceeds  witli  the  recitation 
of  the  dead  person's  sins.  The  Ddajas  bury  their  dead  in 
a  sitting  posture  in  a  cell  dug  out  of  the  side  of  the  grave, 
and,  like  the  Irnlas,  prefer  to  use  a  grave  in  which  a 
previous  burial  has  taken  place.  At  the  four  corners  of 
the  gi-avo  they  place  in  the  ground  a  plant  of  Leiiena 
aspera,  and  pass  a  cotton  thread  laterally  and  diagonally 
across  the  grave,  leaving  out  the  side  opposite  the  cell. 
Two  men  descend  into  the  grave,  and  deposit  the  corpse 
in  its  resting  place  witli  two  lighted  lamps. 

Quite  recently  ^905)  an  elaborate  Badaga  memorial 
ceremony  for  ancestors,  called  manavalai,  which  takes 
placfiit  long  intervals,  was  held  oo  tlip  Nl!<^iris.  I  gather 
from  the  not*)s  of  a  native  olficial  that  an  enormous  car, 
called  elu  kudi  tcru  (seven-storeyed  car)  was  built  of 
wood  and  bamboo,  and  decorated  with  silk  and  woollen 
fabrics,  flags,  and  umbrellas.  Inside  the  ground  floor 
were  a  cot  with  a  mattress  and  pillow,  and  the  stem  of  a 
plantain  tree.  The  souls  of  the  ancestors  are  supposed 
to  be  reclining  on  the  cot,  resting  their  heads  on  the 
pillow,  and  chewing  the  plantain,  while  the  umbrellas 
protect  them  from  the  sun  and  ["ain.  The  ear  ornaments 
of  all  those  who  have  died  since  the  previous  ceremony 
should  be  placed  on  the  cot.  "  A  Badaga  fell  and  hurt 
himself  during  the  erection  of  the  car.  Whereupon, 
another  Badaga  became  possessed,  and  announced  that 
the  god  was  angry  because  aKuruniba  had  something  to 
do  witli  the  building  of  the  structure.  A  council  meeting 
was  held,  and  the  Kurumba  fined  twenty-five  rupees, 
which    were    credited    to    the    gud.     Sixty-nine    petty 
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bazars  and  three  beer  taverns  had  been  opened  for  the 
convenience  of  all  classes  of  people  that  had  assembled. 
One  very  old  Badaga  woman  said  that  she  was  twelve 
years  old  when  the  first  European  was  carried  in  a  chair 
by  the  Todas,  and  brought  up  the  ghat  to  the  Nilgiris  from 
Coimbatore.  On  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  people  from  the 
adjoining  villages  were  announced,  and  the  Kota  band, 
with  the  village  people,  went  forward,  greeted  them, 
and  brought  them  to  the  tower  (car).  As  each  man 
approached  it,  he  removed  his  turban,  stooped  over  the 
pillow  and  laid  his  heaxl  on  it,  and  then  went  to  form  a 
ring  for  the  dance.  The  dancers  wore  skirts  made  of 
white  long-cloth,  white  and  cream  silks  and  satins  with 
border  of  red  and  blue  trimming,  frock  dresses,  and 
dressing-gowns,  while  the  coats,  blouses,  and  jackets  were 
of  the  most  gaudy  colours  of  silk,  velvet,  velveteen, 
tweed,  and  home-spun.  As  each  group  of  people  arrived, 
they  went  first  to  the  temple  door,  saluted  the  god, 
and  went  to  the  basement  of  the  tower  to  venerat>o  the 
deceased,  and  then  proceeded  to  join  the  ring  for  the 
dance,  where  they  danced  for  an  hour,  received  their 
supplies  of  rice,  etc.,  and  cleared  off.  Thursday  and 
Friday  were  the  grandest  days.  Nearly  threo  thousand 
females  and  six  thousand  males  assembled  on  Thursday. 
To  crown  all  the  confusion,  there  appeared  nearly  a 
thousand  Badagas  armed  with  new  mamoties  (spades). 
They  came  on  dancing  from  some  distance,  rushed  into 
the  crowd,  and  danced  round  the  tower.  These  Bada- 
gas belonged  to  the  gang  of  public  works,  local  fund, 
and  municipal  maistries.     On  the  last  day  a  sheep  was 


slaughtered  in  honour  of  the  deity.  The  musicians 
throughout  the  festivities  were  Kotaa  and  Kurumbaa. 
The  dancing  of  men  of  three  score  showed  that  they 
danced  to  music,  and  the  stopping  was  admirahle,  while 
the  dancing  of  young  men  did  not  show  that  they  had 
any  idea  of  dancing,  or  either  taste  or  knowledge  of  music. 
They  were  merely  skipping  and  jumping.  This  ahowa 
that  the  old  art  of  the  Badaga  dance  is  fast  decaying." 
The  cot  is  eventually  burnt  at  the  burning-ground,  as  if 
it  contained  a  corpse. 

The  Uralis  of  the  Coimbatore  hills  are  familiar  with 
the  Badagas,  who  have  a  settlement  not  many  miles 
distant,  and  their  death  ceremonies  are,  to  i^orae  extent, 
copied  from  those  of  the  Badagas.  As  soon  as  a  member 
of  the  tribe  dies,  the  corpse  is  anointed,  washed,  and 
dressed  in  new  clothes  and  a  turban.  On  the  face  three 
silver  coins  are  stuck,  viz. : — a  rupee  on  the  forehead, 
and  a  quarter  rupee  outside  each  eye.  When  all  have 
assembled  for  the  funeral,  the  corpse  is  brought  out  and 
placed  within  a  car  (tern)  of  six  .storeys,  made  of  bamboo 
and  sticks,  covered  with  coloured  clotlis  and  flags,  and 
having  at  the  top  a  kala-sa  (bras.s  vessel)  and  umbrella. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  a  l)and  a  dance  takes  place 
around  the  cnr,  and  the  procession  then  moves  on  to  the 
burial  ground,  wliere  a  cow-buffalo  is  brought  near  the 
car,  and  a  little  milk  drawn,  and  poured  three  times  into 
the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  A  cow  and  one  or  two  calves 
are  then  taken  round  the  car,  and  the  calves  preseiited 
to  the  sister  of  the  decea.sed.  The  car  is  broken  up, 
after  the  decorations  have  been  stripped  off.     The  corpse 
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is  buried  either  on  the  spot,  or  tctken  away  to  distant 
NTrgundi,  and  buried  there.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the 
funeral  or  return  from  NTrgundi,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
deceased  has  his  head  shaved,  and,  together  with  his 
brother's  wife,  fasts.  If  the  funeral  has  been  at  Nirgundi, 
the  son,  accompanied  by  his  relations,  proceeds  thither 
after  tying  some  cooked  rice  in  a  cloth.  On  arrival  he 
offers  this  to  all  the  memorial  stones  in  the  burial  ground 
(goppamane),  and  erects  a  stone,  which  he  has  brought 
with  him,  in  memory  of  the  deceased.  He  then  anoints  all 
the  stones  with  ghi,  which  is  contained  in  a  green  bamboo 
measure.  He  next  collects  the  rice,  which  has  been 
offered,  and  one  of  the  party,  becoming  inspired,  gives 
vent  to  oracular  declarations  as  to  the  season's  prospects, 
the  future  of  the  bereaved  family,  etc.  The  collected 
rice  is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  is  partaken  of  by  all. 
Each  sept  has  its  own  goppamane,  which  is  a  rectangular 
space  with  mud  walls  on  three  sides.  In  cases  in  which 
the  corpse  has  been  buried  close  to  the  village,  the  grave 
is  marked  by  a  pile  of  stones.  Two  or  three  yeai*8  after- 
wards  the  body  is  exhumed,  and  the  bones  are  collected, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  deceased.  All 
the  relations  weep,  and  the  son  conveys  the  bones  to 
NTrgundi,  where  ho  buries  them.  On  the  eighth  day  he 
revii^itH  the  spot,  and  erects  a  stone  with  due  ceremony. 
On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  death  of  a  Bant  in  South 
Caiiara,  a  Ixirber,  washerman,  and  car|)enter,  erect  a  lofty 
structure  made  of  bamboo  and  areca  palm,  on  the  spot 
where  the  corpse  was  burnt.  The  structure  must  be 
supported  on  an  odd  number  of  posts,  and  possess  an 
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odd  niimbof  of  tiers.  It  13  dressed  with  rod,  white,  and 
black  cloths,  fruits,  tender  cocoanuts,  sogar-caiie,  mango 
leaves,  etc.,  and  a  fence  is  set  up  round  it.  The  sons 
and  nephews  of  the  dead  person  bring  three  balls  of  rice 
(pinda)  coloured  with  turmeric,  raw  rice,  gnen  plaa- 
tain  fruit,  pumpkin  and  cocoannt  on  trays,  and  go  thrice 
round  the  structure,  carrying  the  trajs  on  tlieir  heads. 
They  then  deposit  the  various  articles  within  the  struc- 
ture, and  a  little  of  the  raw  rice  is  thrown  into  it.  One 
of  the  caatemen  present  then  sprinkles  water  contained 
ia  a  mango  leaf  over  their  hands,  and  they  bathe,  and 
return  home,  where  a  further  ceremonial  is  carried  out. 

On  thn  elpventh  or  thirteenth  day  after  a  death  among 
the  Baidyas  (Billavas)  of  South  Canara,  a  ceremony  called 
bojja  is  performed.  Its  celebration  is  essential,  as  the 
dead  are  believed  to  fast  until  it  has  been  carried  out.  For 
this  ceremony  the  near  relations  of  the  deceased  come  in 
a  body  in  procession,  accompanied  by  music,  and  bringing 
loads  of  provisions.  Sometimes  devil-dancers  don  their 
professional  costume,  ami  accompany  the  procession. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  few  handfuls  of  earth  from  the 
burial  place  are  burnt  with  various  kinds  of  grain,  as  a 
symbol  of  cremation,  and  the  ashes  are  deposited  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  of  the  deceased.  Over  them  a  barber 
erects  a  lofty  bamboo  structure,  called  doope,  composed 
of  five,  seven,  or  nine  conical  tiers,  and  topped  with  a 
wooden  dome  covered  with  gilt  paper.  The  doope  is 
decorated  with  coloured  cloths.  Within  the  house,  where 
the  females  have  to  sit,  a  similar  structure,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  is  set  up.     When  the  guests  have  arrived, 
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uncooked  rice  luixcd  with  saflFron  paste,  cuid  rice  cakes 
are  hcuided  to   them   by  the  female  mourners,  and  are 
carried  on  a  palanquin  brought  by  the  barber  in  proces- 
sion, with  music,  to  the  doope,  in  the  lowest  tier  whereof 
they  are  deposited.     The  ghost  of  the  dead  person  is 
believed  to  be  propitiated  thereby,  and  to  be  admitted  to 
the  ghost  fraternity  by  the  ancestors. ♦     By  the  Baidyas 
a  further  quaint  ceremony  called  kale  deppuni  (driving 
the  ghost)  is  carried  out.     The  ghost  of  a  dead  person  is 
believed  to  haunt  the  house  until  the  fifth  day.     Before 
retiring  to  bed  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  inmates 
sprinkle  the  portico  with  ashes  from  the  spot  where  the 
deceased  breathed  his  last,  and  take  great  care  to  abstain 
from  walking  thereon,  or  approaching  the  sprinkled  spot, 
lest  the  ghost  should  strike  them.     Early  next  morning 
they   examine  the  ashes,   to   see  if   the  marks  of   the 
cloven  feet  of  the  ghost  are  left  thereon.     If  the  marks 
are  clear,   it  is  a  sign   that   the  ghost   has   departed; 
otherwise  a  magician  is  called  in  to  drive  it  out.     My 
informant  naively  remarks  that,  when  he  has  examined 
the  marks  which  are  left  on  the  ashes,  they  were  those  of 
the  family  cat. 

The  origin  of  the  funeral  C€urs,  which  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  death  ceremonies  of  the  Badagas, 
Kotas,  Uralis,  Okkiliyans,  Bants,  Baidyas,  and  others, 
must,  I  imagine,  be  sought  for  in  the  vimanam  or  bamboo 
chair  decorateil  with  plantain  stems,  coloured  cloths,  cuid 
flags,  which  has  already  (p.  139)  been  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  Lingayat  death  ceremonies. 


"  The  Eastern  Kullans  sometimes,  after  a  corpse  has 
bet'n  buried,  bring  a  bier  to  the  grave.  The  brother  of 
thy  widow  of  the  deceased  digs  up  the  body,  removes  the 
skall,  which  he  washes,  and  smears  with  sandalwood 
powder  and  apices.  This  man,  whose  relation  to  the 
deceased  is  an  indication  of  tlie  matriarchate,  is  seated 
oa  the  bier,  and,  holding  the  skull  in  his  bands,  is  carried 
to  a  shed  erected  in  front  of  the  dead  man's  houao.  The 
skull  is  set  down,  and  all  the  relations  mourn  over  it  till 
the  next  day  at  noon.  The  following  twenty-four  hours 
are  given  over  to  drunken  revelry.  Then  the  brother-in- 
law  is  again  seated  on  the  bior,  skull  in  hand,  and  is 
carried  back  to  the  grave.  The  son,  or  heir  of  tho 
deceased,  then  burns  the  skull,  and  breaks  an  earthen 
pot,  apparently  with  the  object  of  releasing  the  ghost."* 

"The  Coorg3,"  Mr.  A. Rea  writes,  t  "bury  the  corpses 
of  women  and  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  while  those 
of  men  are  burnt.  One  male  and  one  female  of  evory 
house  in  the  village  must  attend  the  funeral.  A  light  is 
lit  in  the  half  of  a  broken  cocoanut,  the  oil  being  clarified 
butter.  This  is  set  on  a  (juantity  of  rice  in  a  dish,  which 
is  placed  close  by  the  corpse.  There  is  also  a  dish  with 
cocoa-milk,  saffron,  rice  and  water,  into  which  each  of  the 
villagers  who  attenil  the  rites  puts  some  money,  after 
they  have  poured  some  water  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse. 
This  collection  goes  towards  the  funeral  expenses.  The 
dead  is  honoured  by  the  firing  of  guns.  At  the  burial 
ground,  all   the  villagers  moisten  the  lips  of  the  corpse 

•  W.  Crooke.     FideFulk-Ioro,  V,  86. 
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with  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  and  put  a  coin  in  a  dish 
placed  for  the  purpose.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  after 
death  all  the  villagers  are  invited  to  a  feast/'  As  soon 
as  a  Malaiali  of  the  Javadi  hills  dies,  guns  are  fired  off  at 
short  intervals,  till  the  burial  is  over.  A  few  bundles  of 
tobacco  are  buried  with  the  dead  body.^  As  soon  as  a 
Savara  dies,  a  gun  is  fired  off  at  the  door,  to  frighten 
away  the  kulba  (spirit).  The  dead  body  is  washed  and 
carried  away  to  the  family  cremation  ground,  where  it  is 
burned.  Every  thing  a  man  has — ^his  bows  and  arrows, 
tangi  (axe),  dagger,  necklaces,  cloths,  rice,  etc. — are  burnt 
with  his  body.f  Among  the  jungle  Chenchus,  if  an  old 
man  dies,  leaving  no  children  or  other  near  relations,  his 
bows  and  arrows,  axe,  clothing,  etc.,  are  buried  with  him. 
Of  the  death  ceremonies  among  the  Nayars  of  Malabar, 
the  following  detailed  account  is  given  by  Mr.  F. 
Fawcett.J  "  WTien  the  dying  person  is  about  to  embark 
for  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns,  and  the 
breath  is  about  to  leave  his  body,  the  members  of  the 
household,  and  all  friends  who  may  be  present,  one  by 
one,  pour  a  little  water,  a  few  drops  from  a  tiny  cup  made 
of  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  tulsi  (Octmtim)  plant,  into  his 
mouth,  holding  in  the  hand  a  piece  of  gold  or  a  gold 
ring ;  the  idea  being  that  the  water  should  touch  gold 
ere  it  enters  the  mouth  of  the  person  who  is  dying.  If 
the  taravad  (or  tar  wad)  is  rich  enough  to  6ifFord  it,  a  small 
gold  coin   (a  Rasi  fanam,  if  one  can   be  procured)  is 
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placed  in  the  mouth,  and  the  lip3  are  closed.  As  soon 
as  death  has  taken  place,  the  corpse  is  removed  from  the 
cot  or  bed,  and  carried  to  the  vatakkini  (a  room  la  the 
northern  end  of  the  house),  where  it  is  placed  on  long 
plantain  leaves  spread  out  on  the  floor ;  and  while  it  ia 
in  the  room,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  a  lamp  is  kept 
burning,  and  one  member  of  the  taravad  holda  the  head 
in  his  lap,  and  another  the  feet  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
here  the  neighbours  come  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the 
dead.  As  the  Malayalis  believe  that  disposal  of  a  corpse 
by  cremation  or  burial  as  soon  as  possible  after  death  is 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  spirit  of  the  departed, 
no  time  ia  lost  in  setting  about  the  funeral.  The  bodies 
of  senior  members  of  a  taravad,  male  or  female,  are 
burned  ;  those  of  children  under  two  are  buried  ;  so  too 
are  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  have  died  of  cholera  or 
sraall-pox.*  When  preparations  for  the  funeral  have  been 
made,  the  corpse  is  removed  to  the  natumuttam  or  central 
yard  of  the  house  if  there  is  one  ^there  always  is  in  the 
larger  houses),  and,  if  there  is  not,  is  taken  to  the  front 
yard,  where  it  is  again  laid  on  plantain  leaves.  It  is 
washed  nnd  anointed,  the  usual  marks  are  made  with 
sandalwood  paste  and  ashes  an  in  life,  and  it  is  neatly 
clothed.  There  is  then  done  what  is  culled  the  pota- 
vekkuka  ceremony,  or  placing  new  cotton  cloths  (koti 
mundu)  over  the  corpse  by  the  senior  member  of  the 
deceased's  tsiraviid  followed  by  all  tlie  other  members, 
also  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  and  all  relatives. 

*  It  il  the  aamo  among  the  Khond*  of  Qanikm. 
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These  cloths  are  used  for  tying  up  the  corpse,  when  being 
taken  to  the  place  of  burial  or  cremation.  In  some  parts 
of  Malabar  the  corpse  is  carried  on  a  bier  made  of  fresh 
bamboos,  tied  up  in  these  cloths,  while  in  others  it  is 
carried,  well  covered  in  the  cloths,  by  hand.  In  either 
case  it  is  carried  by  the  relatives.  Before  the  corpse  is 
removed,  there  is  done  another  ceremony  called  para 
virakkuka  (611ing  up  paras-  a  para  is  a  measure  nearly 
as  big  as  a  gallon).  All  adult  male  members  of  the 
taravad  take  part  in  it  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of 
the  Atikkurissi  clan,  who  occupies  the  position  of  director 
of  the  ceremouies  during  the  next  fifteen  days,  receiving 
as  his  perquisite  all  the  rice  and  other  offerings  made  to 
the  deceased's  spirit.  It  consists  in  filling  up  three  para 
measures  with  paddy,  and  one  edang&li  (^  of  a  para) 
with  raw  rice.  These  offerings  of  paddy  and  rice  are 
placed  very  near  the  corpse,  together  with  a  burning  lamp 
of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  Malabar, called  nela  villaku.* 
If  the  taravad  is  rich  enough  to  afford  one,  a  silk  cloth  is 
placed  over  the  corpse  before  removal  for  cremation.  As 
much  fuel  as  is  necessary  having  been  got  ready  at  the 
place  of  cremation,  a  small  pit  about  the  size  of  the  corpse 
is  dug,  and  across  this  are  placed  three  long  stumps  of  a 
plantain  tree,  one  at  each  end,  one  in  the  middle,  on  which 
as  a  foundation  the  pyre  is  laid.  The  whole,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  the  wood  used  should  be  that  of  the  mango  tree. 
As  the  corpse  is  being  removed  to  the  pyre,  the  senior 


*  In  this  ooniiaciioB  it  it  inUrestiaf  to  note  thtt,  tmongst  nuuij  Tamil 
MMtoa,  it  it  the  oottom  in  pUot  t  mtttort  fllM  with  ptddv,  tnd  t  Uiinp»  tt  th« 
kt«d  of  the  corptt,  tad  to  take  ihom  rottad  it. 


Anandravan  ■  who  is  ufxt  in  ago  (junior)  to  the  deceaaed, 
tears  from  one  of  the  uew  cloths  laid  on  the  corpse  a  piece 
sufficipnt  to  go  round  his  waiat,  ties  it  round  Iiis  waiat, 
and  holds  in  hia  hand,  or  tucks  into  his  cloth  at  the  waist 
a  piece  of  iron,  generally  a  long  key.  This  individual  is 
throughout  chief  among  the  offerers  of  pindam  (balls 
of  rice)  to  the  deceased.  The  corpse  i«  laid  on  the  bier, 
with  the  head  to  the  south,  with  the  fuel  laid  over  it,  and 
a  little  camphor,  sundalwood  and  ghi,  if  thefie  things  are 
within  the  means  of  the  toravnd.  Here  must  be  statid 
the  invariable  rule  that  no  member  of  the  taravad,  male 
or  female,  who  is  older  than  the  deceaaed  shall  take  anj 
part  whatever  in  the  ceremony,  or  in  noy  subsequent 
ceremony  following  on  tho  cremation  or  burial.  All 
adult  males  junior  to  tho  deceased  should  be  present 
when  the  pyre  is  lighted.  The  deceased's  younger 
brother,  or,  if  there  is  none  surviving,  his  nephew  (hia 
sister's  eldest  son),  sets  fire  to  tho  pyre  at  the  head  of 
tlio  corpse.  If  the  deceased  left  a  son,  this  son  sets  fire 
at  the  same  time  to  the  pyre  at  tlie  feet  of  the  corpse. 
In  the  case  of  the  ileceased  being  a  woman,  her  son  seta 
fire  to  the  pyie  ;  failing  a  son,  the  next  junior  in  age  to  her 
ha^  the  right  to  do  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  the  whole  pyre  burns  at  once.  The  greatest  careia 
taken  that  it  burns  as  a  whole,  consuming  every  part  of 
the  corpse.  Wliile  the  corpse  is  being  consumed,  all  the 
members  of  tlie  deceased's  taravad  who  carried  it  to  the 


*  Th'- cl'lcat  malo  mpmlHT  of  tho  Malabar  taraTud  ii  (»U»d  tho  Kii 
All  malo  nifiulxTs,  lirothora.  ncpliown  nad  m>  od,  who  ara  jnnior  to  him<  arc  call«d 
AnandravuiB  of  the  tararad. 
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pyre  go  and  bathe  in  a  tank  (there  is  always  one  in  the 
compound  or  garden  around  every  Nayar's  house).  The 
eldest,  he  who  bears  the  piece  of  torn  cloth  and  the  piece 
of  iron  (the  key),  carries  an  earthen  pot  of  water,  and  all 
return  together  to  the  place  of  cremation.  It  should  be 
said  that,  on  the  news  of  a  death,  the  neighbours  assemble, 
assisting  in  digging  the  grave,  preparing  the  pyre,  and  so 
on,  and,  while  the  members  of  the  taravad  go  and  bathe, 
they  remain  near  the  corpse.  By  the  time  the  relatives 
return  it  is  almost  consumed  by  the  fire,  and  the  senior 
Anandravcm  carries  the  pot  of  water  thrice  round  the 
pyre,  letting  the  water  leak  out  by  making  holes  in  the 
pot  as  he  walks  round.  On  completing  the  third  round, 
he  deishes  the  pot  on  the  ground  close  by  where  the  head 
of  the  dead  had  been  placed.  A  small  image  of  the 
deceased  is  then  msvde  out  of  raw  rice  representing  the 
deceased,  and  to  this  image  a  few  grains  of  rice  and 
gingelly  seeds  are  oflFered.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
relatives  go  home  and  the  neighbours  depart,  bathing 
before  entering  their  houses.  When  the  cremation  has 
been  done  by  night,  the  duty  of  seshakriya  (making 
offerings  to  the  deceased's  spirit)  must  be  begun  the  next 
day  between  10  and  1 1  a.m.,  and  is  donc3  on  seven  conse- 
cutive days.  In  any  case  the  time  for  this  ceremony  is 
after  10  and  before  11,  and  it  continues  for  seven  days. 
It  is  performed  as  follows.  All  male  members  of  the 
taravad  younjjer  than  the  deceased  go  together  to  a  tank 
and  bathe,  /.r.,  they  souse  themselves  in  the  water,  and 
return  to  the  house.  The  eldest  of  them,  the  man  who 
tore  off  the  strip  of  cloth  from  the  corpse,  has  with  him 


the  Barao  strip  of  cloth  and  the  piece  nf  iron,  and  all 
aasumble  ia  the  ceotnil  court-yanl  of  tho  house,  where 
thcrw  lias  been  placed  ready  by  an  onangan,  some  rice 
which  lias  been  half  boiled,  a  few  graina  of  gingelly,  a  few 
Ieave3  of  the  cheriila  (.Enia  laHnfa)  aome  curds,  a 
smaller  measure  of  paddy,  and  a  smaller  measare  of  raw 
rice.  These  are  placed  in  the  north-east  corner  with  a 
lamp  of  tiie  ordinary  Malabar  pattern.  A  piece  of 
palmyra  leaf,  about  a  foot  or  so  in  length  and  the  width 
of  a  finger,  is  taken,  and  one  end  of  it  knotted.  The 
knotted  end  ig  placed  in  the  ground,  and  the  long  end  ia 
left  sticking  up.  This  represents  the  deceased.  The  rice 
and  other  things  are  offered  to  this.  The  belief  con- 
cernine  this  piece  of  palmyra  loaf  is  ex]3laiued  thus. 
There  are  in  the  Imtnan  body  ten  humours  :--Vayu8; 
Pranan;  Aprinan;  Samiinan  ;  Udanan  ;  Vyanan;  Nagan; 
Kiirman  ;  Krikahin ;  Devadattan ;  Dliananjayan.  These 
are  called  Dasav.ayu,  i.e.,  ten  airs.  When  cremation  was 
done  for  the  first  time,  all  these,  excepting  tlio  last,  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire.  The  last  one  flew  up,  and  settled 
on  a  palmyra  leaf.  Its  oxi.stence  was  discovered  by  some 
Brahman  sages,  who,  by  means  of  mantrams,  forced  it 
down  to  a  piece  of  palmyra  leaf  on  the  earth.  So  it  is 
thought  that,  by  making  offerings  to  this  dhananjayan 
leaf  for  seven  days,  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  will  be 
mollified,  should  he  have  any  anger  to  vent  on  the  living 
members  of  the  taravad.  The  place  where  the  piece  of 
leaf  is  to  bo  fixed  has  been  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  leaf 
is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  this  prepared  surface.  The 
offerings  made  to  it  go  direct  to  the  spirit  of  tho  deceased, 
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and  the  peace  of  the  taravad  is  ensured.  The  men  who 
have  bathed  and  returned  have  brought  with  them, 
plucked  on  their  way  back  to  the  house,  some  grass 
(karuka  pulla).  They  kneel  in  front  of  the  piece  of 
palmyra,  with  the  right  knee  on  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  grass  is  spread  on  the  ground  near  the  piece  of  leaf, 
and  rings  made  with  it  are  placed  on  the  ring  finger  of 
the  right  hand  by  each  one  present.  'Vhe  first  offerings 
consist  of  water,  sandalwood  paste,  and  leaves  of  the 
cherula,  the  eldest  of  the  Anandravans  leading  the  way. 
Boys  need  not  go  through  the  ewjtual  performance  of 
offerings ;  it  suffices  for  them  to  touch  the  eldest  as  he  is 
making  his  offerings.  The  half-boiled  rice  is  made  into 
balls  (pindams),  and  each  one  present  takes  one  of  these 
in  his  right  hand,  and  places  it  on  the  grass  near  the  piece 
of  palmyra  loaf.  Some  gingelly  seeds  are  put  into  the 
curd,  which  is  poured  so  as  to  make  three  rings  round 
the  pindatns.  It  is  poured  out  of  a  small  cup  made  with 
the  leaf  on  whicli  the  half-boiled  rice  had  been  placed.  It 
should  not  be  poured  from  any  other  kind  of  vessel. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  this  same  plantain  leaf, 
a  lighted  wick  is  waved,  and  some  milk  is  put  under 
the  leaf.  It  is  undisturbed  for  some  moments,  and  the 
leaf  is  tap|)ed  gently  with  the  back  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  The  leaf  is  then  removed,  and  torn  in  two 
at  its  midrib,  one  piece  being  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
pindams.  The  ceremony  is  then  over  for  the  day.  The 
j)erformers  rise,  and  remove  the  wet  clothing  they  have 
been  wearing.  The  eldest  of  the  Anandravans  should,  it 
was  omitted  to  mention,  be  kept  somewhat  separated  from 


the  other  AnandravaDS  while  in  the  courtyard,  and  before 
the  corpse  ia  removed  for  cremation  ;  a  son-in-law  or  a 
tlaui<hter-in-liiw,  or  some  aucb  kind  of  relation  remaining, 
as  it  were,  between  him  and  them.  He  baa  had  the 
pieee  of  cloth  torn  from  the  covering  of  the  corpse  tied 
roand  his  waist,  and  ho  has  had  the  piece  of  iron  in 
the  folds  of  his  cloth,  or  stuek  in  hia  waist  during  the 
ceremony  which  has  juat  been  described.  Now,  when  it 
has  been  completed,  ho  ties  the  piece  of  cloth  to  the  pillar 
of  the  house  nearest  to  the  piece  of  palmyra  leaf  which  has 
Ijeon  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  puts  the  piece  of  iron  in  a 
safe  place.  Thfl  piece  of  palmyra  leaf  is  covered  with  a 
basket.  It  is  uncovered  every  day  for  seven  days  at  the 
same  hour,  while  the  same  ceremony  is  repeated.  The 
balls  of  rice  are  removed  by  women  and  girls  of  the  tara- 
vad  who  are  junior  to  the  deceased.  They  place  them  in 
the  bell-metal  vessel,  in  wliich  the  rice  was  boiled.  The 
senior  places  the  ve.'^sel  on  her  head,  and  leads  the  way  to 
a  tank,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  rice  is  thrown.  It  is 
hoped  that  crows  will  come  and  eat  it ;  for,  if  they  do,  the 
impression  ia  received  that  the  deceased's  spirit  is  pleased 
with  the  offering ;  but,  if  somehow  it  is  thought  that 
the  crows  will  not  come  and  cat  it,  the  rice  is  thrown 
into  the  tank.  Dogs  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  it. 
The  women  bathe  after  the  rice  has  been  thrown  away. 
When  the  ceremony  which  has  been  described  has  been 
performed  for  the  seventh  time,  *'.*;.,  on  the  seventh  day 
after  death,  the  piece  of  palmyra  leaf  is  removed  from 
the  ground,  and  thrown  on  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  at 
the  place   of  cremation.     During  these  seven  days,  no 
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membur  of  the  taravad  goes  to  any  other  house.  The 
house  of  the  dead,  and  all  its  inmates  are  under  pollution. 
No  outsider  enters  it  but  under  ban  of  pollution,  which 
is,  however,  removable  by  bathing.  A  visitor  entering 
the  house  of  the  dead  during  these  seven  days  must 
bathe  before  he  can  enter  his  own  house.  During  these 
seven  days,  the  Karanavan  of  the  family  receives  visits  of 
condolence  from  relatives  and  friends  to  whom  he  is  "  at 
home  "  on  Monday,  Wednesday  or  Saturday.  They  sit 
and  chat,  chew  betel  and  go  home,  bathing  ere  they 
enter  their  houses.  It  is  said  that,  in  some  parts  of 
Malabar,  the  visitors  bring  with  them  small  presents  in 
money  or  kind,  to  help  the  Karanavan  through  the 
expenditure  to  which  the  funeral  rites  necessarily  put 
him.  To  hark  back  a  little,  it  must  not  be  omitted  that 
on  the  third  dav  after  the  death,  all  those  who  are 
related  by  marriage  to  the  taravad  of  the  deceased 
combine,  and  give  a  good  feast  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house  and  to  the  neighbours,  who  are  invited,  one  man 
or  one  woman  from  e€u;h  house.  The  person  so  invited 
is  expected  to  come.  This  feast  is  called  patni  karigi. 
On  the  seventh  day  a  return  feast  will  be  given  by 
the  taravad  of  the  deceased  to  all  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours. Between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  day  after 
death  no  ceremony  is  observed ;  but  the  meml)ers  of 
the  taravad  remain  under  death  pollution,  and  then  on 
the  fourteenth  day  comes  the  sanchayanam.  It  is  the 
disposal  of  the  calcined  remains ;  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased.  The  male  members  of  the  taravad  go  to  the 
place  of  cremation,  and,  picking  up  the  pieces  of  un burnt 


bones  which  they  find  there,  place  these  in  an  earthen 
pot  which  has  been  sun-dried  (not  burnt  by  fire  in  the 
nsiiiil  way),  cover  up  the  mouth  of  this  pot  with  a  piece 
of  new  cloth,  and,  all  following  the  eldest  who  carries  it, 
proceed  to  the  nearest  river  (it  mnatbe  running  water), 
which  receives  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  men  then 
bathe,  and  return  home.  In  some  parts  of  Malabar  the 
bones  are  collected  on  the  seventh  day,  but  it  is  not 
orthodox  to  do  so.  Better  by  far  than  taking  the 
remains  to  the  nearest  river  is  it  to  take  them  to  some 
3[jocially  sacred  place,  Benares,  Gaya,  Ramosvaram,  or 
even  to  some  place  of  sanctity  much  nearer  home,  as  to 
Tirimelli  in  Wynad,  and  there  dispose  of  them  in  the 
same  manner.  The  bones  or  ashes  of  any  one  having 
been  taken  to  Gaya  and  there  deposited  in  the  river,  the 
survivors  of  the  taravad  have  no  need  to  continue  the 
annual  ceremony  for  that  person.  Tliia  is  called  ashta- 
gaya  sradh.  It  puts  an  end  to  the  need  for  all  earthly 
ceremonial.  It  i.s  believed  that  the  collection  and 
careful  disposal  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  gives  peace  to 
his  S[)irit,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  pacified  spirit 
will  nut  thereafter  injure  the  liviug  members  of  the 
taravatl,  cause  miscarriage  to  the  women,  possess  the 
lu'-n  (as  with  an  i^vil  spirit),  and  so  on.  On  the  fifteenth 
day  after  deatli  is  tlie  [jurificntory  ceremony.  Until 
this  has  been  done,  any  one  touched  by  any  member 
of  the  taravad  should  bathe  before  he  enters  his  house, 
or  partakes  of  any  food.  A  man  of  the  Athikkurisi 
clan  officiates.  He  sprinkles  milk  oil,  in  which  some 
gingelly  seeds  have  bt'on  put,  over  the  persoTis  of  those 
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under  poUation.  This  sprinkling,  and  the  bath  which 
follows  it,  remove  the  death  pollution.  The  purifier 
receives  a  fixed  remuneration  for  his  offices  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  when  there  is  a  birth  in  the  taravad. 
In  the  case  of  death  of  a  senior  member  of  a  taravad, 
well-to-do  and  reckoned  as  of  some  importance,  there  is 
the  feast  called  pinda  atiyantaram  on  the  sixteenth  day 
after  death,  given  to  the  neighbours  and  friends.  The 
word  neighbours,  as  used  liere,  does  not  mean  those  who 
live  close  by,  but,  owing  to  the  custom  of  Malabar  under 
which  each  house  is  in  its  own  paramba  (garden  or 
enclosure)  which  may  be  a  large  one,  those  of  the  caste 
living  within  a  considerable  area  round  about.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  in  connection  with  these  ceremonies  there 
is  mutual  assistance  in  preparation  for  the  funeral ;  or 
whether  there  is  any  recognized  obligation  between 
members  of  the  same  amsham,  desam,  or  tara ;  or  whether 
this  kind  of  mutual  obligation  obtains  generally  between 
any  taravad  and  those  of  the  caste  round  about,  irre- 
spective of  boundaries.  With  the  observance  of  the  pinda 
atiyantaram  or  feast  of  pindams,  tliero  is  involved  the 
diksha,  or  leaving  the  entire  body  unshaved  for  forty-one 
days,  or  for  a  year.  There  is  no  variable  limit  between 
forty-one  days  or  a  year.  Forty-ono  days  is  jiernussible 
as  the  perio<l  for  the  dlksha,  but  a  year  is  cornet.  The 
forty-one  day  |)eriod  is  thf»  rule  in  North  Malabar. 

**  I  have  seen  many  who  were  under  the  dik.sha  for 
a  year.  He  who  lets  his  hair  grow  maybe  a  son  or 
nephew  of  the  deceased.  One  member  only  of  the 
taravad  bears   the   mark   of  mourning  by    his  growth 


of  hair,  remarkable  enough  in  Malabar  where  every  one 
as  a  rule,  excepting  the  Mappila  Muhammadans  (and 
they  shave  their  heads),  shaves  his  face,  head  (except  the 
patch  on  the  crown)  chest  and  arruH,  or  at  any  rate  his 
wriata.  He  who  is  under  the  diksha  offers  half-boiled 
rice  and  gingelly  seeds  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  every 
morninfj  after  his  bath  ;  and  he  is  under  restriction  from 
women,  from  alcoholic  drinks,  und  from  chewing  betel, 
also  tobacco.  When  the  diksha  is  observed,  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  are  not  deposited  as  iloscribnl  already  (in  the 
3un-dried  vessel)  until  its  last  day —the  forty-first  or  a  year 
aftor  death.  When  it  is  carried  on  for  a  year  there  is 
observed  every  month  a  ceremony  called  bnli.  It  ia 
noteworthy  that,  in  this  monthly  ceiemony  and  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  diksha,  it  ia  not  the  tliirtieth  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day  which  marks  the  date  for  the 
ceremonies,  but  it  is  the  day  (of  ttie  month)  of  the  star 
which  was  presiding  when  the  (h'ceased  mot  his  death : 
the  returning  day  on  wliich  the  star  presides."  For  the 
bali,  a  man  of  the  Elayatu  caste  officiates.  The  Elayatns 
are  priests  for  the  Niiyars.  Tliey  wear  the  Brahman's 
thread,  but  they  are  not  lirahmans.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  study  the  \'edas,  but  In  the  Nayars  they  stand 
in  the  plnce  of  the  ordinary  purohit.  The  ofBciating 
Klayatn  prepares  the  rice  for  the  bali,  when  the  deceased, 
represented  by  kanika  grass,  is  offered  boiled  rice,  curda, 
giiigeliy    seeds    find    .':omo    other    things.     The    KlayatD 
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shonld  be  paid  a  rupee  for  his  services,  which  are  con- 
sidered necessary  even  when  the  man  under  diksha  himself 
is  familiar  with  the  required  ceremonial.  The  last  day 
of  the  diksha  is  one  of  festivity.  After  the  bali  the  man 
under  diksha  is  shaved.  All  this  over,  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  for  the  deceased  is  the  annual  sradh  or  yearly 
funeral  commemorative  rite.  Rice  balls  are  made,  and 
given  to  crows.  Clapping  of  hands  announces  to  these 
birds  that  the  rice  is  being  thrown  for  them,  and,  should 
they  come  at  once  and  eat  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  is  pleased  with  the  offering,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  troublesome.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
they  not  come  and  eat,  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  is 
displeased,  and  the  taravad  had  better  look  out.  The 
spirits  of  those  who  have  committed  suicide,  or  met  death 
by  any  violent  means,  arc  always  particularly  vicious  and 
troublesome  to  the  taravad,  their  spirit  possessing  and 
renderinfir  miserable  some  unfortunate  member  of  it. 
Unless  pacified,  they  will  ruin  the  taravad,  so  Brahman 
priests  are  called  in,  and  appease  them  by  means  of 
tilahomam,  a  ritc^  in  which  sacrificial  fire  is  raised,  and 
ghl,  gingoUy,  and  other  thinirs  are  offered  through 
it.*' 

Ani()i»«;  the*  Tiyans  of  Malabnr,  on  the  ^corning  of  the 
third  day  the  kurti]),  or  caste  barber,  adopts  measunvs  to 
entice  the  spirit  of  the  (h^ceasiMl  out  of  the  room  in  whirh 
the  d(H*c»as(Ml  breathed  his  last.  This  is  done  by  the 
nearest  relative  bringing  into  the  room  a  steaming  pot  of 
savoury  funeral  rice.  It  is  immediately  n^moved,  and  the 
spirit,  after  three  days*  fasting,  is  understood  to  greedily 


follow  tlie  odour  of  the  temptin*^  food.  The  kurap 
at  ouco  closes  the  door,  and  shots  out  the  spirit.* 

After  the  cremation  of  an  Ambattan  of  'I'l-avancore,  a 
rope  is  held  by  two  of  the  i  elations  between  the  cremated 
body  and  the  karta  (chief  mourner),  iind  is  cut  in  two, 
as  if  to  indicate  that  all  connection  between-  the  karta 
and  the  deceased  has  ceased.  I'hifi  is  called  bandiiain 
aruppu  (severing  of  connection)-! 

The  Arabalakarans  employ  Brahman  pnrohits  and 
wear  the  sacred  thread  at  funerals,  and  perform  eradh. 
Yet  they  eat  mutton,  pork  and  fowls,  and  drink  alcohol, 
and  allow  the  marriage  of  widows  and  divorced  women. 
A  curious  custom  among  the  Nanchinatand  other  Vollalaa 
is  that,  for  their  funeral  ceremonies,  the  head  of  the  chief 
mourner  is  shaved  clean,  while,  in  the  case  of  other  castes, 
his  hair  is  kept  sacred  from  the  barber's  hand  for  a 
variable  period.  lie  wears  the  Brahmanical  thread  during 
the  period  of  pollution. J  The  Bhatrazus,  who  were 
formerly  bards  and  panegyrists  in  the  Telugu  country, 
employ  Brahman  priests  for  thwr  marriaijes,  but  Jangams 
and  Satauis  for  funerals,  and  lollow  the  lower  Puranic, 
instead!  of  the  higher  Vcdic  ri(.ual.§ 

A  curious  mod(^  of  carrying  the  dead  among  the 
Namaflari  or  Vaislinavito  Nagarthas  of  Mysore  is  that  the 
corpse  is  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  and  carried  by  its  four 
corners  to  the  burial-ground.  In  like  manner,  the  corpse 
of  an  unmarried  Verukala  man  is  carried  to  the  burial- 
ground,  not  on  a  bier,  but  wra[iped  up  in  a  mat  or  cloth. 

•   SlttUilmr  Manual.  I  'I'lMViincoro  CrimUB  Koport,  l!HJl. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  death  rites,  a  new  cloth  is  pur- 
chased, and  on  it  a  human  figure,  representing  the 
deceased,  is  drawn.  Pumpkins,  onions,  brinjals,  pork, 
and  fowls  are  spread  on  castor-oil  leaves,  and  offered  to 
the  deceased.  By  sorue  Oddes  a  corpse  is  carried  to  the 
burial-place  by  four  men  on  a  dhupati  (cloth).  The 
corpse  may  tiot  be  washed  in  the  house,  but  is  bathed  and 
decorated  en  route  to  the  graveyard.  A  widower  cuts 
through  his  waist-string  on  the  peddhadinam  ceremonj 
for  his  deceased  wife. 

The  nomad  Kuravans,  on  the  third  day  after  the  fune- 
ral, offer  toddy  and  pork  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.* 

A  ceremonial  rite,  called  mayanakoUai,  or  robbery 
in  the  smasanam  or  mayanam  (burning-ground),  forms 
part  of  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  Sembadavan  fisher- 
men on  a  new-moon  day  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Anka- 
lamma.  Its  origin  is  based  on  the  following  legend. 
One  Vallala  M{iharaja,  by  severe  penance  and  austerity, 
secured  a  boon,  whereby  to  beget  a  child  capable  of 
destroying  everything  in  the  universe.  Learuing  this, 
the  Devas  hurried  to  tlie  three*  Murtis,  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  Siva  plact^l  a  curse  on  the  Raja,  so  that  his 
wife  should  not  conceive.  After  some  years,  however,  the 
Rani  became  pregnant,  but  still  no  child  was  born. 
Finally,  Ankalamina,  a  Sembadavan  woman  marricKi  to 
the  jjod  Siva,  came  to  the  Raja's  territory  disguised  as  a 
midwife.  Hearing  of  her  arrival,  Vallala  Raja  nout  for 
her,  and  asked  her  to  assist  the  Rani.  This  tiie  mock 
midwife  promis<Ml  to  do,  on  condition  that  no  maloshouhi 
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be  allowed  t,o  enter  the  precincts  of  the  building,  in 
wliich  (lie  Rani  was  to  be  delivered.  Securing  this  con- 
dition, Aukalararaa  went  to  the  Rani,  and  assumed  her 
real  tbrm.  The  Rani  thereon  faiut«^d,  nnd  Aiikalamma 
toru  o|»Bn  her  abitomeu  and  destroyed  the  child.  Siriiul- 
tonecmsly,  her  son  Viriil)hadra  entered  the  palace,  and 
killed  Vallala  Haja.  The  wliole  town  was  then  sacked, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a  buming-grouad.  In  com-' J 
inomoratioii  of  tliia  event,  the  festival  is  celebrated.. 
On  tlie  last  day.  or  in  the  afternoon  if  it  lasts  only  for  a 
single  ilay,  the  god  and  go'ldeas  are  carried  in  procession 
to  the  burning-ground.  Two  people  dress  up  to  repre-  ^ 
sent  Virabliadra  ;nid  Anknlnmm.'i,  und  ;i  lioy,  dlgguised  ns 
Katteri  fa  devil)  accouipanics  them.  Virabliadra  carries 
in  one  hand  a  long  sword  with  a  lime-fruit  stuck  on 
the  point,  and  in  the  other  the  head  of  Vallala  Raja. 
Ankalarama,  in  like  manner,  carries  a  scimitar  with 
a  lime  on  the  point,  and  a  new  winnow  containing 
the  well-washed  and  cleaned  viscera  of  a  sheep.  A 
portion  of  the  iiiiestiiies  is  kept  in  the  mouth  of  the 
mock  goddess  (plate  XII)  till  the  return  of  the  god  and 
goddess,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  to  the 
village  temple.  When  the  burning-ground  is  reached, 
a  plantain  leaf  is  placed  on  the  recent  ashes  of  a  corpse, 
or  on  the  bare  ground,  where  a  body  has  once  been 
cremated.  On  the  leaf  are  set  a  small  quantity  of 
mutton,  cooked  rice,  dried  fish,  cakes,  pulses,  a  piece 
of  a  human  bone,  and  a  bottle  of  arrack  (liquor).  The 
men  disguised  as  V^irabhadra  and  Ankalamma,  accom- 
panied Ity  tlie  Kntteri,  go  thrice  round  the  plantain  leaf, 
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which  is  then  lifted,  and  thrown  high  into  the  air.  The 
crowd  then  Rcramble  for  a  share  of  the  food-stuffs,  and 
for  some  minutes  there  is  a  regular  mel^e. 

My  Assistant,  Mr.  Govindan,  was  present  at  the 
festival  called  SmasanakoUai,  held  at  Walajapet  in  honour 
of  Ankamma,  the  goddess  of  Malajaniir,  on  the  day 
following  Sivaratri.  A  huge  figure,  representing  the 
goddess,  was  made  at  the  burning-ground  out  of  the 
ashes  of  burnt  bodies  mixed  with  water,  the  eyes  being 
made  of  two  hens'  eggs  painted  black  in  the  centre  to 
represent  the  pupils.  It  was  covered  with  a  yellow 
cloth,  and  a  sweet-smelling  powder  (kadambam)  was 
sprinkled  over  it.  The  following  articles,  which  are 
required  by  a  married  woman,  were  pla^ced  on  it — a 
comb|  a  pot  containing  colour-powder,  glass  bangles, 
rolls  of  palm-leaf  for  dilating  the  ear-lobes,  and  a  string 
of  black  beads.  Devotees  presented  as  offerings  limes, 
plantains,  toddy,  arrack,  sugar-cane,  and  various  kinds 
of  cooked  grains  and  other  eatables.  About  midday  the 
goddess  was  taken  in  procession  from  her  shrine  to  the 
burning-ground,  and  plax^ed  in  front  of  the  figure.  The 
pfljari  (a  fisherman),  who  wore  a  special  dress  for 
the  occasion,  walked  in  front  of  the  idol,  carrying  in  one 
hand  a  brass  cup  representing  the  skull  which  Siva 
carried  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  human 
skull-bone,  which  he  bit  and  chewed  as  the  proces- 
sion moved  onwards.  When  the  burning-ground  was 
reached,  he  performed  pQja  by  breakin^^  a  cocoanut, 
and  going  round  the  figure  with  burning  camphor  in  his 
hand.     Goats  and  fowls  were  sacrificed.     A  woman,  pos- 
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sessed  by  a  devil,  seated  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  figure, 
and  became  wild  and  agitated.  The  piija  completed,  the 
sssembled  multitude  fell  on  the  figure,  and  carried  off 
whatever  they  could  grab  of  the  articles  placed  on  it, 
which  are  believed  to  possess  healing  and  other  virtuea. 
They  also  smeared  their  bodies  with  the  ashes.  The 
pfijari,  and  some  of  the  devotees,  then  became  possessed, 
and  ran  about  the  burning-gi-ouud,  seizing  and  eating 
partly  burnt  bones.  Tradition  runs  to  the  effect  that, 
in  olden  tiroes,  they  used  to  eat  even  the  dead  bodies, 
if  they  came  across  any,  and  the  people  are  so  afraid 
of  their  doino;  this  that,  if  a  death  should  occur,  the 
corpse  is  not  taken  to  the  burning-ground  til!  the 
festival  is  over.  "  In  some  cases,"  Herbert  Spencer 
writes,*  "  parts  of  the  dead  are  swallowed  by  the 
living,  who  seek  thus  to  inspire  themselves  with  the  good 
qualities  of  the  dead  ;  and  wc  saw  that  the  dead  are 
supposed  to  be  honoured  by  this  act." 

The  celebration  of  the  smasana  or  mayanakollai 
at  Malayanur  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  K.  Rangachari. 
The  village  of  Malnyanfir  is  famous  for  its  Ankalamma 
temple,  and  during  the  festival,  which  takes  place 
immediately  after  the  Sivarfitri,  some  thousands  of  people 
congregate  at  the  temple,  which  is  near  the  burning- 
ground.  In  front  of  the  stone  idol  is  a  large  ant-hill,  on 
which  two  copper  idols  are  placed,  and  a  brass  vessel, 
called  korakkudai,  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  to 
receive  the  VHi-ious  votive  offerings.      Early  in  the  day 
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the  pujari  (a  Sembadavan  fisherman)  goes  to  a  tank, 
and  brings  a  decorated  pot,  called  pungkaragam,  to  the 
temple.     Offerings  are  made  to  a  new  pot ;  and,  after  a 
sheep  has  been  sacrificed,  the  pot  is  filled  with  water, 
and  carried  on  the  head  of  a  pujari,   who  shows  signs 
of  possession  by  hhe  deity,  through  the  streets  of  the 
village  to  the  temple,  dancing  wildly,  and  never  touching 
the  pot    with  his  hands.     It  is  believed   that  the  pot 
remains    on    the   head,   without   falling,   through    the 
influence  of  the  goddess.     When  the  temple  is  reached, 
another  pujari  takes  up  a  framework,  to  which  are  tied 
a  head   made   of  rice  flour,  with  three  faces  coloured 
white,  black,  and  red,  representing  the  head  of  Brahma 
which  was  cut  off  by  Siva,  and  a  pot  with  three  faces 
on   it.     The   eyes   of   the   flour  figure   are  represented 
by  hen's  eggs.     The  pot  is  placed  beneath  the  head. 
Carrying  the  framework,  and  accompanied  by  music,  the 
pujari  goes  in  procession  to  the  burning-ground,   and, 
after  offerings  of  a  sheep,  arrack,  betel  and  fruits  have 
been  made  to  the  head  of  Brahma,  it  is  thrown  away. 
Close  to  the  npot  where  corpses  are  burnt,  the  pujaris 
place   on    the   ground    five   conical   heaps   re[)re3enting 
Oanesa,  made  of  the  ashes  of  a  corp9(».     To  thene  are 
offered   the  various   articles  brought  by  those  who  have 
made  vows,  which  include  cooked  pulses,  bangles,  betel, 
parts   of    the    human   body  modelled  in   rice  flour,  etc. 
The  offerings  are  piled   up  in  a  heap,   which  is  said  to 
reach   t4»n  or  twelve  feet  in  height.     Soon  aft-erwards, 
the  {>eople  assembled  fall  on  the  heap,  and  carry  off  what- 
ever they  can  secure.     Hundreds  of  persons  are  said  to 


become  possessed,  eat  the  asbes  of  the  coi-pses,  and  bite 
any  human  bonas,  wliich  they  may  come  across.  The 
ashes  and  narth  are  much  prized,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  secure  offspring  to  barren 
women.  Some  persons  make  a  vow  that  they  will 
disguise  themselves  as  Siva,  for  wliich  purpose  they 
smear  their  faces  with  ashes,  put  on  a  cap  decorated 
with  feathers  of  the  crow,  egret,  and  peiicock,  and  carry 
in  one  hand  a  braaa  vessel  called  Brahma  kapalam. 
Round  their  waist  they  tie  a  number  of  strings,  to  whicli 
are  attached  rags  and  feathers.  Instead  of  the  cap, 
Paraiyan:*  and  Valluvana  wear  a  crown.  The  brass 
vessel,  cap,  and  strings  arc  said  to  he  kept  by  the 
piijariH,  and  hired  out  for  a  rupee  or  two  per  head.  The 
festival  is  reputed  to  be  based  on  tliu  following  legend. 
Siva  and  Briihma  had  the  same  number  of  faces.  During 
the  swayaravaram,  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva,  found  it 
difficult  to  recognise  her  husband,  so  Siva  out  off  Brahma's 
head.  The  head  stuck  on  to  Siva's  hand,  and  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  it.  To  get  rid  of  the  skull,  and  throw  off 
the  crime  of  the  murder,  Siva  wandered  far  and  wide, 
and  came  to  the  burning-ground  at  Malayanur,  where 
various  Bhuthas  were  busy  eating  the  remains  of  corpses. 
Parvati  also  arrived  there,  and  failed  to  recognise  Siva. 
Thereon  the  skull  laughed,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
Bhuthas  were  so  delighted  that  they  put  various  kinds 
of  herbs  into  a  big  vessel,  and  made  out  of  them  a  sweet 
liquor,  by  drinking  which  Siva  was  absolved  from  hia 
crime.  For  this  reason,  arrack  is  offered  to  him  at  the 
festival. 
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All  unpleasant  reflection  is  that  the  Vauniins,  or 
washermen,  add  to  their  income  by  hiring  out  the  cloths 
of  their  customei^s  for  funeral  parties,  who  lay  them  on 
the  ground  before  the  pall-bearevs,  so  that  they  raay  not 
step  upon  the  ground.*  On  one  occasion  a  party  of 
Europeans,  when  out  shooting  near  the  village  of  a  hill- 
tribe,  met  a  funeral  procession  on  its  way  to  the  burial- 
ground.  The  bier  was  draped  in  many  folds  of  clean 
cloth,  which  one  of  the  party  recognised  by  the  initials 
as  one  of  his  bed-sheets.  Another  identified  as  hift  sheet 
the  cloth  on  which  the  corpse  was  lying.  He  cut  off  the 
corner  with  the  initial,  and  a  few  days  later  the  sheet 
was  returned  by  the  dhobi  (washerman)  who  pretended 
ignorance  of  the  mutilation,  and  ^ave  as  an  explanation 
that  it  must  have  been  done,  in  his  absence,  by  one  of 
his  assistants. 

The  Hor&s,  or  Muhammadan  converts  from  Bombjiy, 
who  in  Madras  have  their  own  high-priest  and  mosque, 
are  said  to  have  a  custom  that,  when  one  of  their 
community  dies,  the  high-priest  writes  a  note  to  the 
Archangels  Michael,  Isrjiel,  ami  (labriel,  asking  them  to 
take*  care  of  him  in  Paradise,  and  the  note  is  placcsl  in 
the  coffin. t 

The  bones  of  a  dead  person  are  ccmsigned  l)y  Panta 
Reddis  of  the  Tamil  districts  by  parcel- post  to  a  [wiid 
agent  at  Benares,  and  thrown  into  the  Ganges. 

Among  various  Hindu  castes  it  is  the  custom,  if  a 
death   oecurs    on   an    inauspicious   day,    in   remove    the 
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corpso  from  the  liouse  not  through  Uik  door,  but  through 
a  temporary  hole  made  iu  the  wall. 

To  brinjT  down  rain,  Brahmans,  ami  these  iion* 
Hnilimaiis  who  copy  their  ceremonial  rites,  have  their 
Vai-inia  japuni,  or  prayers  to  Varuua.  Soiuo  of  the  lowor 
classes,  instfiul  of  addressing  tlieir  prayers  to  the  rain- 
god  N'arinia,  try  t«  induce  a  spirit  or  clevnta  named 
Kixlmnpavi  (wicked  one)  to  aend  her  paramour  Sukra 
to  the  aflectcd  area.  The  belief  eeetus  !«  b«  that  Siikra 
goes  away  to  liin  concubine  for  about  six  months,  and,  if 
be  does  not  then  return,  drought  ensues.  The  ceremony 
consists  in  making  a  huge  figure  of  Kodumpavi  iu  clay, 
which  is  plaei'd  on  n  csut,  Jind  dragged  (  hrougli  the  streets 
fur  seven  to  ten  (iayA.  On  the  last  day,  the  final 
"Ifatli  ceremonies  of  the  figure  are  celebrated.  It  is 
disfigured,  especially  iu  those  parts  which  are  usually 
concealed.  \'ettiyaus  (Paiaiyan  grave-diggers),  who 
have  l»een  .shaved,  accompany  the  tigure,  and  perform 
I  lie  funei-al  ceremonies.  I'his  jtrocedure  is  believed  to 
put  Kodumpiivi  to  shame,  and  to  get  her  to  induce 
Sukra  to  return,  and  stay  the  <lrotighf . 

In  conclusion  I  may  make  a  bripf  reference  to  death 
songs,  for  the  following  note  on  which  1  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  llayavailana  Kao.  These  songs  are  sung  over  the 
bodies  of  dead  relations  by  most  castes  in  Southern  India, 
including  lirahnians.  I'hey  are  taught,  together  with 
festival  and  other  songs,  to  little  girts,  and  are  sung  by 
females,  nor  only  immediately  after  the  ileath  of  a 
relation,  but  also  once  a  fortnight  or  more  frequently 
uuiil  the  lirst  aimual  ceremony  is  performed.     A  woman 
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should  know  at  least  one  song  about  her  grandparents, 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  husband,  children,  and 
father  and  mother-in-law.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  death 
in  a  family,  all  the  members  of  the  household  collect  at 
the  death-bed,  weeping  aloud,  and  embracing  each  other. 
Female  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours,  as  they  arrive, 
sit  down,  and,  putting  their  arms  round  each  others'  necks, 
raise  up  a  cry  of  lamentation.  Their  long  tresses  of 
hair  fall  dishevelled  to  the  ground,  and  they  strike  their 
uncovered  bosoms  with  the  hands,  as  they  sing  the  appro* 
priate  song.  Each  song  is  divided  into  the  following 
four  parts :  — 

1.  Pulambal,  or  the  cry. 

2.  Mar  adippu  or  breast-beating. 

3.  Mayir  azhivu,  or  hair  se})aration.  The  songster 
runs  her  fingers  through,  and  disentangles  her  dishevelled 
locks. 

4.  Marupadiyum  ninrudukkam,  or  standing  bemoan- 
ing. The  mourners  collect  in  a  circle,  and  go  round  and 
round  with  their  arms  on  each  others'  shoulders. 

Writing  nearly  a  ci^ntury  Jigo  concerning  similar  songs 
among  Ilirnlus  in  (Vylon,  C-olebrook  remarks  •  that 
*•  whetlH»r  the  feelings  which  tlM»se  lamentations  express 
have  e.xistence  in  all  ca«^es  in  the  hearts  of  the  mourners 
or  otherwise,  is  not  at  present  the  consideration.  The 
observance  implies  that  such  feelings  are  held  in  high 
estimation,  an«l  the  striking  resemblance  which  these 
lamentations    bear   to   those   in    the  scripture,    and    in 
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partJcolar  to  that  over  Saul,  appealing  to  the  common 
sjimpatbies  which  the  occasion  naturally  calls  forth,  and 
uttered  in  short  empliatic  and  unconnected  sentences, 
renders  them  not  the  less  worth}'  of  observation."  The 
authorship  of  the  songs  is  attributed  to  the  great  Tamil 
poet  Pughalenthi  Puiavar.  Born  in  a  village  in  what  is 
now  the  Chingleput  district,  he  is  said  to  have  become  the 
court  poet  of  the  Pandvan  king  Varagana,  and  to  have 
been  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  king's  daughter  who  mar- 
ried a  Chola  prince.  When  at  the  Chola  court,  he  was, 
at  the  instigation  of  a  local  bard,  imprisoned,  and,  during 
his  confinement,  amused  himself  by  composing  the  death 
80"g«,  and  teaching  thpm  to  women  who  passed  by  on 
their  way  to  the  tank  for  water. 

The  following  fragmentary  examples  of  the  songs  are 
selected  from  a  veiy  large  repertoii-e  : — 

A. — SoKO    SU.NG    BY    THK    WlFE    IN    HoNOOK   OP    HER 

i>EAn  Husband. 
1.    The  cry. 
My  protector,  my  lord.     Oh  !  God. 
Tlie  applo  of  iiiiDC  eye.     Wi.'  oaunot  fiml 
My  husband,  my  lord.     Hh  '.  tlod. 
My  wealth  wo  oauuot  see. 
Mc,  in  my  fifth  year,  my  lord, 
Me,  when  I  wns  an  infant. 
Tn  my  tenth  year,  my  lord. 
In  my  milk-siickiiig  age. 
Thou,  heautifiil-visagod,  garlanded   me,  '  my  lord, 

•  Tho  retiTtnco  is  to  tlio  ouBtom  of  cichanging  (^arUnda  on  tlio  occMion  o[ 
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And  kept  me  splendidly. 

Thou,  graccful-visaged,  garlauding  mc,  mv  lord, 

Kept  me  with  great  affection. 

My  sight  thou  hast  plundered,  mj  lord. 

Thou  hast  reaehed  the  Lord  Protector's  feet. 

Thou  hast  dest roved  my  pleasure,  my  lord. 

Thou  hast  gone  and  laid  thys4'lf  on  earth. 

With  what  ran*  love  you  took  mr,  my  lord. 

With  what  splendour  we  eamr  in  pruct'ssion. 

Makhig  mt'  now  the  world's  laughing-stock,  my  lord. 

Thou  hast  travelled  away  to  Kylas.* 

The  majesty  of  thy  bedroom,  my  lord. 

The  service  under  the  Pandya  (king). 

The  golden  palatre,  my  lord. 

Thy  forl)earing  words. 

ITiv  office  and  audience  hall,  mv  lord. 

While  erort»s  of  persons  nro  eonio, 

While  eirphantrt  are  heautiKrd,  my  lord, 

Whih:  thousands  of  persons  an*  waiting  for  the<*. 

Thou,  discarding  all  these,  my  lord, 

llust  travi'lli'd  away  to  heaven. 

2.   Bret  fit  Ipe'itiwj. 

Oh  !  protrrtor;  Oh  !  my  lord,     iliist 
TluMi  roa<*hrd  Kylan  *r  Oh  I   the  8U|K'rior,  my  lord. 
Hast  thou   reached    tlir  lord    f»f   hoavru  I"     lii'3\ing  m*' ;ilou(\ 
Is  it  juHt  f(tr  tlirc 

To  run  away,  making  mr  Holiiary  *r 
Is  it  right  to  jump  away 'f     Not  st'paraiing 
Kvrn  for  a  day.  thou  hast  !«'paratrd  thy^i'lf  fn»ni  thy  wifi*. 
For    niciLy    days   not    tM*p«irating.     why    liant    tlinu    fM>parat«'d 
thyself. 

*   K}lii«,  th«i  ninxiu  •>(  8i?a,  whither  I  ho  l>U*MiHi  gn  iiftor  dvach. 
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From  the  servftut  *     l.oaviiig  nic  nolitary.  [law* 

'I'hoii  linHt  poiii'  away  snmowhiTi'.    Oli  !  my  gold.Ni  [.mtluT-in- 
Kvi/ii   ;.ft.T  thou    haat  fjoii.-.     wmil-i    I   siirvivp  thr,.  in   tl.is 

wnrld. 
(Hi!    tliDii   l«>uiiti(ul-visat;eil.    si^parati'd    from  thee    could    J 
With  these  ojfs,  0!i !  m_v  titiR,  Bopamleti  fi'oin  tlipc,      |  Iivh  ;- 
L'ohM  I  wamlt'r  on  this  onrth  'f     Oli !   my  *proU>ctor, 

■i,  ffitir  nfji-tr'iliiin. 
J  have  iintini  the  falw;  hair  +  Oh  I  my  gnldPii  l>ri>tlnT  in  linv, 
I  havn  oart  down  tht>  flowor  (froni  my  head)  on  this  ciirtli. 
I  have  looacund  the  string  uf  thi-  Imir-knot.  Uh  !  my  {i"lctL>u 

brother-iu-law. 
In  thy  siilo-room  I  hnve  pulled  off  tho  flow.r. 
The  hair-knot  llmt  I  hn<l  ooml)O.I  mid  wnni.  Oil  !  my  goKhm 

Kriitli'>r-in-law. 
Thini  hast  wrnckfH  my  usual  loilft. 

In  thy  nthy-lik.-  si<i'-rooiu,  Oh  '.   my  K"!'''-'"  hrothcr-in  law. 
It  i,s  tinii^  thj.t  I  shijul.l  disluMol  my  hair. 
On  Mu  ,-liiiudu:ndorn,-l    forf-h.-ad.  Oh!    my  -ohifu    l.rother- 

in-liiw, 
TinMi  hast  Si'tth'il  ashes.  ^ 

On  my  fhiindii-admnfd  fon-hoad.  Oh  !   my  lord, 
'I'hou  hast  «rttlfd  muil. 
To  uic  t-affn.n  has    hc^'-mo    ram.    Oh  !    my    -ol.lon    l.rother- 

in-law. 
To  in.'  manidHni;    has  iH'.-ome  hitti-r. 
'I'o  me  llowiTs  hiivi'  hcfnm.'   rair.  Oh  !    my  golden   hrnthcr- 
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To  me  my  hnsband'n  faoe  has  become  bitter. 

Taking  out    the   saiTron-stringeJ    t&li,*    Oh!    my    golden 

brother-m-law. 

I  stood  in  thy  mansion  and  mourned. 

Rubbing  out  the  kunkunamf  dot,  Oh  !  my  lord, 

J  stood  in  thy  fort  and  mourned. 

Bom  in  a  family  of  sisters,  Oh  !  my  golden  brother-in-lair, 

I  stood  in  thy  ornamented  house  and  mourned. 

Bred  up  in  a  mansion.  Oh  I   my  lord, 

r  stood  in  thy  house  and  mourned.  [law. 

Having  lost  thy  golden  head,  Oh  I  my  golden  brotber-in- 

I  have  cast  off  the  t&li  thread.^ 

Having  lost  thy  golden  head,  Oh  !  my  lord, 

I  have  forgotten  the  flower.  [law, 

Is  it  not  by  losing  my  neok  jewel,  Oh  !  my  golden  brother-in- 

That  I  have  become  half-necked  P  § 

Is  it  not  by  losing  my  grass- like  tAli,  II  Ob  I  my  lord. 

That  I  have  become  dwarf -necked  P 

4.  Striding  bemoaning. 

Oh  !  my  golden  brother-in-law ;  Oh  !  my  lord. 

Hast  thou  reached  the  golden  abode  P  [brother-in-law. 

Me,  thy  most  precious  servant  while  here.  Oh  !  my  golden 

Why  hast  thou  gone  to  Eylfts  P 

life,  thy  most  belo?ed  servant  while  here,  Oh  !  my  lord, 

Why  hast  thou  gone  to  the  golden  abode  P 

Me,  as  a  husbandless  woman,  Oh  !  my  golden  brother-in-law, 

People  will  backbite  me. 


•  'l*he    till  iii  gooer*ll7  daiib«Hi   with  naffron  before  it  ii  tied  rovnd   the 
neok. 

t  AnOin  powder,  with  which  married  women  mark  their  forehc*<l»« 

X  A  woman,  on  the  death  of  her  hatband,  remorei  her  tlii 

{  A  term  of  abote  for  a  widow, 

ij  Tili  which  has  prored  aa  uwobtlaBtial  at  fraaa. 
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Thou  hast  reaohed  the  feet  of  Siva.  [brother-in-law. 

When  we  were  entering  on  a  life  of  plenty  Oh !  my  gpolden 

Thou  hast  reaohed  the  feet  of  Hara. 

The  children  crying,  Oh  !  my  lord, 

Me,  the  housewife  mourning, 

Tbe  voice  of  thy  children  crying,  Oh !  god. 

Dost  thou  not  hear  even  a  little  ?  [law. 

Seeing  the  faces  of  thy  children,  Oh  !  my  golden  brother-in- 

Wouldst  thou  not  leave  that  place,  and  come  ? 

B.— Song  of  a  Mothbb  on  the  Dbath  of  thb  Child. 

Oh !  the  apple  of  my  eye ;  Oh  1    my  darling ;   my  blissful 

paradise. 
Oh  !  the  apple  of  my  eye,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thyself  ? 
Oh  !  my  golden  bead ;  Oh  I  my  eyes ; 
Oh  1  my  flower,  where  hast  thou  hidden  thyself  ? 
Oh  !  gem-like  apple  of  my  eye ;  Oh  !  my  blissful  paradise, 
I  do  not  know  hoir  thou  hast  gone  away. 
Even  as  a  capering  deer  leaps.  Oh  I  the  apple  of  my  eye. 
Hast  thou  leaped  into  the  well. 
Even  as  the  capering  doer,  Oh  1  my  blissful  paradise. 
Hast  thou  jumped  into  the  tank. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

From  the  moment  thou  wast  born  in  my  bosom.  Oh !  the 

ai)plo  of  my  eye, 
Thou  host  lit  a  oosm^leHs  fire  therein. 

From  tho  time  thou  wast  born  in  my  Iwlly,  Oh  !  my  darliug, 
Thou  hast  put  int'xtinguishablo  fire  thcnnn. 
Is  this  anyone's  course  on  mo  Y  Oh  !  tho  appio  of  my  c»vs. 
Is  this  the  worot  mu  of  mv  sons  Y 

m 

Is  tliis  anyone's  curse  on  me  P  Oh  !  my  darliiifr. 
Is  this  God's  wickedness  P 
As  the  yak  leaps.  Oh  !  the  apple  of  my  eye, 
Why  has  Yama  carried  you  off  P 


The  ornauionts  whicli  you  wore  not  sufRcing,  Oh  !  my  darling, 
Wo  are  uearching  for  more. 
Tlie  Jewelry  with  which  we  decorated  thoe, 
Not  aufiicing,  Oh  !  the  apple  of  my  eye, 

We  are  searohing  for  moro.  [my  eye, 

Wo  are  takuig  ships,  and  traversing  port§,  Oh  !  the  ap|)le  of 
And  eearcbing  for  valuable  joweU  for  thee. 
Traveming  iabinda,  Oh  !  my  darlinp, 
We  are  searching  for  many  jewels. 
All  of  them  not  caring,  Oh  !  my  gold. 

Why  hast  thou  gone  to  Indra's  feetf  [of  my  eye 

Was  it  for  the  white-ant  eaten  burial  ground.  Oh  !  the  apple 
Wg  reared  theo  up  fondly  V  [garland- 

Was     it    for    the    beetle -trod  den    bnrial    ground,    Oh!  my 
We  combed,  and  brought  thee  up  P  [diamond. 

Thou   hast    thought    of   borrowed    fire*   for    me,    Oh!  my 
Thou  hast  thought  of  a  borrowed  pot  t  for  mo. 

C. — Lament  op  a  Daugiiter  pok  heb  Motheb. 
Oh  !  my  mother;  Oh  !  my  mother. 
<Jh  !  my  mother,  who  gave  birth  to  me. 
Losing  n  raother'a  love,  Oh  !  my  mother, 
Could  wo  stay  in  this  world  ? 
Losing  our  progenitor.  Oh  !  my  motlicr, 
Conld  wo  live  in  this  world  Y 
Separated  from  our  mother,  Oh  !  my  mother. 
Could  wo  live  on  this  earth  ? 
Feeling  our  stomachs,  Oh  1  my  mother. 
Didst  thou  give  ua  plenty  of  rice  ? 
Feeling  oar  sides,  Oh  !  my  mother, 
Didst  thou  nourish  us  with  milk  ? 

•  It  in  tlie  sucrud  duty  of  a  sou  «lio  outlives  lufi  pareoti  to  light  the   tDoeral 
t  Tho  son  slioQld  BO  ruimd  the  vjrp,  tarrying  ii  pot  of  water  lh  liii  shoulder. 
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While  thy  children  are  here,  Oh  !  my  mother, 

Thou  hast  reached  the  golden  world. 

While  thy  begotten  are  here,  Oh  I  my  mother. 

Thou  haat  graced  Yama's  feet. 

While  thy  kith  and  kin  are  here,  Oh  I  my  mother, 

Thou  hast  graced  Siva's  feet. 

While  thy  beloved  ones  are  here,  Oh  !  my  mother, 

ThoD  hast  reached  Indra's  feet. 

D. — SoNo  OF  A  Dauqhtkb-in-law  on  the  Death  of  her 

Mother-in-law. 

Oh  !  my  eye-like  mother-in-law, 

Thou  hast  travelled  away  to  mount  Kylds. 

Mounting  the  flower-oar,  Oh !  mother, 

Thou  hast  gone  to  the  golden  abode. 

Mounting  the  golden  car.  Oh !  my  mother. 

Thou  hast  gone  slowly  away, 

I  have  not  known  my  own  mother,  Oh  !  mother. 

I  have  heard  of  her  being  talked  of  by  others. 

I  have  not  known  her  who  reared  me,  Oh  !  mother. 

I  have  heard  of  her  being  talked  of. 

On  curds  didst  thou  bring  me  up,  Oh !  mother, 

And  made  me  forget  my  mother. 

On  milk  diet  didst  thou  bring  me  up.  Oh !  mother, 

And  made  me  forget  my  ties  (to  my  mother). 

I  have  forgotten  my  mother.  Oh  !  mother, 

I  have  forgotten  every  one. 

Thou  hast  cast  away  all  my  ties,  Oh  !  mother. 

Thou  hast  made  us  beggars. 


Bird-like,  thou  hast  flown  away. 

Is  there  no  time  when  thou  wilt  come  back  P  Oh  t  mother. 


j>s^i>H  ctasMOsaa. 


Shall  I  Qot  expect  thee  ? 

The  expectaat  eye,  Oh !  mother, 

Thou  has  blindfolded. 

While  wo,  servftnta  and  others,  are  here,  Oh !  mother. 

Why  hast  then  gone  to  Yama's  feetP 

Whilst  thine  own  men  are  hero.  Oh  !  mother. 

Why  hast  thou  gone  away  to  Svarga  *  ? 

Thon,  remaining  some  time  longer  here,  Oh  !  mother, 

Shonldst  thou  not  help  ns  awhile  ? 

Thou  remaining  some  time  longer  here.  Oh  !  mother, 

Hhonldst  thou  not  help  ns  on  a  little  ? 

■  The  VuahDBTB  kbode  ot  bliw. 
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OMENS,     EVIL     EYE,    CHARMS,     ANIMAL 
SUPERSTITIONS,  SORCERY,  ETC.,  VOTIVE 

OFFERINGS. 


In  seeking  for  omens,  natives  consult  the  so-called 
science  of  omens  or  science  of  the  five  birds,  and  are 
guided  by  them.  Selected  omens  are  always  included 
in  native  calendars  or  pancbangams.  To  the  quivering 
and  throbbing  of  various  parts  of  the  body  as  omenSt 
repeated  reference  is  made  in  the  Hindu  clc^sics.  Thus, 
in  Elalidasa's  Sakuntala,  king  Dushjanta  says : — **  This 
hermitage  is  tranquil,  and  yet  my  arm  throbs.  Whence 
can  there  be  any  result  from  this  in  such  a  place  P  But 
yet  the  gates  of  destiny  are  everywhere.''  Again,  Sakun- 
tala says  : — "  Alas  I  why  does  my  right  eye  throb?'*,  to 
which  Gautami  replies : — "  Child,  the  evil  be  averted. 
May  the  tutelary  deities  of  your  husband's  family  confer 
happy  prospects  I "  In  the  Raghuvamsa  the  statement 
occurs  that  '^  the  son  of  Paulastya,  being  greatly  incensed, 
drove  an  arrow  deep  into  his  right  arm,  which  was 
throbbing,  and  which,  therefore,  prognosticated  his  union 
with  Sita/*  A  quivering  sensation  in  the  right  arm  is 
supposed  to  indicate  marriage  with  a  beautiful  woman ; 
in  the  right  eye  some  good  luck.  A  tickling  sensation 
in  the  right  sole  foretells  that  the  person  has  to  go  on  a 
journey. 

Night,  but  not  day  dreams  are  considered  as  omens 
for  good  or  evil.     Among  those  which  are  auspicious  may 


be  mentioned  riding  on  a  cow,  bull,  or  elephant: 
entering  a  temple  or  palace  ;  a  golden  horse  ;  climbing  a 
monotain  or  tree ;  drinking  liquor ;  eating  flesh,  curds 
and  rice;  wearing  white  clotha,  or  jewels  set  with  precious 
stones;  being  dressed  in  white  cloths,  and  embracing 
a  woman,  whose  body  is  smeared  with  sandal  paste. 
A  person  will  be  cnred  of  sickness  if  he  dreams  of 
Brahmans,  kings,  flowers,  jewels,  women,  or  a  looking- 
glass.  Wealth  is  ensured  by  a  dream  that  one  is  bitten 
in  the  shade  by  a  enake,  or  stung  by  n  scorpion.  If  a 
person  has  an  auspicious  dream,  he  should  get  up,  and 
not  go  to  steep  again.  But,  if  the  dream  is  of  evil  omen, 
he  should  pray  that  he  may  be  spared  from  its  effects, 
and  may  go  to  sleep  again. 

Of  omens,  both  good  aJid  bad,  in  Malabar,  the 
following  compreheiisivn  list  is  given  in  the  Malabar 
Manual : — 

"  Good. — Crows,  pigeons,  etc.,  aiid  beasts  as  deer,  etc., 
moving  from  left  to  right,  and  dogs  and  jackals  moving 
inversely,  and  other  beasts  found  similarly  and  singly ; 
wild  crow,  cock,  ruddy  goose,  mongoose,  goat  and 
peacock  seen  singly  or  in  couples  either  at  the  right  or 
left.  A  rainbow  seen  on  the  right  or  loft,  or  behind,  prog- 
noatieatoa  good,  but  the  reverse  if  seen  in  front.  Butter- 
milk, nnv  rice,  putialpira  (Trichosavthi's  anffuiua,  snake- 
gourd) ;  priyangu  flower  ;  honoy  ;  ghi ;  red  cotton  juice  ; 
antimony  sulphurate;  metal  mug;  bell  ringing;  lamp; 
lotus  ;  karuka  grass  ;  raw  fish  ;  flesh  ;  flour  ;  n\)e  fruits ; 
sweetmeats  ;  gems  ;  sandal-wood  ;  elephants  ;  pots  filled 
with  water;  a    virgin;  a  couple  of  Brahmans ;  Rajas; 
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respectable  men ;  white  flower ;  white  yak  tail ;  *  white 
cloth ;  and  white  horse.  Chank  shell ;  flagstaff ;  turban  ; 
triumphal  arch ;  fruitful  soil ;  burning  fire ;  elegant 
eatables  or  drinkables ;  carts  with  men  in ;  cows  with 
their  young ;  mares ;  bulls  or  cows  with  ropes  tied  to  their 
necks;  palanquin;  swans;  peacock  and  Indian  crane 
warbling  sweetly.  Bracelets,  looking-glass;  mustard; 
bezoar ;  any  substance  of  white  colour ;  the  bellowing  of 
oxen  ;  auspicious  words ;  harmonious  human  voice ;  such 
sounds  made  by  birds  or  beasts;  the  uplifting  of  umbrellas ; 
hailing  acclamations ;  sound  of  harp,  flute,  timbrel,  tabor, 
and  other  instruments  of  music ;  sounds  of  hymns  of 
consecration  and  YSdic  recitations ;  gentle  breeze  all 
round  at  the  time  of  a  journey. 

"  Bad. — Men  deprived  of  any  of  their  limbs ;  lame  or 
blind  ;  a  corpse  or  wearer  of  a  cloth  put  on  a  corpse ; 
ooir  (cocoanut  fibre) ;  broken  vessels  ;  he€unng  of  words 
expressive  of  breaking,  burning,  destroying,  etc.;  the 
alarming  cry  of  alas !  alas ! ;  loud  screams ;  cursing ; 
tumbling ;  sneezing ;  the  sight  of  a  man  in  sorrow  ;  one 
with  a  stick ;  a  barber ;  a  widow ;  pepper  and  other 
pungent  substances.  A  snake;  cat;  iguana  (Varanus), 
blood-sucker  (lizard) ;  or  monkey  passing  across  the 
road ;  vociferous  beasts  such  as  jackals,  <logs,  and  kites ; 
loud  crying  from  the  east;  buffalo,  donkey,  or  temple 
bull;  black  grains;  salt;  liquor;  hide;  grass;  dirt; 
faggots ;  iron ;  flowers  used  for  funeral  ceremonies ; 
a  eunuch ;  ruffian ;  outcaste ;  vomit ;  excroment ;  stench  ; 
any  horrible  figure ;  bamboo ;  cotton  ;  lead  ;  cot ;  stool 

*  0Md  M  a  fl7-iUpp0ri(ohaaiArm). 


or  other  Tehicle  carried  with  legs  upward ;  dishes,  cups» 
etc.,  with  mouth  downward  ;  vessels  filled  with  live  coals, 
which  are  broken  and  not  bnrninp; ;  broomstick  ;  ashea ; 
winnow;  hatchet,  etc." 

Hindus  are  very  particulnr  about  catching  sight  of 
some  auspicious  object  on  the  morning  of  new  year's  day, 
as  the  effects  ol"  omens  seen  on  tlint  occasion  arc  believed 
to  last  throiigliout  the  year.  In  Malabar,  on  new  year's 
eve,  a  room  is  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
small  atoob  or  benches  covered  with  silk  or  white  cloth 
are  placed  therein.  Various  kinds  of  sweets,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  other  jiuspicious  tilings  are  arranged, 
together  with  jewels  and  gold  coins.  The  room  is  well 
lighted,  incense  burnt,  nut]  the  door  closed.  Karly  on 
the  following  morniug  the  inmates  of  the  house  got  up, 
and,  with  eyes  slnit,  proceed  to  the  door,  which  is  then 
opened,  so  that  they  are  greeted  with  alt  the  articles  of 
good  omen  within  the  room. 

It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  day  if  when  he  gets  up  in 
the  morning,  a  man  sees  any  of  the  following  : — his 
wife's  lace,  the  lines  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  his 
face  in  a  mirror,  the  face  of  a  rich  man,  the  tail  of  a 
black  cow,  the  face  of  a  black  monkey,  or  his  rice  fields. 
There  is  a  legend  that  Sita  used  to  rise  early  and  present 
herself,  bathed  and  well  dressed,  before  her  lord  Rama, 
so  that  he  might  gaze  on  her  face,  and  be  lucky  during 
the  day.  This  custom  is  carried  out  by  all  good  house- 
wives in  Hindu  families.  A  fair-skinned  Paraiyan  or  a 
dark-skinned  Brahman  should  not,  in  accordance  with  a 
proverb,  be  seen  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
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OMsirs,  sni  stb,  etc. 


The 

omens  are  favourable 

if  a 

person  comes  across 

any  of 

the  followinor,   when 

starting  on  a  journey  or 

special 

errand : — 

Marriefl  womaii. 

Mutton. 

Virgin. 

Precious  stones. 

Prostitute. 

One  hearing  a  silver 

Two  BrAhmans. 

armlet. 

Playing  of  music. 

Sandal  wood. 

Ono  carrjing  musical 

Bice. 

instniments. 

Elephant. 

Money. 

Horse. 

Fruit  or  flowers. 

Pot  full  of  water. 

A  light,  or  clear  blaz- 

Married woman  carry- 

ing fire. 

ing  a  water  pot  from 

ITmhrella 

a  tank. 

Cooked  food. 

Pot  of  toddv. 

9 

^f  ilk  or  curds. 

Black  monkev. 

• 

Cow. 

Dog. 

■ 

Deer. 

Royal  eagle. 

Corpse. 

Honev. 

• 

Two  fishes. 

Parrot. 

Recital  of  V&las.           , 

Hearing  kin*^  words. 

Sound  «»f  a  drum   or 

A  Gjizula  Bulija  with 

honi.                            i 

liis  pile  oi  bangles 

Spirituous  liijuor. 

on  his  hack. 

Bullock. 

II,  (.n   similar  occa^ion.*^,  a   |k.mnoii  comes  aiT<»-;s  any 
of  the  followinjj.  tho  omens  are  unfavourablo  :  — 


Widow 
Lightning. 

ru«»i. 

Smoky  lire. 


Pot  of  (»il. 
Ix^atlier. 

Dog     liarking    on 
house  tu{>. 
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thieves ;  and,  if  it  makes  a  hole  in  the  ground  within  a 
cattle-shed,  the  cattle  will  be  stolon.     A  dog  approaching 
a  person  with  a  bit  of  shoe-leather  augurs  success ;  with 
flesh  gain ;  with  a  meaty  bone  good  luck ;  with  a  dry 
bone   death.     If  a  dog  enters  a  house   with   wire   or 
thread  in  its  mouthy  the  master  of  the  house  must  expect 
to  be  put  in  prison.     A  dog  barking  on  the  roof  of  a 
house  during  the  dry  weather  portends  an  epidemic, 
and  in  the   wet  season   a  heavy  fall  of  rain.     House 
dogs    should,  if  they  are  to  bring   good  luck,  possess 
more   than   eighteen   visible    claws.     The   sight    of    a 
jackal  is  very  lucky  to  one  proceeding   on  an  errand. 
Its  cry  to  the  east  and  north  of  a  village  foretells  some 
thing  good  for  the  village,  whereas  the  cry  at  midday 
means  an  impending  calamity.     If  a  jackal  cr}*3  towards 
the  south  in  reply  to  the  call  of  another  jackal,  some  one 
will  be  hung  ;  and,  if  it  cries  towards  the  west,  some  one 
will  be  drowned.     A  bachelor,  who  sees  a  jackal  running, 
may  exjKJct  to  Ix?  married  shortlj'.     The  sight  of  a  cat, 
on  getting  out  of  bed,  is  extremely  unlucky,  and  he  who 
sees  it  will  fail  in  all  his  undertakings  dnring  the  day. 
•'I  faced  the  cat  this  morning,"  or  **  Did  you  see  a  cat 
this  morning  "  r  are  common  8aynlg^^   when  one  fails  in 
anything.     The  Paraiyans  are  said  to  bo  very  particular 
about  omens,  and  if,  when  a  Paraiyan  sets  ont  to  arrange 
a  marriage  with  a  certain  girl,  a  cat  or  a  Valiyan  crosses 
his  path,  he  will  give   up  the  girl.     I   have  heanl    of  a 
superstitious  Euro|x>an  police  officer,  who  would  not  start 
in  search  of  a  criminal,  because  he  came  across  a  cat. 
Even  the  braying  of  a  donkey  !•<  considered  a  goo<l  or 


bad  omeD,  accoi-ding  to   the   ilirectioD    frmn   which    it 
^roceede. 

I  havt'  already  {\>[}.  8J-S5)  refeired  briefly  to  the  exam- 
iiiatiou  of  hortses'  curls  a;*  omens.  "  Throughout  India," 
Sir.  J.  D.  K.  Holmes  writos,  *  "  but  more  especially  in  the 
Southern  Presidency,  among  the  native  population,  the 
valoo  of  a  liorse  or  ox  piiiicipally  depends  on  the  exist- 
en«e  and  situation  of  certain  hair  marks  on  the  body 
of  the  animal.  Tlieae  liair  marks  are  formed  by  the 
changes  in  the  direction  in  wliich  the  linir  grows  at 
epftaiu  places,  and,  according  la  llicir  shape,  art*  called  a 
crown,  ridfre,  or  feather  mark.  The  relative  position  of 
th»<ao  murks  i-J  supposed  lo  iiuticiitf  tlial  thf  jminial  will 
bring  good  luck  to  the  owner  and  his  ndalives.  There 
IS  a  saying  thiit  'a  nnin  may  face  a  riHe  and  escape,  but 
he  cannot  avoid  the  luck,  good  or  evil,  foretold  by  hair 
mark-!.'  So  much  are  the  people  iuHuenced  by  these 
umeu3  that  tlicy  seldom  keep  an  animal  with  unlucky 
mark:;,  and  would  not  allow  iheir  mares  to  be  covered  by 
a  stallion  having  nnpropitiou.s  mark<."''  The  following 
are  some  of  the  mark.s  recordeil  by  .Mr.  Jlolmes  :  — 

I  a)  Hur.e.-'. 

I.  Deobund  (having  control  over  evil  spirits),  also 
termed  devuman  or  devnmaui.  Said  by  -Muliaminadana 
lo  represent  the  Prophet's  finger,  and  by  Hindus  to 
represent  a  temple  M\.  This  mark  is  a  ridge,  one  to 
three  inches  long,  situati'd  between  the  t.hroat  and 
counter   along  the  line  of  the    trachea.     It  is  the  most 
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lucky  mark  a  liorso  can  possess.  It  is  compared  to  the 
sun,  and  therefore,  when  it  is  present,  none  of  the  evil 
stars  can  shine,  and  all  unlucky  omens  are  overruled. 

2.  Khorta-gad  (peg-driver)  or  khila-gad  is  a  ridge  of 
hair  directed  downwards  on  one  or  both  hind  legs.  It 
is  said  that  no  horse  in  the  stable  will  be  sold^  so  long 
as  the  horse  with  these  marks  is  kept. 

»{.  Badi  (fetter),  a  ridge  of  hair  directed  upwards  on 
one  or  both  forearms  on  the  outer  side,  and  said  to  indi* 
.c»ate  that  the  owner  of  the  animal  will  be  sent  to  jaih 

4.  Thanni  (teat).  Teat-like  projections  on  the  sheath 
of  the  male  are  considered  unlucky. 

(/>)  Cottle, 

o.  Bhashicam  suli  is  a  crown  on  the  forehea^l  above 
the  line  of  the  eyes  Bhashican  is  the  name  of  the 
wreath  worn  by  bride  and  bridegroom  during  the  marriage 
ceremony.  If  the  jiurchaser  be  a  bachelor  or  widower, 
this  mark  indicates  that  he  will  marry  soon.  If  the 
purchaser  be  a  married  man,  h«t  will  either  have  the 
misfortune  to  lo.se  his  wife  and  marry  again,  or  the  gooil 
fortune  to  obtain  two  wives. 

t).  Mukkanti  suli.  Three  crowns  on  the  forehead, 
arran^a'd  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  said  to  rejiresent  the 
throe  oyos  of  Siva,  of  which  the  one  in  the  forehead  wilU 
if  opene<l,  burn  up  all  things  within  th«*  range  of  vision. 

7.  IVidai  suli.  Two  ridges  of  hair  on  the  biiek  on 
either  side  of  tlie  miildle  line,  intlirating  that  the 
purehaser  will  so(»n  nt»ed  a  collin. 

8.  Tattu  suli.  A  crown  situated  on  the  back  between 
the  points  of  the  hips,  indicating  that  any  business 
undertaken  by  the  purchaser  will  fail. 
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9.  A  bullock  with  namorous  spots  over  the  body, 
like  a  deer,  is  considered  very  lacky. 

It  is  said  that,  if  a  cow  voids  urine  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  it  is  considered  a  very  good  omen,  but,  if  she 
passes  dung,  a  bad  omen.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
a  bnllock. 

The  sight  of  a  Brahmani  kite  on  a  Sunday  morning 
19  very  auspicious,  so  on  this  day  people  may  be  aeen 
throwing  pieces  of  mutton  or  lumps  of  butter  to  these 
birds.  If  the  bird  is  seen  flying,  the  omen  is  good,  but, 
if  seen  perching,  bad.  I  am  told  that  the  Khonds  show 
no  reverence  for  the  Brahmani  kite,  but  will  kill  it  if 
it  carries  off  their  chickens. 

Sometimes  people  leave  their  house,  and  sleep  else- 
where on  the  night  preceding  an  inauspicious  day,  on 
which  a  journey  must  be  mado.  When  a  student  starts 
for  the  examinatioQ  hall,  ho  will,  if  he  sees  a  widow  or  a 
Brahman,  retrace  his  steps,  and  start  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  Meeting  two  Brahmans  would 
indicate  good  luck,  and  ho  would  press  forward. 

If,  when  a  person  is  leaving  the  liouse,  the  head  or 
feet  strike  accidentally  against  the  threshold,  he  should 
not  go  out,  as  it  forebodes  some  impending  mischief. 
If  one  dines  with  a  friend  or  relation  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Fri<lay,  or  Saturday,  it  is  well;  if  on 
a  Tuesday,  ill-feeling  will  ensue ;  if  on  a  Thursday, 
oudless  enmity;  if  on  a  Sunday,  hatred.  If  ono  places 
the  head  towards  (ho  east  when  sleeping,  he  wilt 
obtain  wealth  and  health ;  if  towards  the  south,  a  leng- 
thening of  life;  if  towards  the  west,  fame;  if  towards 
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the  north,  sickaesd.  The  last  position  should,  therefore 
be  avoided.*  It  is  unlucky  to  go  westward  on  Friday 
or  Sunday,  eastward  on  Monday  or  Saturday,  north  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  south  on  Thursday.  A  journey 
begun  on  Tuesday  is  liable  to  result  in  loss  by  thieves  or 
fire  at  home.  Loss,  too,  is  likely  to  follow  a  journey 
began  on  Saturday,  and  sickness  a  start  on  Sunday. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  are  both  propitious  days,  and  a 
journey  begun  on  either  with  a  view  to  business  will  be 
lucmtive.  The  worst  days  for  travelling  are  Tuesday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday. t 

Sneezing  once  Ls  a  good  sign,  twice  a  bad  sign.  More 
than  t\nce  is  not  regarded.  When  a  child  sneezes, 
those  near  it  usually  say  *'  dirgayus "  (long  life),  or 
sathayus  (a  hundred  yeai's).  Adults  who  sneeze  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  some  god,  the  common  expression 
being  '*  Srimadrangam."  When  a  Badaga  baby  is  born, 
it  is  a  good  omen  if  the  father  sneezes  before  the 
umbilical  cord  has  been  cut,  and  an  evil  one  if  he 
sneezes  after  its  severance.  Gaping  is  an  indication  that 
evil  spirits  have  effected  an  entrance  into  the  body. 
Hence  meuiy  Br&hmans,  when  they  ga))e,  snap  their 
fingers  as  a  preventive.  J  It  was  noted  by  Alberuni 
that  Hindus  '^  spit  out  and  blow  their  noses  without  any 
respect  for  the  elder  ones  present,  and  crack  their  lice 
before  thom.  They  consider  the  cn'pltus  rrutrin  as  a  good 
omen,  sneezing  a^  a  bad  omen."  When  a  great  man 
yawns,  his  sleep  is  promoted   by  all  the  company  with 

•  K.  Arik%iiUli/»r.    lod.  Ant.,  XXl^  18f>8. 
t  If .  J.  WslhooM.    InU.  ABtn  X,  1981.  2  Ibid^  V.  1870. 


him  snapping  their  fingers  with  great  vehemence,  and 
making  a  singular  ooiae.  In  the  Telugu  country,  when 
a  child  is  roused  from  sleep  by  a  thunder-clap,  the 
mother,  pressing  it  to  her  breast,  murumrs  "  Arjuna 
Sah&deva."  The  invocation  implies  the  idea  that  thunder 
is  caused  by  the  !Mal)abharata  heroes  Arjuna  and 
Sabadeva.' 

If  a  child  is  born  with  tho  umbilical  cord  round  its 
neck  like  ii  garland,  it  is  believed  to  be  inauspicioaa  for 
its  ancle,  who  is  not  allowed  to  see  it  for  ten  days,  or 
even  longer,  and  then  a  propitiatory  ceremony  has  to  be 
performed.  If  the  cord  is  entwined  across  the  breast, 
and  passes  onder  the  armpit,  it  is  Ijelieved  to  be  an 
unlucky  omen  for  the  father  and  paternal  uncle.  In 
such  cases,  some  special  ceremony,  a^  looking  into  vessels 
of  oil,  is  peifoirood.  When  the  tali  of  a  Brahman 
woman  la  lost,  it  is  an  nniou  that  her  husband  will  fall 
ill,  or  be  lo^t  soon. 

Arrack  (liquor)  vendor.s  consider  it  unlucky  to  set 
thoir  measures  upside  down.  Sometime  ago,  the  Excise 
Commissioner  informs  me,  the  Madras  Excise  Department 
had  some  aluminium  measures  made  for  measuring  arrack 
m  liquor  shops.  It  was  found  tliat  the  arrack  corroiled 
the  aluminium,  and  the  measures  suon  leaked.  The  shop- 
keepers were  told  to  turn  their  measures  upside  down,  in 
order  thai  they  might  drain,  'rhi;^  tliey  refused  to  do, 
as  it  would  bring  bad  luck  to  their  shop.  Xew  measures 
with  round  bottoms  were  evolved,  which  would  not 
stand  up.     But   the  shop-keepers  began  to  use  rings  of 

•  M.  N.  VtfnliiiUiw«iiii,  Ind.  Ant.,  XXXIV,  1906. 
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India-rubber  from  soda  water  bottles,  to  make  them  stand. 
An  endeayour  has  since  been  made  to  induce  them  to  keep 
their  measures  inyerted  by  hanging  them  on  pegs,  so  that 
they  will  drain  without  being  turned  upside  down.  The 
case  illustrates  well  how  important  a  knowledge  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  people  is  in  the  adininifttration  of 
their  affairs.  So  trifling  an  innoyation  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  arrangement  for  maintaining  tension  in  the 
warp  during  the  process  of  weaying  gaye  rise  quite 
recently  to  a  strike  among  the  hand-loom  weayers  at  the 
Madras  School  of  Arts. 

A  baasar  shopkeeper  who  deals  in  colours  will  not 
sell  white  paint  after  tho  lamps  have  been  lighted. 
And,  in  like  manner,  a  cloth  dealer  refuses  to  sell  black 
cloth,  and  the  dealer  in  hardware  to  sell  nails,  needles, 
etc.,  lest  poverty  should  ensue.  Digging  operations 
with  a  spade  must  be  stopped  before  the  lamps  are 
lighted.  A  betel-yine  cultivator  objects  to  entering  his 
garden  or  plucking  a  leaf  after  the  lighting  of  the  lamps, 
but,  if  some  leaves  are  urgently  required,  he  will,  before 
plucking  them,  pour  water  from  a  pot  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  on  which  the  vine  is  growing. 

In  teaching  the  Oraudha  alphabet  to  children,  they 
are  mcuie  to  repeat  the  letter  <;a  twice  quickly  without 
pausing,  as  the  wonl  <;a  means  *•  die."  To  mention  the 
number  seven  in  Telugu  is  unlucky,  because  the  word  is 
the  Hiinio  as  that  for  weeping  (yedu).  Even  a  Treasury 
officer,  who  is  an  enlightened  irniversity  graduate,  in 
counting  money,  will  say  six  and  one.  In  Tamil  the 
word  ten  is,  in  like  manner,  inauspicious,  because,  on  the 


tenth  day  after  the  denth  of  lier  husband,  a  widow 
removes  all  the  emblems  of  married  life.  Probably  for 
this  n^ason  the  offspring  of  Kalian  polyandroiia  marriages 
styU'  themselves  the  children  of  eight  and  two,  not  ten 
(Hthers.  Labha  is  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  profit  or 
gain,  and  has  its  equivalent  in  all  the  vermicular 
langiiftges.  Hindus,  when  countmg,  commence  with  this 
word  instead  of  the  woi-d  signifying  one.  And,  in  like 
manner,  Muhammadana  use  the  words  Bismillah  or 
Burketh.  apparently  as  an  invocation  hke  the  medicinal  S 
(Oh  !  Japiteraid  cs).  "When  the  number  a  hundred  has 
been  counted,  they  again  begin  with  the  substitute  for  one,  , 
and  this  serves  as  a  one  for  the  person  who  is  keeping 
tally.  Urija  merchants  say  labo  instead  of  eko  fone), 
when  counting  out  the  fleers  of  rice  for  the  elephants' 
rations. 

The  birth  of  a  male  child  on  the  day  in  which  the 
constellation  Hohini  is  visible  portends  evil  to  the 
maternal  uncle  ;  and  a  female  born  under  the  constellation 
Moolam  is  supposed  to  carry  misery  with  her  to  the 
house  which  she  enters  l»y  marriage.  While  rating,  one 
should  face  east,  south,  west,  or  north,  according  as 
one  wishes  for  lont;  life,  fame,  to  become  vain-glorious, 
or  for  justice  or  ti-utli  Chewing  a  single  betel  nut  along 
with  beUA  leaves  secures  vigoui' ;  two  nuts  are  Inaus- 
picious;  three  are  excellent;  and  more  bring  indifferent 
luck.  Tlie  basal  portion  of  the  betel  loaf  must  be  rejected, 
as  it  produces  disease;  the  apical  part  as  it  induces  sin; 
and  the  midrib  and  veins  as  they  destroy  the  intellect.  A 
leaf  on  which  chnniim  (lime)  has  been  kept  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  may  shorten  life. 
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It  is  considered  bj  a  Hindu  unlnckji  to  get  shaved 
for  ceremonial  purposes  in  the  months  of  Adi,  Parattisi« 
Margali,  and  Masi,  and  in  the  remaining  months  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Saturday  should  be  avoided.  Further,  the 
star  under  which  a  man  was  born  has  to  he  taken  into 
consideration*  and  it  may  happen  that  an  auspicious  day 
for  l>eing  shavoil  d<>es  not  occur  for  some  weeks.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  orthodox  Hindus  are  sometimes 
compelleil  to  iro  about  with  unkempt  chins. 

Kven  for  anointing  the  body,  auspicious  and 
inauspicious  days  are  prescribed,  e.g.^  anointing  on 
Sunday  causes  loss  of  beauty,  on  Monday  brings  increase 
of  riches,  on  Thursday  lo:ss  of  intellect.  If  a  person  is 
obligixl  to  anoint  himself  on  Sunday,  he  puts  a  bit  of  tke 
root  of  Serin  ui  (oleander)  in  the  oil,  and  heata  it  before 
applying  it  This  is  supposed  to  avert  the  evil  infloenoe. 
Siuiilarly,  on  Tuesday  dry  earth,  on  Thursday  roots  of 
(\«i.h/tw»  Ptrt'^lor*^  and  on  Fridav  ashes  must  be  used. 
The  K.^linga  KiSmatis  of  Viz.-igiipatam  will  not  reside  at 
any  pUiv  fr\*m  which  tht^  Padmanabham  hill  near  Bimb- 
(viiam  can  Iv  s^vn,  owinij  to  a  tnnlition  that  residence 
wear  tl>e:^  fonnerly  pnntHi  inauspicious  to  their  cla».* 

It   IS  ovHisiilereil  ausiioious  if  a  ffirl  attains  puberty 

•  »■ 

on  ?i  Mond  ^v.  Wtxlut^bv,  Thurs^iav,  or  Friday,  and  the 

•  •  • 

onuMi^  var\  accv^niinv*  to  the  month  in  which  the  first 
unmstrual  j^ertivl  vxvurs.  Thus  the  month  of  \aiTisi 
rusurx  s  pn^xjx  rity  ;  Am  male  is>^ie ;  Misi  happiness  t 
\r^i)M:\  «ei;*Kh:iv^i  chiUinHi:  Punguni  long  life  and 
mauY  ohildrtm 
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It  is  considered  by  a  Hindu  unlucky  j  to  get  shayed 
for  ceremonial  purposes  in  the  months  of  Adi,  Puratt&si, 
Margali,  and  Masi,  and  in  the  remaining  months  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Saturday  should  be  avoided.  Farther,  the 
star  under  which  a  man  was  born  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  may  happen  that  an  auspicious  day 
for  being  shaved  does  not  occur  for  some  weeks.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  orthodox  Hindus  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  go  about  with  unkempt  chins. 

Even  for  anointing  the  body,  auspicious  and 
inauspicious  days  are  prescribed,  e.tj.^  anointing  on 
Sunday  causes  loss  of  beauty,  on  Monday  brings  increase 
of  riches,  on  Thursday  loss  of  intellect.  If  a  person  is 
obliged  to  anoint  himself  ou  Sunday,  he  puts  a  bit  of  the 
root  of  Neriuni  (oleander)  in  the  oil,  and  heats  it  before 
applying  it  This  is  supposed  to  avert  the  evil  influence. 
Similarly,  on  Tuesday  dry  earth,  on  Thursday  roots  of 
Oynodon  Ddctyloit^  gmd  on  Friday  ashes  must  be  used« 
The  Kalinga  K5matis  of  Vizagapatam  will  not  reside  at 
any  place  from  which  the  Padmanabham  hill  near  Bimli- 
patam  can  be  seen,  owing  to  a  tradition  that  residence 
near  these  formerly  proved  inauspicious  to  their  class.* 

It  is  considered  auspicious  if  a  girl  attains  puberty 
on  a  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday,  and  the 
omens  vary  according  to  the  month  in  which  the  first 
menstrual  period  occurs.  Thus  the  month  of  Vaiy&si 
ensures  prosperity ;  Ani  male  issue ;  M&si  happiness  \ 
Margali  well-behaved  children  ;  Punguni  long  life  and 
many  children. 

•  lUniial  of  iht  VincafMlMi  ditlriei. 
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It  ia  believed  that  the  sitiht  or'breatJi  of  Miiham- 
madang,  just  after  Ihey  have  said  their  prnyers  at  a 
mosque,  will  do  good  to  oliildren  sufferini;  from  varionB 
disorders.  For  this  purpope  women  carry  or  take  thair 
children,  and  post  themselves  at  the  entrance  to  a 
inosqneat  the  time  wlien  tlie  worshippers  leave  it.  Most 
of  them  are  Hindus,  but  sometimes  pour  Eurasians  may 
be  seen  there. 

Evil  eye. — The  indecent  carviiif^s  ou  temple  cars  are 
tnlroduced  thereon  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  During  tfmple 
or  marriage  processions,  two  huge  liunian  figures,  male  and 
female,  made  of  bamboo  wicker-work,  arecnrried  in  front 
for  the  same  purpose.  l;i  Malisbar,  fear  of  the  evil  o_ye  is 
very  general.  At  the  corner  of  the  upper  storey  of  almost 
every  Nayar  house  near  a  nad  or  path  is  suspended  some 
object,  often  a  doll-like  hideous  creature,  on  which  the 
eye  of  the  passer-by  may  rest  (plate  XIII).*  "  A  crop 
is  being  raised  iu  a  garden  visible  from  the  road.  The 
vegetables  will  never  reach  maturity  unless  a  bogey  of 
some  sort  is  set  up  in  thi  ir  mid.st.  A  cow  will  stop 
giving  milk,  imless  a  ccnch  shell  is  tied  conspicuously 
about  her  horns.  When  a  house  or  shop  is  being  built, 
there  surely  is  to  be  found  exposed  in  some  conspicuous 
position  an  image,  sometimes  of  extreme  indecency,  a 
pot  covered  with  cabalistic  signs,  a  prickly  branch  of 
cactus,  or  what  not,  to  catcli  the  evil  eye  of  passers  by, 
and  divert  their  attention  from  the  important  work  in 
hand."t     Many    of    the    carved     wooden    images    i-ecall 


•   F.  FawctU..  Slailras  Mu»-  Bull..  111.3,  1W)1. 
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forcibly  to  mind  the  Horatian  ode  "  Olim  truncus  eram. 
.  .  Obscenoqiie  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  paliiB." 
Monstrous  Pi-iapi  made  in  straw,  with  painted  clay  pots 
for  beads,  pots  smeared  with  chimam  and  studded  with 
black  dots,  or  palmyra  palm  fruits  coated  with  chunftm, 
(plate  XIV)  may  often  be  seen  set  up  in  fields,  to  guard 
the  ripening  crop.  For  the  following  note  on  the  eril 
eye  in  Malabar  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Appadorai  Iyer. 
''  It  is  not  the  eye  alone  that  commits  the  mischief,  but 
also  the  mind  and  tongue.  Man  is  said  to  do  good  or 
evil  through  the  mind,  word  and  deed,  i.e.  manasa, 
yacha,  and  kannana.  When  a  new  house  is  being  con- 
structed, or  a  vegetable  garden  or  rice  field  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  the  following  precautions  ara  taken 
to  ward  oflF  tlie  evil  eye :  — 

a.  In  build ing}^ — 

1.  A  pot  with  black  and  white  marks  on  it  is  sus- 
pended mouth  downwards. 

2.  A  wooden  figure  of  a  monkey,   with  pendulous 
testes,  is  susp<*nded. 

3.  The  figure  of  a  M.ilayali  woman,  with  protuberant 
breasts,  is  sus|Nm(]ed. 

b.  In  fields  and  L^ardnns. 

1.  A  straw  figure  coven»d  with  a  black  cloth  daubed 
with  black  and  white  dots,  is  placed  ou  a  long   pole.     If 
the  figure   rfprt'seiits  a  male,  it  has  pt»iHh*nt  te:?tes,   and, 
if  a  woman,   well  devt»ln|»ed   bn^ast^.     Soinetifuea  msle 
and    ffinalo   fifjures  an»  pl;ice<l  toj^iMht^r  in  an    t^tevW^cuij 

{Kisture 

l!.   Pots,  as  describetl  abovf,  are  placed    ^^'-vvv  ^^^^^Wi 

poles. 
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3.  A  portion  of  the  skall  of  a  bull,  with  hornn 
attached,  is  set  up  od  a  loQff  pole. 

The  figures,  pota  and  skulls  are  primarily  iutenrfed 
to  t^care  away  crows,  stray  cattle,  aud  other  marauders, 
and  secondly  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye.  Instances  are 
quoted,  in  which  handsome  buildings  have  fallen  down, 
and  ripe  fruits  and  grain  crops  have  withered  through 
the  influence  of  the  eye,  which  has  also  been  held 
responsible  for  the  bursting  of  a  woman's  breasts." 

In  Madras,  human  figares  are  ntade  of  broken  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  kept  permanently  in  the  front  of  the 
apstairs  veriindah.  In  this  city,  too,  cows  may  be  seen, 
with  a  chank  shell  (TurhivcHa  rajm)  tied  with  a  blai;k 
string  round  the  neck,  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye.  Mappilla 
cart-drivers  in  Malabar  tie  black  ropes  mund  the  neck  or 
across  the  face  of  their  bullocks,  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  villaojes,  strangers  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  when 
the  cows  are  milked.  Sudden  failure  of  milk,  or  blood- 
stained milk,  are  attribntpd  to  the  evil  eye,  to  remove 
the  influence  of  which  the  owner  of  the  affected  cow  re- 
sorts to  the  magician.  Matrons  among  all  castes  make 
the  faces  of  children  ugly  by  paintincr  two  or  three  black 
dots  on  the  chin  and  cliceks,  and  painting  the  eyelids 
black  with  lamp-black  piste.  On  occasions  of  auspicious 
ceremonie?;,  coloured  water  (arathi),  or  balls  of  rice,  are 
waved  in  front  of  or  around  the  parties  concerned.  In 
like  manner,  at  weddino-s  among  some  castes,  when  the 
bridegroom '.s  party  roach  t-he  bride's  house,  4ier  sister 
waves  &  ye-iiel  couUiiuhi a  turmevic  water,  etc.,  in  front 
of  li is  face,  to  nnrd  off   tk^^    e^U  eye.    Later  on  in  the 
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ceremonial,  rice-cakes  are  placed  on  various  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  seven  vessels 
containing  turmeric  water,  charcoal,  rice,  salt,  betel, 
fruits,  and  flowers  are  waved  in  front  of  their  faces. 
Sometimes  a  figure  is  made  of  rice-flour  paste,  and  five 
kinds  of  flowers  are  placed  near  it.  Copper  coins  are 
stuck  on  the  head,  hands,  and  abdomen  of  the  figure, 
which  is  waved  in  front  of  a  sick  person,  and  taken  to  a 
place  where  throe  roads  or  paths  meet,  and  left  there. 
For  curing  sprains,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  in 
front  of  the  patient  a  sickle,  an  iron  measure,  or  any 
article  tnade  of  iron  which  is  at  hand.  Sometimes  a  hole 
is  made  in  a  gourd  {Benincam  cenfera  or  Lagenaria 
ml  (fart's),  which  is  filled  with  turmeric  and  chunam,  and 
waved  round  a  sick  person.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  place 
where  three  roads  meet,  and  broken.  The  sudden  illness 
of  children  is  often  attributed  to  the  evil  eye.  In 
such  cases,  the  followin<;  remedies  are  considered 
efficacious : — 

(1)  A  few  sticks  from  a  new  unused  broom  are  set 
fire  to,  waved  several  times  round  the  child,  and  placed  in 
a  corner.  With  some  of  the  ashes  the  mother  makes  a 
mark  on  the  chihrs  forehead.  If  the  broom  burns  to 
ashes  without  making  a  noise,  the  women  cry  **  Look  at 
it.  It  burns  without  the  slightest  noise  The  creature's 
eyes  are  really  very  bad."  Abuse  is  then  heaped  on  the 
{lerson,  whose  eyes  are  supposed  to  be  wicked. 

(2)  Some  chillies,  salt,  human  hair,  nail -cuttings, 
and  finely  powdered  earth  from  the  pit  of  the  door-post 
are  mixed  together,  waved  three  times  in  front  of  the 
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baby,  and  thrown  on  to  the  fire.  Woe  betide  the  posses- 
sor of  the  evil  eye,  if  no  piins^ent,  suffocating  smell  arises 
while  it  is  burning. 

(3)  A  piece  of  burning  camphor  is  waved  in  front 
of  the  babj. 

(4)  Cooked  rice-balls,  painted  red,  black  and 
yellow,  and  white  (with  curds)  are  waved  in  front  of 
the  child. 

Loss  of  appetite  in  children  is  attributed  by  mothers 
to  the  visit  of  a  siippcsed  evil  person  to  the  hoose.  On 
that  pei*son  appearing  again,  the  mother  will  take  a  Uttle 
sand  or  dust  from  under  tlie  visitor*s  foot,  whirl  it  round 
the  head  o£  the  child,  and  throw  it  on  the  hearth.  If  the 
suspected  person  is  not  likely  to  turn  up  again,  a  handful 
of  cottim  set'ds,  red  chillins,  and  dust  from  the  middle  of 
the  street,  are  whirled  round  the  child's  head,  and  thrown 
on  the  hearth .  If  the  chillies  produce  a  strong  smell,  the 
evil  eye  has  been  averted.  If  they  do  not  do  so,  the 
suspect  ij  roundly  abused  by  the  mother,  and  never  again 
admitted  to  the  house.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  frighten 
any  one  who  expresses  admiration  of  one's  belong- 
ings. For  example,  if  a  friend  praises  your  son's  eyes, 
aay  to  him  "  Look  out.  There  is  a  snake  at  your  feet." 
If  he  is  frightened,  the  evil  eye  has  been  averted. 

During  a  marriage  among  the  Madigas,  a  sheep  or 
goat  is  sacrificed  to  the  marriage  (araveni)  pots.  The 
sacr'ficer  dips  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and 
impresses  the  blood  on  his  palms  on  the  wall  near  the 
door  leading  to  the  room  in  which  the  pots  are  kept. 
This    is    said    to  ward    off    the   evil    eye.     The    nomad 
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Tottiyans  kill  a  fowl  near  the  pots,  aad  with  its  blood 
make  a  mark  on  the  foreheads  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom  on  their  entry  into  the  marriage  booths  erected 
outside  the  village.  The  Vekkilija  Tottiyans  sacri- 
fice a  pfoat  or  sheep  instead  of  a  fowl,  and  the  more 
advanced  among  them  substitute  the  breaking  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  for  the  animal  sacrifice. 

The  objection  which  a  high-caste  Brahman  has  to 
being  seen  by  a  low-caste  man  when  he  is  eating  his 
food  is  based  on  a  belief  allied  to  that  of  the  evil  eye. 
The  Brahmanical  theory  of  vision,  as  propounded  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  understoo<l  by  orthodox  pandits 
corresponds  with  the  old  corpuscular  theory.  The  low- 
cast<?  man  beinj^  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  Brahman, 
the  matter  or  subtle  substance  proceeding  from  his  eye, 
and  mixing  with  the  objects  seen  by  him,  must  of  nece^- 
sity  be  inferior  and  bud.  So  food,  which  is  seen  by  a 
low-caste  man,  in  virtue  of  the  ra(fii  pnniiciosi  which  it 
has  received,  will  contaminate  the  Bmhman. 

I  f  a  man  of  another  caste  enters  the  house  of  a  Mysore 
Holoya,  tho  owner  takes  care  to  tear  the  intruder's  cloth, 
and  turn  him  out.  This  will  avert  any  evil,  which  might 
havo  befallen  him.*  It  is  said  that  Brahmans  consider 
great  luok  will  wait  upon  them,  if  they  can  manage  to 
pass  through  a  Holeya  villige  unmolested.  Should  a 
Bnihinan  attempt  to  tMiter  their  (|uarti»rs,  the  Holeyas 
turn  him  out,  and  slipper  him,  in  former  times  it  is  said 
to  death. t 
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Charms. —  Man  trams,  or  consecrated  formulw,  are 
oupjiosed  to  be  very  powerful,  and  by  their  iiid  even  goda 
can  be  brought  under  control.  Such  charms  are  infer 
alia  believed  to  b';  efficacious  in  curing  disease,  in  pro- 
tecting children  against  devils,  and  women  againat 
miscarriage,  in  promoting  develo|iment  of  the  breasts,  in 
bringing  offspring  to  bniTon  women,  and  warding  off 
misfortune  consequent  on  marriage  with  a  girl  who  has  a 
bad  mark  ou  her,  in  keeping  wild  pigs  from  the  tieldSj 
and  warding  off  cattle  disease.  For  the  last  purpose  the 
magical  formula  is  carved  on  ;i  stdne  pillar,  wliicb  is  set 
up  in  the  village.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
viz.,  mantraaara,  or  the  real  essence  of  magic;  yantra- 
sara,  or  the  science  of  cabiilistic  figures ;  prayogasara, 
or  the  method  of  using  the  above  fnr  the  attainment  of 
any  object ;  tanthiasara,  or  the  science  of  symbolic.il  acts 
with  or  without  words, 

Mantra?ara  includes  all  niantr;ims,  with  their  efficacy 
for  good  and  evil,  and  the  methods  of  learning  or  reciting 
them  with  the  aid  of  tlie  guru  (spiritual  instructor). 
Mantrams  are  combinatious  of  the  five  initial  letters  of 
the  five  sacred  elements,  which  produce  stmnds,  but  not 
words.  These  are  believed  to  vibrate  on  tlie  ether,  and 
act  on  latent  forces  which  ore  there. 

Yantrasara  includes  all  cabalistic  figures,  and  the 
method  of  drawing  and  using  them,  and  objects  to  be 
attained  by  them.  They  aiV3  drawn  on  thin  plates  of  gold, 
silver,  copper  or  lead.  The  efficacy  of  the  figures,  when 
drawn  on  gold,  will,  it  is  said,  last  for  a  century,  while 
those   drawn  on   the  loss  precious    metals  will  only  be 
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eflPective  for  six  months  or  a  year.  Leaden  plateH  are 
made  use  of  when  the  mantrams  have  to  be  buried  under- 
ground.  These  figures  should  possess  the  symbols  of 
life,  eyes,  tongue,  the  eight  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  the  five  elements. 

Prayogasara  includes  attraction  or  summoning  by 
enchantment,  driving  out  evil  spirits,  stupefaction, 
tempting  or  bringing  a  deity  or  evil  spirits  under  control, 
and  enticement  for  love,  destruction,  and  separation  of 
friends.  The  mantras  are  effective  only  when  the 
individual  who  resorts  to  them  is  pure  in  mind  and 
body.  This  can  be  attained  by  the  recital  of  ajapaga- 
yithry  (216,00U  exhalations  and  inhalations  in  twenty- 
four  hours).  Thes<3  have  to  be  divided  among  the 
deities  Ganesa,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra,  Jlvathma, 
Paramathma,  and  the  guru  in  the  proportion  of 
600.  6000,  6000,  6000,  1000,  1000,  1000.  A  man  can 
only  become  learned  in  mantrams  (mantravai)i)  by  the 
regular  performance  of  the  recognised  ceremonial,  by 
learning  them  from  a  guru,  by  proper  recitals  of  them^ 
burning  the  ^aci-ed  fire  (lioniam),  and  taking  food.  As 
examph  3  of  yantrams,  the  following,  selected  from  a 
very  large  rep'Ttoire,  may  Ijo  cit«*d. 

(ianapathi  yantram  shonhl  be  drawn  on  metal,  and 
worship  performed.  It  is  then  enclosed  in  a  metal 
cylinder,  and  tied  by  a  thread  round  the  neck  of  females, 
or  the  waJKt  or  arm  of  men.  It  will  cure  disease,  conquer 
an  enemy,  or  entice  any  one.  If  the  sacreil  fire  is  kept 
up  while  the  formula  is  repeated,  and  dry  cocoanut^ 
plantain   fruits,  money,  ghl,  beaten  rice  and  sweetbread 


pat  into  it,  its  owner  will  be  blessed  with  weaJtIi  and 
prosperity. 

Bhadrakali  yantram. — The  figure  ia  drawn  on  the 
floor  with  flour  of  rice,  turmeric,  charcoal  ponder,  and 
leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant;  and,  if  pujais  done  at  night 
to  the  deity,  it  nill  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
strength,  freedom  fronnliseaae  and  impending  ealamities, 
weiilth  and  prosperity.  If  the  pujii  is  celebrated  by  a 
mantravadi  for  tuelvt>  days  with  hia  face  turned  towards 
the  south,  it  will  j>roiluce  the  death  of  an  enemy. 

The  utterance  of  a  certain  mantram,  and  recital  of 
purusha  30oktham{a  Vedichyran)  before  II  a.m.,  and  the 
distribution  of  milk  among  children,  will  prodxice  increase 
of  children,  wealth,  cows,  and  prosperity.  If  butter  is 
taken  by  barren  women,  with  the  ncital  of  this  mantram, 
they  will  be  blessed  with  children. 

Sudarsana  yantram,  whi^ii  drawn  on  a  metal  sheet, 
and  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  worn  round  the  neck  or  on  the 
arm,  wilt  relieve  those  who  are  ill  or  possessed  of  devils. 
For  driving  out  devils,  an  oblation  to  Agni  must  be 
offered,  wliilu  the  mantnnn  Oiii  naraa  sahasrarahnn  pul 
is  uttered.  It  ihe  yantram  Sudarsanais  drawn  on  butter 
spread  on  a  plantain  loaf,  piija  performed,  and  the  butter 
given  to  a  barren  woman,  there  will  be  no  danger  to 
herself  or  future  issue. 

Huthakadhosham  yantram. — C'hildren  under  one  year 
of  age  are  supposed  to  be  affected,  if  they  are  seen  by  a 
woman  on  the  fourth  day  of  menstraation  with  wet 
clothes  and  empty  stomach  after  bathing.  She  may 
not  even  see  her  own  baby  or  husband  till  she  has  changed 
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her  clothes,  and  taken  food.  To  avert  the  evil,  a  waist- 
band, made  of  th«r  bark  of  the  arka  plant  (Calotropts 
gigantea)^  is  worn. 

Sarabha  yantram  will  cure  persons  suffering  from 
epilepsy  or  intermittent  fever. 

Subramaniya  yantram,  if  drawn  and  regularly 
worshipped,  will  expel  devils  from  both  those  attacked 
by  th(?m,  and  from  houses. 

Hannman  yantram,  when  worn,  will  protect  those 
who  are  out  on  dark  nights,  and  produce  bodily  strength 
and  wis^dom.  If  drawn  on  a  gold  sheet,  enclosed  in  a 
casket,  and  puja  performed  to  it  every  Saturday,  it  will 
bring  prosperity,  and  help  pregnant  women  during  their 
confinement. 

Pakshi  yantram,  if  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  kept 
in  several  places  round  a  house,  will  keep  snakes  away. 

Moolathrigona  yantram,  if  drawn  on  the  floor,  and 
a  knife  placed  on  ii,  will  drive  out  devils  from  those 
attacked  thereby. 

Vatiigabhairava  yaniram  cures  disease  in  those  who 
an-  under  eightetui  years  old,  and  drives  out  all  kinds 
of  evil  spirits.  If  ashes  are  smeared  on  the  faco,  and 
the  niantram  uttered  sixteen  times,  it  will  he  very 
olToctivi». 

Varati  vantram  is  verv  useful  to  ah>'  cuio  who  wishes 
to  kill  an  meiay.  He  should  >it  in  a  retired  spot  at 
ni;rht.  with  his  face  turned  towanlstht*  south,  and  re{)eat 
the  mantra. n  a  (housautl  times  for  twenty  davs. 

iV.ithingiri  yantram  is  drawn  on  a  shei^t  of  lead,  and 
buried  at  a   spot  ovor  which  a  person,   whose  dtmth  is 


degired,  will  pass.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  floor,  on 
which  the  sacred  fire  is  kindled.  The  raantrara  should  bo 
repeated  eight  hundred  times  for  seven  nights. 

Chamundi  and  Raktha  Cliamiindi  are  used  for  causing 
the  death  ni  oneraie?.  The  inantram  should  be  written 
on  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  puja,  with  the  sacrifice  of  toddy 
and  mutton,  performed. 

To  produce  an  nlc^r,  which  will  causo  the  death  of  an 
enemy  in  ninety  days,  a  mantram  is  written  on  a  piece  of 
cadjau  (palm-leaf),  enclosed  in  an  eg^  with  a  small  quantity 
of  earth  on  wliich  he  has  urinated,  and  baried  in  an  ant-hill. 
A  fowl  is  killed,  and  its  blood  and  some  toddy  are  poured 
over  the  egg.  To  cure  fever,  the  formula  is  written  with 
the  fiui^er  in  water  contained  in  a  basin,  and  the  appro- 
priate word^  repeated  while  the  water  is  being  drunk, 

A  charm,  called  the  Asvarnda  yantram  enable=i  a 
person  wearing  it  to  cover  long  distances  on  liors'-back  ; 
and  he  can  make  the  most  refractory  horse  amenable  bv 
tying  it  I'ound  its  neck.*  An  inhabitant  of  Malabar  pre- 
sented Mr.  Fawcett  with  a  yantram  against  the  evil  eye, 
which,  if  whimpered  over  a  piece  of  string,  :nid  tied  round 
any  part  of  tlie  body  affected,  would  work  an  instanta- 
neou-)  cure.  In  a  note  reijarding  moon-shaped  amulets 
again-*t  the  evil  eye  described  by  Professor  Tylor.t 
Mr.  Walhousp  mention**  that  crescents,  made  of  thin 
plates  of  metal,  sometimes  gold,  are  worn  by  children 
on  the  west  coast,  3uspen<led  upon  the  breast    with    the 
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points  upvvards.     Neck  ornaments  in  the  form  of  crea« 
cents  are  commonly  worn  by  Muhammadan  children. 

The  story  of  a  stone  slab  in  the  main  street  of 
Rayalcheruvu,  known  as  the  yantram  rayi  or  magic 
stone,  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Francis.*  "  The  charm 
consists  of  81  squares,  nine  each  way,  within  a  border  of 
tridents.  Each  square  contains  one  or  more  Teliigu 
letters,  bat  these  will  not  combine  into  any  intelligible 
words.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stono  are  cut  a  lingam  and 
two  pairs  of  foot-prints.  Some  twelve  years  ago,  it  is 
said,  the  village  suffered  severely  from  cholera  for  three 
years  in  succession,  and  a  Teliigii  mason,  a  foreigner  who 
was  in  tho  villaore  a^  th(^  time,  cut  this  charm  on  the 
stone  to  stop  the  disease.  It  was  set  up  with  much 
ceremony.  The  mason  went  round  the  village  at  night 
without  a  stitch  of  clothincf  on  him,  and  with  the  entrails 
of  a  sheep  hangincr  round  his  neck  Many  cocoanata 
were  offered  on  the?  stone,  and  many  sheep  slain  liefore 
it.  The  mason  tossed  a  lamb  into  the  air,  caught  it  as 
it  fell,  tore  its  throat  open  with  his  teeth,  and  then 
bounded  forward,  and  spat  out  the  blood.  More  sheep 
and  more  eocoanuts  were  offered,  and  then  the  slab  was 
set  up  Tho  masori  naturally  demanded  a  substantial 
return  for  th«»  benefit  he  had  conferred  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants. WhtMi  cholera  now  bn^aks  out,  the  villagers 
subscribe  together,  and  do  pQja  to  the  stone  in  accordance 
with  directions  left  thi»m  bv  him.  A  washerman  acts  as 
pujari,  and  101  pots  of  water  nrtt  pounnl  over  the  slab; 
thread  is  wound  round  it  101  tim«^;    101  dots  are  made 
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on  it  with  kunkiimara ;  and  101  limes,  cocoanuts,  and 
quarter  anna  bits  are  offered  to  if." 

The  tooth  or  claw  of  a  tiger,  worn  on  the  neck  or 
near  the  loina,  wearing  an  iron  ring  set  with  pearls,  a 
lime  placed  in  the  turban,  or  a  fij^uro  of  Hanuman  (the 
monkey  god)  graven  oq  an  ornament,  are  couaiderod 
effective  against  evil  demons.  A  tiger's  whiskers  are 
heid  to  be  a  moat  potent  poison  when  chopped  up ;  so, 
when  a  tiger  is  killed,  the  whiskers  are  immediately 
aiaged  off.*  They  are  represented  in  stuffed  heads  by 
the  delicate  bristles  of  the  porcupine. 

The  hnir  or  chsdii  of  the  bear  ia  enclosed  in  amulets 
and  tied  to  the  girdle  round  the  loins  of  male  children, 
and  in  strings  ronud  the  neck  of  female  children,  as  a 
remedy  against  fever,  and  to  prevent  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  urine  during  ideep +.  The  Rev.  S.  Nicholson 
informs  me  that,  if  a  Mala  cliild  grinds  its  teeth  in  its 
sleep,  a  piece  of  a  bi-oken  pot  is  brought  from  a  grave- 
yard, and,  after  being  smoked  with  incense,  tied  round 
the  neck  of  the  child  with  a  piece  of  string  rubbed  with 
turmeric,  or  with  a  piece  of  gut.  Further,  among  the 
Maias,  tho  dried  up  umbilical  cord  is  highly  prized  as  a 
remedy  for  sterility.  Tho  upper  Up  and  chin  of  a  girl 
are  rubbed  witli  the  cord  so  that  they  may  not  develop 
moustache  and  beard. 

A  Larabadi  has  been  seen  repeating  mantrams  over 
his  patients,  and  touching  their  heads  at  the  same  time 
with  a  book,  which  was  a  small  edition  of  the  Telugu 
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translation  of  St.  John's  gospel.  Neither  the  physician 
nor  the  patient  could  read,  and  had  no  idea  of  the 
contents  of  the  book.* 

Mercury  cups,  said  to  be  made  of  an  amalgam  of 
mercury  and  tin,  are  stated  to  possess  the  property  of 
alloviring  mercury,  when  poured  in,  to  ooze  through  them, 
and  pass  out.  Milk  kept  overnight  in  such  a  cup, 
or  an  amulet  made  from  the  cup  materials,  and  worn 
round  the  waist,  are  believed  to  exercise  a  most  potent 
influence  over  the  male  fertilisino^  element.  Such  an 
amulet,  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  chorister,  is  said  to  have 
increased  his  vocal  powers  three  or  four  times.  Piles 
and  other  bodily  ailments  are  believed  to  be  cared 
by  wearing  rings,  in  the  composition  of  which  mercury 
is  one  of  the  ingredients. 

In  the  Diary  of  Ananda  Ranga  Pillaif  the  follow- 
ing method  of  catching  slaves  is  recorded.  *'  The  slave- 
dealer  sent  out  his  men  to  collect  these  ;  they  purchased 
some,  and  inveigled  others  into  their  clutches.  They 
either  mixed  some  deleterious  material  in  the  lime  which 
their  victims  used  with  their  betel  and  nut,  or  placed 
them  under  a  spell  by  means  of  the  magic  paint 
which  they  carried  in  a  box  in  their  hands,  and  then,  over- 
powering them,  reduced  them  to  slavery." 

The  following  are  interesting  as  cases  in  which  a 
European,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  native  magic,  was  called  in  to  administer  to  natives, 
who  were  uiidtM*  the  spell  of  devils.     In  the  first  case,  a 
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Telugii  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old,  had  been  for 
aorae  time  posseased  by  her  sister's  husband,  under 
whose  infliieacB  she  used  to  eat  abnormal  quantities  of 
food,  tear  off  her  clothes,  and  use  indecent  language  in  a 
voice  other  than  her  own.  When  the  European  arrived  in 
her  room,  the  devil,  speaking  through  the  girl,  threatened 
to  kill  her,  or  the  European,  or  the  individual  who  put 
it  into  her.  Under  the  spelt  of  a  suitable  niantram,  the 
devil  departed,  and  its  return  was  prevented  by  the 
wearing  of  a  yantrara.  The  girl  is  said  to  have  entirely 
recovered,  and  to  have  married  and  settled  down.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  wlio  was  possessed  by  a  devil. 
He  was  found,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Euro- 
pean, lying  down  in  the  court-yard  of  his  house,  clad 
in  an  ample  loin-cloth,  and  with  a  liigli  temperature. 
Suddenly  through  some  invisible  agency,  a  corner  of  the 
loin-cloth  caught  fire,  which  was  stamped  out.  It  then 
caught  fire  in  another  place,  and  eventually  was  riddled 
with  burnt  holes.  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  devil 
manifested  its  influence,  and  sometimes  the  boy  got  burnt. 
A  mantram  was  recilnd,  with  the  result  that  the  burning 
ceased,  and  the  fever  abated.  An  impromptu  yantram 
was  made  out  of  vibhuti  (sacred  ashes),  and  tied  round 
the  boy's  neck.  A  religious  mendicant  came  along  a 
short  time  afterwards,  and  treated  the  boy  for  some 
ordinary  sickness  unconnectetl  with  the  devil,  but  the 
medicine  did  him  no  good.  Finding  the  yantram  round 
his  neck,  the  mendicant  asserted  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
his  failure,  and  ordered  its  removal.  This  the  boy's 
relations  refused  to  permit.     But  the  holy  man  ripped  it 
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off.     Whereon  the  boy  instantly  fell  down  comatose.     In 
recording  these  two  cases,  I  have  reproduced  my  notes 
made  on  the  occasion  of  an  interview  with  the  European. 
A  notorious  Mappilla  dacoit,  who  was  shot  by  the  police 
a  few  years  ago«  and  whom  his  co-religionists  tried  to 
make  a  saint,  was  at  the  time  of  Ins  death  wearing  five 
copper  and   silver  mantram   cylinders  round  his  waist. 
In  a  case  which  was  tried  before  a  Magistrate  in  Travan- 
core,  the  accused,  in  order  to  win  his  case,  had  concealed 
in  his  under-cloth  some  yantrams,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  by  a  sorcerer.     The  plaintiff,  having  got 
scent  of  this,   gave  information,  and  the  charms  were 
handed  over  to  the  Nfagistrate.     In  Vizagapatam  a  most 
efficacious  charm,  supposed  to  render  a  man  invulnerable 
to  every  ill,  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  block  wool,  given 
to  every  one  who  takes  a  black  sheep  for  the  priest  of  a 
temple  on  the  top  of  the   Bopelli   ghat.     A  European 
official    in   the    same    district    informed    me    that  his 
autograph  and  seal  were  put  to  a  strange  use.     A  Magis- 
trate told  him  that  ho  wanted  to  tear  up  some  old  abkftri 
(li(|Uor)  liconsos,  but  a  man  implored  him  not  to  do  so, 
as  they  had  brought  him  life  for  a  year,  and  were  there- 
fore worshipped.     So  the  medicine  was  water,  in  which 
an  old  license  had  been  dipped.     In  Vizaeapatnm  a  mix* 
ture  of  gingelly  oil,  the  red  dye  which   women  use,  and 
other  ingrcMlients,  put  into  a  small  piece  of  hollow  bamboo, 
mid   worn  on  the  arm,  is  said  to  prott*ct  a  man  against 
being  shot  with  a  bow  or  musket. 

Lean  children,  es{)ecially  of  the  Mala,  Madiga  and 
Cliakkiliyan  classes,  are  made  to  wear  a  leather  strap 


specially   made  for  them   by  a    Chakkiliyan,   which  la 
believed  to  help  their  growth. 

Animal  superstitiuns. — One  of  the  occupations  of  the 
Knravikiirans  (bird-meuj,  a  class  uf  Alarnthi-speaking 
bird-catchers,  pig-breeders,  and  bfggiirs,  is  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  spurious  jackal  horns,  known  as  naii- 
kombu.  To  catch  the  jackals,  they  make  an  enclosure  of 
a  net,  inside  which  a  man  seats  himself,  armed  with  a 
big  stick.  He  then  proceeds  to  execute  a,  perfect  imita- 
tion of  the  jackal's  cry,  on  hearing  which  the  jnckals 
come  running  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  are  beaten 
down.  Sometimes  the  entire  jackal'a  head  is  sold,  skin 
and  all.  The  process  of  manufacture  of  the  horn  is  as 
follow.s.  After  the  brain  has  been  removed,  the  skin  is 
stripped  off  a  limited  area  of  tln^  gkuil,  and  the  bone  at 
the  place  of  junction  of  tlie  sagittal  and  lanibdoid  sutures 
above  the  occipital  foramen  is  filed  awaj,  so  that  only  a 
point,  like  a  bony  outgrowth,  is  left.  The  skin  is  then 
brought  back,  and  pressed  over  the  little  horn,  which 
pierces  it.  The  horn  is  also  said  to  be  made  out  of  the 
molar  tooth  of  a  dog  or  jackal  introduced  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  piece  of  jackal's  skin,  round  which  a  little 
blood  or  turmeric  paste  is  smeared,  to  make  it  look  more 
natural.  In  most  cases,  only  the  horn,  with  a  small 
piece  of  skull  and  skin,  is  sold.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
the  skin  from  the  part  where  Ihe  horn  is  made,  a  piece 
of  ekin  is  taken  from  the  snout,  where  the  long  black 
hairs  are.  Tlie  horn  then  appears  surrounded  by  long 
black  buphy  hairs.  The  Kiiruvikarans  rxplain  that,  when 
they  see  a  jackal  with  sucli  long  Iiairs  on  the  top  of  his 
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head,  they  know  that  he  possesses  a  hom«  A  horn 
vendor,  whom  I  interviewed,  assured  me  that  the  possessor 
of  a  horn  is  a  small  jackal,  which  comes  out  of  its  hiding- 
place  on  fulUmoon  nights  to  drink  the  dew.  According 
to  another  version,  the  horn  is  only  possessed  by  the 
leader  of  a  pack  of  jackals.  The  Sinhalese  and  Tamils 
alike  reg€urd  the  horn  '*  as  a  talisman,  and  believe  that 
its  fortunate  possessor  can  command  the  realisation  of 
every  wish.  Those  who  have  jewels  to  conceal  rest  in 
perfect  security  if,  along  with  them,  they  can  deposit  a 
narri-coraboo."  *  The  ayah  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
possesses  such  a  talisman,  remarked  ''Master  going 
into  any  Law  Court,  sure  to  win  case.  '*  Two  of  these 
spurious  horns,  which  I  acquired  from  a  wandering 
Kuruvikaran,  were  promptly  abstracted  from  my  study 
table,  to  bring  luck  to  some  Tamil  member  of  my  staff. 

The  Gadabas  of  Vizagapatam  will  not  touch  a  horse, 
as  they  are  palanquin-bearers,  and  have  the  same 
objection  to  the  rival  animal  that  a  cal>driver  has  to 
a  motor-car.  In  South  Canara  none  but  the  lowest 
Paraiyan  will  rub  down  a  horse. 

Native  physicians,  in  the  Tamil  districts,  are  said  to 
prei>are  an  unguent,  into  the  composition  of  which  the 
eyes  of  the  slender  Lor  is  (Ijoris  gracilis)^  the  brain  of 
the  dead  offspring  of  a  primipara,  and  the  catamenial 
blood  of  young  virgins  enter,  as  an  effective  preparation 
in  necromancy.  The  eye  of  the  Loris  is  also  sought  after 
for  making  a  prepaiation,  which  is  believed  to  enable  the 
possessor    to    kidnap  and    seduce    women.      A  young 
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married  student  at  a  college  attribnt^'d  his  illness  to  the 
administration  by  his  wife  of  a  love  philtre  containing 
the  brains  of  a  baby,  winch  bad  been  exhumed  after 
burial.  Among  the  Paraiyans,  and  some  other  castes,  a 
first  born  child,  if  it  ia  a  male,  is  buried  near  or  even 
within  the  house,  so  that  its  corpse  may  not  be  carried 
Rway  by  a  witch  or  sorcerer,  to  be  used  in  magic  rites.* 
A  love  philtre,  said  to  be  composed  of  the  charred  remains 
of  a  mouse  and  a  spider  was  recently  sent  to  the  Chemical 
Examiner  to  Government  for  analysis  in  a  suspected 
poisoning  case. 

There  is  a  belief  that  the  urine  of  a  wild  monkey 
(kondamuchcha),  which  it  dischargos  in  a  thick  stream, 
possesses  the  power  of  curing  rheumatic  pains,  if  applied 
to  the  affected  parts  with  a  mixture  of  garlic.  Some  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  villages  of  Kurnool  obtain  a  sale 
eveu  for  stones  on  which  this  monkey  has  urinated,  and 
hilt-people  suffering  from  chronic  fever  sometimes  drink 
its  blood. t  The  flesh  of  the  black  monkey  (Nilgiri 
langur)  is  sold  iu  the  Nilgiri  bazaars  as  a  cure  for 
w  hoo  ping-co  ugh . 

It  is  on  record  that  the  Tanjore  Nayakar,  having 
betrayed  Madura  and  suffered  for  it,  was  told  by  his 
Brahman  advisers  that  he  had  better  be  born  again.  So 
a  colossal  cow  was  cast  in  bronze,  and  the  Nnyakar  shut 
up  inside.  The  wife  of  his  Brahman  guru  acted  as 
nurse,  received  him  in  her  arras,  rocked  liira  on  her  knees, 
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and  caressed  him  on  her  breast,  and  he  tried  to  cry  like 
a  baby.* 

When  a  person  rises  in  the  morning,  he  shoald  not 
face  or  see  a  cow's  head,  but  should  see  its  hinder  parts. 
This  is  bi'cause  of  a  legend  that  a  cow  killed  a  Br&hman 
by  goring  him  with  its  horns.  In  some  temples  a  cow  is 
made  to  stand  in  front  of  the  temple,  with  its  back 
towards  it,  so  that  any  one  entering  may  see  its  face. 
k  story  is  told  at  Cochin  that  the  beautiful  blue  and 
white  tiles,  which  adorn  the  floor  of  the  synagogue,  were 
originally  intended  for  a  former  Raja  of  Cochin.  But  a 
wily  Jew  declared  that  bnllock's  blood  must  have  been 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  glaze,  and  offered  to  take 
them .  off  the  hands  of  the  Raja,  who  was  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

At  a  sale  of  cattle,  the  vendor  takes  a  small  quantity 
of  straw  in  his  hand,  and,  putting  some  cow-dung  on  it, 
presents  it  to  the  purchaser.t  This  transaction,  which 
is  called  erukaziththu  koduththal  (giving  cow-dung) 
seals  the  contract.  The  five  products  of  the  cow  (pancha- 
gavyam) — milk,  curds,  butter,  urine,  and  faeces — are 
taken  by  Hindus  to  remove  pollution  from  confinement, 
and  a  voyas^o  across  the  seas  to  Europe,  other  causes. 
Owners  of  cattle  take  their  sick  animals  round  the  hill 
at  Tirukazhukunram  on  a  Tuesday  in  performance  of  a 
vow,  with  the  belief  that  their  health  will  be  thus 
restoro<l.  Saris  (fenialr  cloths)  with  the  figures  of  cows 
printed   on   them    are   made  by  the   cotton-printers  of 
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Uasulipatam  and  other  places.  Brfthman  widows  beliere 
that  wealing  such  cloths  will  bring  a  blessing  on  them. 

The  Setnbaliguda  Gadabag  believe  that  apiece  of  wild 
bofTalo  horn,  buried  in  the  ground  of  the  vilUige,  will 
avert  or  cure  cattle  disease.*  And  the  Bilinvaa  of  South 
Canara,  who  are  employed  as  toddy- tappers,  believe 
that,  if  they  beat  the  spatho  of  the  cocnanut  palm  with 
the  bone  of  a  buffalo  which  has  been  killed  by  a  tiger, 
the  yield  of  toddy  will,  if  the  bono  has  not  touched  the 
ground,  be  greater  tlian  if  an  ordinary  bone  is  used. 

The  common  striped  squirrel  was  employed  in  th« 
construction  of  tie  bridge  which  Kama  was  constructing 
to  connect  Kameswaram  island  with  Ceylon.  Seeing 
the  3<|Hirn'l  fatigued  with  its  labours,  Kama  sympatheti- 
call3'  stroked  its  back  with  the  throe  middle  6ngers  ot 
his  right  hand,  the  marks  of  which  were  left  behind. 
In  Vizagapatani  one  of  the  most  valued  charms  is  called 
chemru  raonsa,  described  as  being  a  small  musk  rat 
only  an  inch  and-ii-halE  long,  very  scarce,  and  only  found 
on  rocky  hills.  It  is  worn  in  a  gold  or  silver  box  on  the 
arm,  and  is  supposed  to  render  a  man  invulnerable 
against  sword  cuts  and  musket  shota. 

"  At  Knhir  in  Mysnrc,"  Mr.  S.  K.  Sundara  Charlu 
writos.t  "there  is  believed  to  be  a  regular  goddess  of 
scorpions,  nudcr  whose  seat  there  lives  and  thrives  a 
brood  of  scorpions,  over  wliom  she  presides.  Another 
belief  is  iliiit  scorpions  have  the  power  of  reviving, 
even  after  being  completely  crushed  into  pulp.     We  are, 
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therefore,  gravely  warned  not  to  rest  secure  till  the 
enemy  has  been  actually  cremated.  It  is  commonly  said 
in  South  India  that  the  scorpion  has  great  reverence  for 
the  name  ot*  Ganesa,  because  it  is  supposed  that  when, 
on  seeing  a  scorpion,  one  cries  out,  *  Pulliyar  annai'  (in 
the  name  of  Oanesa),  the  scorpion  will  suddenly  stop ; 
the  truth  of  the  matter  being  that  any  loud  noise  is 
heard  by  the  scorpion,  and  arrests  its  motion/' 

The  peon  (attendant)  in  the  zoological  laboratory 
of  one  of  the  Madras  colleges  would  put  his  hand  with 
impunity  into  a  jar  of  live  scorpions,  of  which  he  believed 
that  only  a  pregnant  female  would  sting  him  with  hurt. 
He  was  doubtless  unaware  that,  in  Senegambia,  men 
of  the  scorpion  class  affirm  that  scorpions  of  a  very 
deadly  kind  will  run  over  their  bodies  without  poison- 
ing them.*  A  sweeper  man,  who  had  a  mole  on  Ids 
back  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  scorpion,  believed 
himself  to  be  immune  against  scorpion  sting,  and  would 
confidently  insert  the  poison-spine  of  a  live  scorpion 
into  his  skin.  In  a  letter  to  a  medical  officer  a  native 
wrote  that  •*  whon  a  pregnant  woman  is  stung  by  a 
scorpion,  the  child  whirli  is  in  the  womb  at  the  time  of 
such  stinging,  when  dt»livere<l,  does  not  suffer  from  the 
sting  ol  a  scorpion,  if  ever  it  were  to  be  stung  in  its  life- 
time." Among  quaint  ronuMlies  for  scorpion  sting  may 
be  noted  sitting  witli  :in  iron  crowbar  in  the  mouth,  and 
tho  application  of  chop|M*d  lizj^nl  over  the  punctui'e. 
The  excrement  of  liznrds  fed  on  scorpions  is  Iwlieved 
to  be*  an  effective  remedy. 

•  FrAMr,  ToiemiUB,  1887. 
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If  the  offapring  of  a  primipara  dies,  it  is  buried  in  h 
place  wbert-  jackals  can  get  at  it.  It  is  believed  that,  if 
a  jackal  does  not  make  a  sumptuous  meal  off  the  corpae, 
thi)  woman  will  not  be  blessed  with  more  children.  The 
hjaiun  is  bolieved  to  beat  to  death,  or  strangle  with  its 
tail  people  whom  it  seizes.  The  head  of  a  hja^ua  is  some- 
times buried  in  cattle-sheds  to  prevent  cattle  disease.  Its 
incisor  leeth  are  tied  round  the  loins  of  a  woman  in  labour, 
to  lessen  her  pains."  There  is  a  belief  that,  when 
a  bear  seizes  a  man,  it  tickles  him  to  death  without 
biting  or  violence,!  Bears  are  supjiosed,  owing  to  the 
molti-lobulated  external  ap[)earance  of  the  kidueys,  to  ■ 
gain  an  additional  imr  of  these  organs  every  year  of  their 
life  The  bite  of  a  rat,  cat,  or  monkey  is  commonly 
believed  to  give  vise  to  asthma.  It  is  believed  that  the 
flesh  or  blood  of  some  animal;?,  which  have  certain  organs 
hirgely  developed,  will  cui'e  disease  of  corresponding 
organs  in  the  liuinan  subject.  For  example,  the  flesh  of 
jackals,  wliicli  arc  crfdited  with  the  possession  of  very 
powei'fii!  lungs  is  believed  to  cure  asthma.  And  the  fat 
of  the  peiicock,  which  moves  gracefully  and  easily,  ia 
supposed  to  cure  stiff  joints.  For  a  simUar  reason  women 
rub  the  blood  of  the  small  garden  bat  into  the  dilated 
lobes  of  their  ears,  so  as  to  strengthen  tliem. 

In  connection  with  tifjers,  the  following  extract  from 
the  diary  of  a  native  forest  officer  may  be  quoted. 
"  Up  a  trei',  where  I  adliere  with  much  pain  and 
discomposure,  while  the  tiger  roaring  in  a  very  awful 
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manner  on  the  fire-liuo.  This  is  very  inconsiderate  tiger, 
and  causes  me  great  griefs,  as  I  have  before  reported  to 
your  honour.  This  two  times  he  spiled  my  work,  coming 
and  shouting  like  thunder,  and  putting  me  up  a  tree,  and 
making  me  behave  like  an  insect.  I  am  not  able  to  climb 
with  agility  owing  to  stomach  being  a  little  big  from  bad 
water  of  this  jungle.  Chenchumans  can  fly  up  tree 
quickly.  This  is  a  very  awful  fate  for  me."  Some 
years  ago,  a  drinking  fountetin  was  erected  at  the 
Madras  museum,  in  which  the  water  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lion.  It  entirely  failed  in  its  object  as  the 
native  visitors  would  not  use  it,  because  the  animal  was 
represented  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  Some  Hindus  in 
Madras  believe  that  it  would  be  unlucky  for  a  newlj 
married  couple  to  visit  the  uiuseum,  as  their  offspring 
would  be  deformed  as  the  result  of  the  mother  having 
gazed  on  the  skeletons  and  stuffed  animals. 

Should  a  crow  come  near  the  house,  and  caw  in  its 
usual  rapid  raucous  tones,  it  means  that  calamity  is  im- 
pending. But,  should  the  bird  indulge  in  its  peculiar 
prolonged  guttural  note,  happiness  will  ensue.  If  a  crow 
keeps  on  cawing  incessantly  in  a  house,  it  is  believed 
to  foret^jll  the  coming  of  a  guest.  The  belief  is  so  strong 
that  some  women  prepare  more  food  than  is  required  for 
the  household  There  is  also  an  insect  called  virunthoo 
poochee,  or  guest  insect.  The*  crow  is  lielieved  to  possess 
only  one  eye,  which  moves  from  socket  to  socket  as  occa- 
sion demands.  The  belief  is  founded  on  the  legend  that 
an  Asura,  disguised  as  a  crow,  while  Kama  was  sleeping 
with  his  head  in  SIta'slap  in  the  jungles  of  Dandak  a,  pecked 


at  lier  breasts,  so  that  blood  issued  therefrom.  On 
waking,  Rama,  obaerving  the  blood,  and  learning  the 
cause  of  it,  clipped  a  bit  of  Btraw,  and,  after  infusing  it 
with  the  Brahma  astra  (niiracHloue  weapon,  let  it  go 
against  the  crow  Asura,  who  appealed  to  Rama  for 
mercy.  Taking  pity  on  it,  Kama  asked  the  Asura  to 
offer  one  of  its  eyes  to  the  weapon,  and  saved  it  from 
death.  Since  this  time  crows  are  suppoat-d  to  have  only 
one  eye.  In  Mahibar  there  is  a  belief  that  ill-luck  will 
resalt  if,  on  certain  days,  a  crow  soils  one's  person  or 
clothes.  The  evil  can  only  be  removed  by  bathing  with 
the  clothes  on,  and  propitiating  Brahmans.  On  other 
days  the  omen  is  a  lucky  one.  On  sradh  (memorial) 
days,  piudams  (balls  of  cooked  rice)  are  offered  to  the 
crows.  If  they  do  not  touch  ttiom,  the  ceremony  ia  be- 
Heved  not  to  liave  been  properl)'  performed,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  dead  man  are  not  satisfied.  If  the  ciows,  after 
repealed  trials,  fail  to  eat  tlie  rice,  the  celebrant  makes  up 
his  mind  to  satisfy  these  wishes,  and  the  crows  aro  then 
suppo-sed  to  relish  the  balls.  On  one  occasion  my  assist- 
ant rtarf  in  canip  on  the  Pahii  hills,  the  higher  altitudes  of 
which  are  still  uninhabited  by  crows,  and  he  had  perforce  to 
march  down  to  the  |)laius,  in  order  to  perform  the  annual 
ceremony  for  his  deceased  father.  When  an  Urali  man 
lias  been  exconimunicateii  from  his  caste,  he  must  kill  a 
sheep  or  goat  before  the  eldeis,  and  mark  hia  foreliead 
with  its  blood,  lie  then  gives  a  feast  to  the  assembly 
and  puts  part  of  tlie  food  on  the  ruof  of  his  house.  If  the 
crows  eat  it,  he  is  received  back  into  the  caste.*     A  native 
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clerk  soiuetime  ago  took  leave  in  anticipation  of  sanction 
on  receipt  of  news  of  a  death  in  his  family  at  a  distant 
tos^Mi  His  excuse  was  tliat  his  elder  brother  had,  on 
learning  that  his  son  had  seen  two  crows  in  coitu^  sent 
him  a  post-card  stating  that  the  son  was  dead.  The  boy 
turned  out  to  be  alive,  but  the  card,  it  was  explained, 
was  sent  owing  to  a  superstitious  belief  that,  if  a  person 
sees  two  crows  engaged  in  sexual  congress,  he  will  die 
unless  one  of  his  relation  sheds  tears.  To  avert  this  catas- 
trophe, false  news  as  to  the  death  are  sent  by  the  post  or 
telegraph,  and  subsequently  corrected  by  a  letter  or 
telegram  annouDcing  that  the  individual  is  alive.  There 
is  a  legend  current  in  the  Kavarathi  island  of  the 
Lacca<1ives,  that  a  Mappilla  tangal  (priest)  once  cursed 
the  crows  for  dropping  their  excrement  on  his  person, 
and  now  there  is  not  a  crow  on  the  island.  The  Kois 
of  the  Godavari  district  believe  that  hell  is  the  abode 
of  an  iron  crow,  which  feeds  on  all  who  go  there. 
Some  years  ago  a  rumour  spread  in  the  Koi  villages 
that  an  iron  cock  was  abroad  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  upon  the  first  village  in  which  it  heard  one  or  more 
cocks  crow  it  wouhl  send  a  grievous  pestilence,  and 
decimate)  the  village.  In  one  instsince  at  least  this 
led  to  the  immediate  extermination  of  all  the  unfortunate 
cocks  in  that  viUage.  I  auj  informed  by  Mr.  Jayaram 
Mudaliar  that  the  Khonds  will  not  kill  crows,  a*  this 
would  bo  a  sin  amoimting  to  the  killing  of  :i  ineni\. 
According  to  their  legend,  soon  after  the  creatioxzi  o^  t^^ 
world  there  was  a  family  consisting  of  an  a£S^  luati 
and  woman,  and  four  children,  who  died  one   i3^\^v  ^^^ 
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to  one  comer  of  the  bier.  The  fowl  is  buried  with  the 
deceased.  Those  castes  which  do  not  eat  fowls  replace 
it  bj  the  bolt  of  the  door.*  A  west  coast  housewife, 
when  she  buys  a  fowl,  goes  through  a  mystic  ritual  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  lost.  She  takes  it  thrice  round 
the  fire-place,  saying  to  it  "  Roam  over  the  country  and 
the  forest,  and  come  home  safe  again."  Among  the 
Tamils,  if  a  burial  takes  place  on  a  Saturday,  a  fowl  must 
also  be  buried,  or  dire  calamity  will  overtake  the  house. 

By  some  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  keep  pigeons 
about  a  dwelling-house,  as  they  are  believed,  on  account 
of  their  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg,  to  lead  to  poverty. 
House  sparrows  are  credited  with  bringing  good  luck  to  a 
house  in  which  they  build  their  nests.  For  this  purpose, 
when  a  house  is  under  construction,  holes  are  left  in  the 
walls  or  ceiling,  or  earthen  pots  are  hung  on  the  walls 
by  means  of  nails  or  pegs,  as  an  attractive  site  for  nesting. 
One  method  of  attracting  sparrows  to  a  house  is  to  make 
a  noise  with  rupeis  as  in  the  w^i  of  counting  out  coins. 
Some  native  physicians  prescribe  the  flesh  and  bones  of 
cock  sparrows  for  those  who  have  lost  their  virility.  The 
birds  aro  cleaned,  and  put  in  a  mortar  together  with  other 
medicinal  ingre(li<*nts.  Tht^y  are  poundiMl  together  for 
several  hours,  so  that  the  artificial  heat  produced  by  the 
ojMTation  (*onverrs  the  mixture  into  a  pulpy  mass,  which 
is  takf'ii  by  the  patient  in  small  doses.  The  flesh  of  quails 
and  patridi^es  is  also  believ'od  to  possess  remcnlial 
propert  ies. 


•  J.  8.  r.  Maokeuie.  Ind.  Ant.,  11.,  1873. 
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Ill-luck  will  follow,  should  an  owl  sit  on  the  house  top, 
or  perch  ob  the  hough  of  a  tree  near  the  house.  One 
screech  forebodes  death ;  two  screeches  success  in  any 
approaching  undertaking;  three  the  addition  bv  marriage 
of  a  girl  to  tiie  family  ;  four  a  disturbance  ;  five  that  the 
hearer  will  travel.  Six  screeches  foretell  the  coming  of 
guests;  seven  mental  distress  ;  eight  sudden  death  ;  and 
nine  signify  favourable  results.  A  species  of  owl,  called 
pulUi,  is  a  highly  dreaded  and  ominoua  bird.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  cause  all  kinds  of  illness  to  children,  resulting 
in  eraaciation.  At  the  soiinil  of  its  screeching,  children 
are  taken  into  a  room,  to  avoid  its  furtive  and  injurious 
gaze.  Various  propitiatory  ceremonies  are  performed 
by  specialists  to  secure  its  irood-will.  Amulets  sire  worn 
by  ohildi-en  :n  a  preventive  against  its  evil  influences. 
To  warn  otV  the  unwelcome  intruder,  broken  pots, 
painted  with  black  and  white  dots,  are  set  up  on  house 
tops.  And  sometimes  a  house,  which  hns  been  visited  by 
an  owl,  is  locked  up  and  vacated  for  si.K  months,  and 
then  onco  more  occupied  after  the  performance  of  certain 
rites.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  W.  Francis  *  that,  in  the 
Bcllary  district,  the  flat  roofs  of  many  houses  may  be 
seen  decked  with  rags  fluttering  from  sticks,  piles  of 
broken  pots,  and  so  forth.  These  are  to  scai'e  away  owls, 
which,  it  is  saiii,  sometimes  vorait  up  blood,  and  some- 
times milk.  If  they  sit  on  a  house  and  bring  up  blood, 
it  is  bail  for  the  inmates;  if  tnilk,  good.  But  the  risk 
of  the  vomit  turning  out  to  be  blood  is  apparently  more 
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feaveil  than  the  off  chance  of  its  proving  to  be  railk  is 
hoped  for,  and  it  is  thought  best  to  be  on  the  safe  Bide, 
and  keep  the  owl  at  a  distance. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  connected  with  the 
Brahrnani  kite.  When  a  person  is  ill  in  a  house,  his  people 
vow  to  oflFer  a  few  pounds  of  mutton  to  the  kite  on  the 
patient's  recovery.  It  is  believed  that,  should  the 
offering  be  acceptable,  the  sick  person  will  speedilj 
get  better,  and  the  kite  will  come  to  demand  its  meat, 
making  its  presence  known  by  sitting  on  a  tree  near  the 
house,  and  crying  plaintively.  The  shadow  of  a  Brfihmani 
kite  falling  on  a  cobra  is  said  to  stupify  the  snake.  A 
person  who  has  a  Ganida  machchai  or  Garuda  reka 
(Garuda  mole  or  mark)  on  his  body  is  believed  to  have 
such  an  influence  over  cobras,  that,  however  fierce  they 
may  be,  they  become  quiet  on  his  approach. 

The  following  story  is  current  concerning  the  sacred 
vultures  of  Tirukazhukunram.  The  Ashtavasus,  or 
eight  crods  who  guard  the  eight  points  of  the  compass, 
did  p<?nanco,  and  Siva  appeared  in  person  l)efore  them. 
But,  bocominjr  angry  with  them,  he  cursed  them,  and 
turned  them  into  vultures.  When  they  asked  for  forgive- 
ness, Siva  directed  that  they  should  remain  at  the  temple 
of  Vedagiri  Iswarar.  Three  pairs  of  the  binls  died 
durin<r  the  last  three  yu<ranis,  and  one  pair  still  survives 
(plate  XV).  Those  birds  come  to  the  temple  daily  at  noon 
for  food,  and  the  temple  priests  say  that  they  will  never 
come  to^etlier  if  sinners  an?  ))resent  in  the  crowd  which 
assembles  at  the  U^mple. 


It  ia  believed  that,  if  a  yoang  crow-pheasant  ia  tied  by 
an  iron  chain  to  a  tree,  the  mother,  as  aoon  as  she  discoTers 
the  captive,  will  go  and  fetcli  a  certain  root,  and  by  its 
aid  easily  break  the  iron  chain,  which,  when  it  snaps, 
will  be  converted  into  gold.  The  temple  or  blue-rock 
pigeon  is  greatly  venerated  by  natives,  who  consider 
themselves  highly  favoured  if  the  birds  bnild  in  their 
houses.  Shonld  a  death  occur  in  a  house  where  there  is 
a  tame  pigeon  left,  all  the  birds  will,  at  the  time  of  the 
fnneral,  circle  thrice  round  the  loft,  and  leave  the  locality^ 
for  ever.  House  sparrows  are  supposed  to  possess  a 
similar  characteristic,  but,  before  quitting  the  house  of 
mourning,  they  will  pull  every  straw  out  of  their  nests. 

Among  certain  wood-cutter  classes,  it  is  believed  that, 
if  a  cranu  crosses  from  left  to  right,  when  a  man  is 
bringing  homo  wood,  he  will  get  a  third  as  much  again 
for  his  fuel.* 

Surgeon-Major  Cornish,  states  t  that  there  is  a  place 
near  Vaisarpadi,  close  to  Madras,  in  which  the  worship 
of  the  living  snake  draws  crowds  of  votarifs,  who  make 
holiday  excursions  to  the  temple,  generally  on  Sundays, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  snakes,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  temple  ground.s.  and,  ho  adds,  probably  so  long  as 
the  desire  of  offspring  is  a  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Imlian  people,  so  long  will  bo  woiship  of  the  serpent,  or 
of  snake-stones,  be  a  popular  cult.  He  describes  further 
how,  at  Riijahrnundry,  he  came  across  an  old  ant-hill  by 
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the  side  of  a  public  road,  ou  which  was  placed  a  modem 
stone  representative  of  a  cobra,  and  the  ground  all  round 
was  stuck  over  with  pieces  of  wood  curved  very  rudely 
in  the  shape  of  a  snake.  These  were  the  offerings  left  by 
devotees  at  the  abode  taken  up  by  an  old  snake,  who 
would  occasionally  come  out  of  his  hole,  and  feast  on  the 
eggs  and  ghi  left  for  him  by  his  adorers.  Around  this 
place  he  saw  many  women  who  had  come  to  make  their 
prayers  at  the  shrine.  If  they  chanced  to  see  the  cobra, 
the  omen  was  interpreted  favourably,  and  their  prayers 
for  progeny  would  be  granted. 

The  safety  with  which  snake-charmers  handle  cobras 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  removal  of  a  stone,  which  supplied 
their  teeth  with  venom,  from  under  the  tongue  or  behind 
the  hood.  This  stone  is  highly  prized  ets  a  snake-poison 
antidote.  It  is  said  to  be  not  unlike  a  tamarind  stone  in 
size,  shape,  and  appearance,  and  is  known  to  be  genuine 
if,  when  it  is  immersed  in  water,  bubbles  continue  to  arise 
from  it,  or  if,  when  put  into  the  mouth,  it  gives  a  leap, 
and  fixos  itself  to  the  palate.  When  it  is  applied  to  the 
punctures  made  by  the  snake'is  poison-fangs,  it  is  said 
to  stick  fast  and  extract  the  poison,  falling  off  of  itself 
as  soon  as  it  is  saturated.  Aft^r  the  stone  drops  off,  the 
poison  which  it  has  absorbed  is  remove<l  by  placing  it 
in  a  vessel  of  milk,  which  becomes  darkened  in  colour. 
A  8|K'cimen  was  submitted  to  Fanidaiy,  who  expressed 
his  bf4ief  that  it  was  a  piece  of  charred  bone,  which  has 
been  filled  with  blood,  and  then  charred  again.^ 

•   y%ds  Yule  anU  Boni«ll,  *  HoUon  JoUoa.* 
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In  Malabar,  Mr.  V.  Govindan  informs  me,  there  are 
mantravttdis,  who  ar*?  believed  to  possess  an  hereditary 
power  of  removing  tlie  effects  of  snake  poison  by  repeating 
mantrams,  and  performing  certain  rites.  If  a  house  is 
visited  by  snakes,  they  can  expel  tliein  by  reciting  certain 
mantraras  on  three  small  pebbles,  and  throwing  these  on 
to  the  roof.  In  cases  of  snake-bite  they  recite  tnantrams, 
and  wave  a  cock  over  the  patient's  body  from  the  bead 
towards  the  feet.  Sometimes  a  number  of  cocks  have 
to  be  srtcriBccd  before  the  charm  works.  The  patient  is 
then  taken  to  u  tank  or  well,  and  a  number  of  pota  of 
water  are  emptied  over  his  head,  while  the  mantravadi 
utters  inanti'ams.  Tbcre  are  said  to  be  certain  revengefid 
snakes,  which,  after  they  have  bitten  a  person,  coil 
themselves  round  the  l)ranches  of  a  tree,  and  render 
the  efforts  of  the  mantravadi  ineffective.  In  such  a 
case  he,  through  thy  aid  of  mantrams,  sends  ants  and 
other  insects  to  harass  tlie  snake,  whicli  comes  down 
from  the  tree,  and  sucks  the  poison  from  the  punctures 
which  it  has  made. 

Of  serpent  worship  on  ihnwest  coast  it  is  written,  in 
the  Cochin  Census  repoit,  li-Ol,  that  "  no  orthodox  Hindu 
will  over  kill  serpents,  even  if  bitten,  for  it  is  believed 
that  any  injury  done  to  them  would  bring  ou  leprosy, 
sterility,  or  ophthalmia.  They  are  propitiated  by  offerings 
of  milk,  plantains,  etc.,  on  certain  days  of  the  year.  The 
Pambumekat  Nambutiri,  in  whose  house  tliey  are  fed  and 
nursed,  is  believed  to  be  proof  against  their  bite  and 
poison.  He  is  the  special  priest  at  certain  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  serpents.     lie  alone  tan  remove  a  serpent 
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grove  from  one  spot  to  another,  or  cut  and  make  use  of 
the  trees  in  it.  No  Hindu,  except  a  Brahman,  will  ever 
make  use  of  even  the  twig  of  a  plant  growing  there. 
The  PuUuvans  sing  in  serpent  groves,  and  perform 
certain  ceremonies." 

It  is  recorded  by  Visscher  •  that  "  in  the  mountains 
and  remote  jungles  of  this  country  ^Malabar)  there  is  a 
species  of  snake  of  the  shape  and  thickness  of  the  stem 
of  a  tree,  which  can  swallow  men  and  beasts  entire.  I 
have  been  told  an  amusing  story  about  one  of  these 
snakes.  It  is  said  that  at  Barcelore  a  chego  (Chogan)  had 
climbed  up  a  oocoannt  tree  to  draw  toddy  or  palm  wine, 
BJDid,  as  he  was  coming  down,  both  his  legs  were  seiied  by 
a  snake  which  had  stretched  itself  up  alongside  the  tree 
with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and  was  sucking  him  in 
gradually  as  he  descended.  Now,  the  Indian,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  country,  had  stuck  his  teifermes  (an 
instrument  not  unlike  a  pruning  knife)  into  his  girdle 
with  the  curve  turned  outwards ;  and,  when  he  was  more 
than  half  swallowed,  the  knife  began  to  rip  up  the  body 
of  the  snake  so  as  to  make  an  opening,  by  which  the 
lucky  man  most  utiexpectedly  was  able  to  escape.  Though 
the  snakes  in  this  country  are  so  noxious  to  the  natives, 
yet  the  ancient  veneration  for  them  is  still  maintained. 
No  one  daros  to  injure  them  or  to  drive  them  away  by 
violence,  and  so  audacious  do  they  become  that  they  will 
somotimos  cre(»p  between  people's  legs  when  they  are 
eating,  and  attack  their  bowls  of  rice,   in   which  case 
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retreat  U  necessary  uotil    the    moQsters    liave    satiated 
themaeWes  and  taken  their  departure." 

"  A  good  snake  shrine,"  Mr.  J.  D.  Ree3  writes,*  "  in 
as  much  an  attraction  in  the  case  of  a  house  on  the 
Malabar  coast  as  a  garden  is  iu  the  case  of  a  villa  at 
Hampstead  or  Harrow-"  Concerning  serpent  worship  in 
Malabar,  Mr.  C.  Karunakara  Menou  writes  as  follows.t 
"  The  existence  of  snake  groves  is  said  to  owe  its  origio 
to  Sri  Parasuraraa,  who  advised  that  a  part  of  every  house 
should  be  set  apart  for  snakes  as  household  gods-  These 
groves  have  the  appearance  of  miniature  reserved  forests 
oa  they  are  considered  sacred,  and  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  against  cutting  down  trees  therein.  The  groves 
contain  a  snake  king  and  i|ueen  made  of  granite,  and  a 
tower-like  structure,  made  of  iaterite,  for  the  sacred 
snakes.  An  important  snake  shrine  is  the  one  at  a  Nam- 
budri  house  called  Pathiriknnnath.  The  whole  place 
looks  like  a  snake  asylum.  In  the  front  verandah  are  a 
series  of  snake  lioies,  which  communicate  with  ant-hilla 
inside  the  house.  The  Nanibudri's  source  of  income  is 
derived  from  the  shrine,  to  which  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  tlie  district  bring  rich  presents  for  the  snakes.  Snakes 
were,  in  olden  days,  considered  a  part  of  the  property. 
It  is  on  record  that  a  certain  famdy  sold  their  ancestral 
home  to  an  individual,  who  cut  down  the  snake  grove, 
and  planted  it  np.  Some  members  of  the  vendor's 
family  begnn  to  suffer  from  cutaneous  disorders.  The 
local  astrologer  was  called  in,  and  attributed  the  ailment 
to  the  wrath  of  tlio  aggrieved  snakes.     When  a  snake  is 

•  HindeeuUiCpQlury,  1904.  1  Calcutta  BsTicw,  1901. 
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seen  inside^  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  house,  great 
care  is  taken  to  catoh  it  without  giving  it  the  least  pain. 
Usuallj  a  stick  is  placed  gently  on  its  head,  and  the 
mouth  of  an  earthenware  pot  is  shown  to  it.  When  it  is 
in,  the  pot  is  loosely  covered  with  a  cocoanut  shell,  to 
allow  of  free  breathing.  It  is  then  taken  to  a  secluded 
spot,  the  pot  destroyed,  and  the  snake  set  at  liberty.  It 
is  considered  to  be  polluted  by  being  caught  in  this  way» 
and  holy  water  is  sometimes  poured  over  it.  Killing 
a  snake  is  considered  a  grievous  sin,  and  even  to  see  a 
suake  with  its  head  bruised  is  believed  to  be  a  precursor 
of  calamities.  Pious  Malayalis,  when  they  see  a  snake 
killed  in  this  way,  have  it  burnt  with  the  full  solemnities 
attendant  on  the  cremation  of  high-caste  Hindus.  The 
carcase  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  silk,  and  burnt  in 
sandalwood.  A  Br&hman  is  hired  to  observe  pollution 
for  some  days,  and  elaborate  funeral  oblations  are  offered 
to  the  dead  snake.  Snakes  are  said  to  fall  in  love  with, 
and  wed  mortal  girls,  whom  they  constantly  pursue 
when  they  are  at  the  bath,  at  meals,  etc.  Gradually  both 
suffer  and  die.  The  snake  never  uses  its  fangs  against 
the  chosen  woman." 

Mischievous  children  and  others,  when  they  see  two 
persons  quarolling,  rub  the  nails  of  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  against  thosf-  of  the  other,  and  repeat  the  words 
**  ^^ungoose  and  suake,  bite,  bite,''  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  the  quarrel  will  become  intensified  and  grow 
more  exciting  from  the  spectators'  point  of  view. 

The  fragrant  male  inflorescence  of  Pamlanus  faseu 
ctilaris  is  believed  to  harbour  a  tiny  snake,  which  is  more 


deadly  than  the  cobra.     Incautious  smelling  of  the  flowera 
may,  it  is  said,  lead  to  death. 

A  snake  skin  is,  in  some  places,  kept  with  valnahle 
clothes,  to  prevent  damage  to  them. 

In  Malabar  a  claas  of  snjike-charmers  (Kurnvan)  go 
about  the  country  exhibiting  snakes.  It  is  conaidered  to 
be  a  great  ant  of  pietj  to  piirchabe  these  animals,  and  fiet 
them  at  liberty. 

"  It  ia  believed,"  Mr.  Gopal  Panikkar  writes,* 
that,  "when  nn  eclipse  takes  place,  Kahu,  the  huge  ser- 
pent, is  devouring  the  sun  or  moon,  as  the  case  may  be. 
An  eclipse,  Ijeing  thue  the  decease  nf  one  of  these  heavenly 
bodies,  people  must,  of  necessity,  observe  pollution  for 
tlie  period  during  wliich  the  eclipse  hists.  When  the 
monster  spits  out  tlie  body,  tlie  eclipse  is  over.  Food 
and  drink  tiikoii  during  an  eclipse  possess  poisonous 
pro|jertie3.  At  the  ind  of  the  eclipse  they  bathe,  to  get 
rid  of  the  pollution.  IVopto  believe  in  the  existence 
inside  the  eirth  of  a  precious  stone  called  maiiikkakkallu. 
These  stones  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  out  of  thb 
gold,  which  has  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  from 
time  iiunieinorial.  Certain  serpents  of  divine  nature  have 
I'een  blowing  for  ages  on  these  treasures  of  gold,  some 
of  which  dwindle  into  a  small  stone  of  resplendent  beauty 
and  brightness  called  manikkani.  The  moment  their 
work  is  finished,  the  serpents  are  transformed  into  winged 
serpents,  and  fly  up  into  the  air  with  the  stones  in  their 

•  M^i-fr*.  Chriii  Coll.  Mii.iB7inp,    ISOC. 
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mouths."  The  Rev.  S.  Nicholson  informs  me  that,  during 
an  eclipse,  a  Mala  woman  will  remain  in  the  house,  and 
bum  the  hoofs  or  horns  of  some  animal,  in  the  hope 
that  the  smell  will  keep  away  the  evil  spirits. 

Among  the  Telugus,  eclipses  are  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  moon  intervening  between  a  money-lender  and  his 
clients.  When  the  client,  exasperated  by  demands  for 
money,  is  about  to  strike  the  money- lender,  the  moon 
intervenes,  and  is  partly  obscured  by  the  striker's  body. 
They  are  also  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  moon  inter- 
vening between  a  sweeper  and  his  son,  when  the  father 
is  about  to  strike  the  son.* 

Natives,  when  seeking  for  treasure,  arm  themselTes 
with  a  staff  made  from  one  of  the  snake-wood  trees  (pao 
da  cobro),  in  the  belief  that  the  snakes  which  guard  the 
treasure  will  retire  before  it. 

When  a  family,  in  Malabar,  is  troubled  by  the  presence 
of  snakes  on  the  premises,  or  when  members  thereof  are 
suffering  from  cutaneous  or  other  disorders,  the  aid  of 
the  astrologer  is  solicited,  and,  if  the  anger  of  a  snake  is 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  infliction,  a  ceremony 
called  painbantuUel  (snake-jumpin^O  or  nagapattu  is 
performed.  A  Pulluvan,  whose  caste  is  said  to  be 
desceiulecl  from  the  suake  doity,  acts  as  tho  pQj&ri  or 
officiating  minister.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  draws  a 
geometrical  desitrn  of  a  snake  on  the  flcvor.  (plate  XVI). 
The  animal  i?*  roprestMited  in  rice  flour,  and  the  spaces 
between    the  roils   are   tilled    in   with   burnt  rice  husk. 


•  M.  N.  VMikatMwmmi.     lod.  AnL,  ZXXl V,  1U06. 
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turmuriu  powder,  powdered  grooii  leaves,  etc.  Fire 
colours  &re  essential,  to  correspODd  with  the  colours 
which  are  visible  on  the  necks  of  serpents.  A  female 
member  of  the  afflicted  family,  who  has  ffisted  during  the 
day,  bathes,  and  sits  on  the  floor  at  the  head  oi  the 
snake.  Her  hair  is  untied,  and  she  holds  in  her  liands 
a  bunch  of  cocoanut  flowers.  The  Pulluvan  plays  on  his 
earthen  pot-drum  (I'ulluva  kudam  plate  XVIIJ  while  a 
Piilluva  woman  keeps  time  with  the  music  by  striking 
a  metal  vessel.  Both  man  and  woman  at  the  same  tiiuo 
sing  songs  in  honour  of  the  serpent  deity.  Gradually 
the  seated  woman  becomes  possessed,  and  begins  to 
quiver,  whili-  wnviiig  Iut  dishevelled  locks.  Moving 
backwards  anil  forwards,  she  rubs  away  the  figure  of  the 
snake  with  the  cocoanut  flowers,  nnd,  rising  up,  bathes 
once  more.  It  may  be  necesaary  to  rub  away  the  snake 
as  many  as  a  hundred  tinier,  in  which  case  the  ceremony 
is  prolonged  over  several  weeks.  Each  time  that  the 
suiike  design  is  destroyed,  one  or  two  men,  with  torches 
iu  their  hands,  portorin  a  dance,  keeping  step  to  the 
Pnlbivaii's  music.  The  family  m.iy  eventually  erect  a 
small  platform  or  shrine?  in  a  corner  of  their  grounds,  and 
worship  at  it  annually.  The  -snake  deity  will,  it  is 
bilieveit,  not  manifest  himself  if  any  of  the  persona  or 
artieh's  retpiired  for  the  cereinony  are  impure,  e.ff.,  if 
the  pot-drum  has  been  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a 
nieneti'uatiug  woman.  The  Pulluvan,  from  whom  a 
drum  was  purcha.sed  t'lU'  the  museum,  was  very  reluctant 
to  part  with  it,  lest  it  should  be  touched  by  an  impure 
woman. 
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Who'll  a  fric'iid  wa."-  erigaged  in  experimeDts  on  snake 
vcfioniy  Hoint-  Dommaras  (jugglers)  a^ked  for  permiadon 
Uj  uubixry  the  cor[i»es  of  the  snakes  and  mongoonea  for 
the  purpose  of  foorl. 

The  liarruleriri  tree-auake,  J^emlrof/his  pictas^  is  more 
droa^lo<l  than  the  cobra  in  the  Tamil  and  Telogu  coon- 
triert.  It  is  l>elieved  that,  after  biting  a  haman  being,  it 
aHceiids  the  nearest  palmjra  palm,  where  it  waits  until  it 
fH^es  tlie  smoke  ascending  from  the  funeral  pyre  of  ita 
victim.  The  only  clianee  of  saving  the  life  of  a  person 
who  liaH  \>W3n  bitten  is  tu  have  a  mock  funeral,  whereat 
H  straw  r*Hig)'  is  burnt.  Seeing  the  smoke,  the  deluded 
snake  comes  down  from  the  tree^  and  the  bitten  person 
recovers. 

An  f'arth-snake,  which  lives  at  Kodaikanal  on  the 
Paini  mountains,  is  cnMiited  with  giving  leprosy  to 
aiiyt>ody  whose  skin  it  licks. 

In  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  a  RusselFs  viper  is 
Htuffrd  with  rice,  and  put  in  an  earthen  pot,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  h('ale<i  with  clay.  The  pot  is  buried  for 
forty  (lays,  and  tln^u  exiiumed.  C  hicken  are  fed  with 
the  rico,  an<l  the  paticMit  is  subsequently  fed  on  the 
chicknns. 

Till*  fat  of  th(*  rat -snake  is  use<l  as  an  external  aj^jili- 
ration  in  IIh*  treatment  of  leprosy. 

A  tnatmcnt  for  cobra  l>it<»  is  to  take  a  chickt*n,  and 
niakt*  a  (l(*««p  nirinion  into  its  kwik  at  the  l>asal  end.  The 
cut  Hurf:u*e  is  applied  to  tht*  ]»uiicturos  made  by  the 
snake's  fan^s,  which  are  o{»encd  up  with  a  kniiie.     After 
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1  time  the  cliickun  dies,  aod,  if  the  patient  hap  not  come 
froond,   more  chickea  mast  be  applied  until  he  is  out  of 
tdanger.     The  theory  is  that  the  poison  is  attracted  by, 
land  eaters  the  blood  of  the  chicken.     A  person  should 
■^  postpone  an  errand  on  which  he  is  starling,  if  he  sees  a 
«  cobra  or  rat  snake.     One  who  dreanLs  that  he  has  been 
H  bitten  by  a  snake  is  considered  to  be  proof  against  snake- 
bite, and,  if  he  dreams  of  a  cobra,  his  wife  or  some  near 
relative  is  believed  to  liave  conceived.     The  sight  of  two 
snakes  coiled  round  each  other  in   Sexual  congress  is 
considered  to  portend  some  great  evil.     An  old  woman, 
during  an   outbreak   of   cholera   at  Bezw&da,  used  to 
inject  the   patients   hypodermically    with    au  aqueous 
solution  of  cobra  venom. 

By  the  Thanda  Pnlayans  of  the  west  coafit,  the  phos- 
phorescence on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors, 
which  fish  in  the  backwaters. 

The  monitor  I'ariuiHfl)  and  crocodile  are  believed  to 
proeecti  from  the  oggs  hiid  bv  one  animal.  The^'  are 
laid,  iiiid  Iiiilched  near  water,  and,  of  the  animals  which 
come  out  of  tlieiu,  some  tind  their  way  into  the  water, 
while  others  remain  on  hind.  The  former  become  croco- 
diles, and  the  latter  monitors.*  The  tail  of  a  chameleon, 
socuted  on  a  Sunday,  i.s  an  excellent  love  philtre.  There 
are  experts  who  ai'e  able  to  iuter[)ret  the  significance  of 
th''  chirping  of  lizards,  which,  tHter  alia,  foretells  the 
approach  of  a  case  of  suake-bite,  and  whether  the  patient 
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will  die  or  not.  The  fail  of  a  lizard  on  different  parts 
of  the  bodj  is  often  taken  as  an  omen  for  good  or  evil, 
according  as  it  alights  on  the  right  or  left  side,  band  or 
foot,  head  or  shoulder.  A  native  of  Cochin  foretold  from 
the  chirping  of  a  lizard  that  a  robbery  would  take  place 
in  a  certain  temple.  In  accordance  with  the  prophecj, 
the  temple  jewels  were  looted,  and  the  prophet  was  sent 
to  prison  under  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  of  the 
thieves,  but  subsequently  released  as  being  innocent. 
There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  children  in  Malabar 
that  a  lizard  (Oalotes  versicolor)  sacks  the  blood  of  those 
whom  it  looks  at.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  catch 
sight  of  this  creature,  they  apply  saliva  to  the  navel, 
from  which  it  is  believed  that  the  blood  is  extracted. 

The  following  case  was  recently  bi*ought  to  my  notice 
by  the  Chemical  Examiner  to  Government.  In  Malabar, 
a  young  man,  apparently  in  good  health,  walked  home 
with  two  other  men  after  a  feast,  chewing  betel.  Arri* 
ving  at  his  home,  he  went  to  sleep,  and  was  found  dead 
next  morning.  Blood  was  described  as  **  oozing  out  of 
his  eyes."  It  was  given  out  that  the  cause  of  death  was  an 
insect,  which  infests  betel  leaves,  and  is  very  )K)isonou8. 
The  belief  in  death  from  chewing  or  swallowing  the 
vethtliilai  or  vettila  poochi  (betel  insect)  is  a  very 
general  one,  and  is  so  strong  that,  when  a  person  suffers 
from  giddiness  after  chewing  betel,  he  is  afraid  that  he 
hcLs  partaken  of  the  poisonous  insect.  Native  gentlemen 
take  particular  care  to  examine  every  betel  loaf,  wipe  it 
with  a  cloth,  and  smear  chunam  over  it,  before  chewing. 
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My  assistant  has  made  enquiries  concerning  tlie  poochi, 
but  no  one  can  tell  him  what  it  is  like.  The  poochi  is 
called  by  Gnndert*  vettila  pampu  or  moorkhan  (snake) 
or  vettila  thel  (scorpion). 

Wien  the  umbilical  cord  of  a  Khondbaby  stoughg  off, 
a  apider  is  burnt  in  the  fire,  and  its  ashes  are  placed  in 
a  coooanut  shell,  mixed  with  castor  oil,  and  ajiplied  by 
means  of  a  fowl's  feather  to  the  navel.  Offerings  of 
milk,  fruit  and  flowers  are  made,  on  certain  ceremonial 
occasions,  to  '  whitfi-ant '  (termite)  hills,  wiiich  are  also 
resorted  to  when  people  are  afflicted  with  ear-ache,  pain 
in  the  eye,  skin  disease,  etc.  'I  hey  pour  milk  and  other 
offrrings  ovpr  tlic  hill,  and  carry  away  some  of  the  earth, 
which  they  apply  to  the  affected  part.  The  cure  is 
expedited  by  calling  in  a  Brahman  to  repeat  mantrams.t 
A  devil,  in  the  disguise  of  a  dung-beetle  of  large  size,  is 
believed  to  haunt  the  house  wherein  a  baby  has  been 
newly  born,  and  the  impact  of  the  insect  against  the 
infant  will  bring  about  its  instant  death.  Quite  recently, 
a  scare  has  arisen  in  connection  with  an  insect,  which  is 
saifi  to  have  taken  up  Its  abode  in  imported  German  glass 
bangles,  which  compete  with  the  indigenous  industry  of 
the  Gazulas.  The  insect  is  believed  to  He  low  in  a 
hole  in  the  bangle  till  it  is  purchased,  when  it  comes  out 
and  nips  the  wearor,  after  warning  her  to  get  her  affairs 
in  order  before  succumbing.  A  specimen  of  a  broken 
bangle,  from  which  the  insect  is  stated  to  have  bnrst 
forth,  and  stung  a  girl  in  the  wrist,  was  recently  sent  to 
me.     But  the;  insect  was  not  forthcoming. 

•  M^lttyslam  Diotionarj'.  *  Bov.  J.  Cain,  Ind.  Ant.,  V,  1870. 
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Witcheraft ;  Sorcery  ;  etc. — Tn  some  places  in  the 
Tamil  districts,  if  a  temple  car  does  not  move  from  its 
position  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  drag  it,  a  lot  of 
people,  who  are  allowed  to  ^et  intoxicated,  we  given 
toddj  mixed  with  castor-oil.  Some  of  this  they  spit  out 
upon  the  wheels  of  the  car,  which  cannot  stand  defile- 
ment, and  proceeds  to  move.  A  copper-grant,  recently 
acquired  at  Tirupati,  records  that  a  car  was  made  for  the 
goddess  Klalikadevi  of  Conjeeveram  by  certain  Pancha- 
lans  (members  of  the  artisan  classes).  While  it  was 
being  taken  to  the  temple,  a  magician  stopped  it  by 
incantations.  The  help  of  another  magician  was  sought, 
and  he  cut  off  the  head  of  his  pregnant  daughter,  su8« 
pended  it  on  the  car,  and  performed  certain  other  rit^. 
The  car  then  moved,  and  the  woman,  whose  head  had 
been  cut  off,  was  brought  back  to  life.  In  favour  of  the 
magician,  who  performed  these  wonders,  certain  endow- 
ments were  made  by  the  Panchalans.  The  grant  is, 
however,  believed  to  be  a  forgery.  A  woman,  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  should  not  see  a  car  adorned  with 
figures  of  a  lion.  Tf  she  does,  the  tradition  is  that 
she  will  give  birth  to  a  monster.  Some  tim*»  ago,  a  man 
was  oporatwl  on  for  a  dermoid  cyst,  and  a  rumour 
quickly  spread  that  he  had  been  delivered  of  twins, 
on  th<»  chance  of  seeing  which  a  large  crowd  collected 
outside  the  hospital. 

Of  a  remarkable  example  of  demon  worship  in  Tinne- 
veily.  Dr.  Caldwell  wrote*  that  **  an  Kuropean  was  till 
recently  worshipped  as  a  domon.     From  the  rude  verses, 
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which  were  aiiog  in  cooTiection  with  his  worship,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  an  Kngliah  officer,  who  was 
mortally  wonnded  at  the  taking  of  tho  Travancore  lines 
in  1809,  and  was  buried  aboat  twenty-five  miloa 
from  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  a  sandy  waste,  where,  a 
few  years  after,  his  worship  was  established  by  the 
Shanans  of  the  neighbourhood.  His  worship  consist-ed 
in  tho  offering  to  his  manes  of  spiritnous  fiqnors  and 
cheroots." 

At  Girigehalli,  in  the  Anantapur  district,  is  a  temple 
concerning  which  the  story  goes  that  the  stomach  of  the 
villag^e  goddess  was  once  opened  by  an  avaricions  indivi- 
dual, who  expected  to  find  treasure  within  it.  The  deity 
appeared  to  him  in  a  drram,  and  said  that  he  shonld 
suffer  like  pain  to  that  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  her, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  some  internal  com- 
plaint.* A  few  years  ago,  in  the  Bellary  district,  the 
god  ia  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  man,  and  promised 
him  wealth  if  ho  would  sacrifice  his  son  to  him.  At 
that  time  the  man  had  only  one  child.  Bat  the  god 
said  "  A  son  will  bo  born.  Do  not  fear.  I  shall  revive  the 
son,  and  give  you  wealth,"  Within  a  year  a  second 
child  was  born.  Him  the  father  took  to  the  shrioe,  and 
cut  his  throat  with  a  sword,  after  offerings  of  a  buffalo 
and  gitat  had  proved  of  no  avail  in  securing  the  promised 
riches.  Tlio  man,  whoso  story  I  heard  from  himself  in 
the  lock-np,  had  apparently  implicit  belief  that  the  god 
would  biing  tho  child  to  life  again. 
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So  mo  yoars  ago,  a  native  of  the  west  ooast,  believing 
that  troasuro  was  hidden  on  his  property,  took  council 
with  an  astrolof^or,  who  recommended  the  performance 
of  a  human  sacrifice,  which  happily  was  averted.  There 
is  a  widespread  belief  that  treasure  will  be  found 
beneath  any  tree  or  plant,  which  exhibits  abnormal 
growth. 

fn  a  recent  case  in  Mysore,  two  men  were  charged 

with  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of  a  female  infont,  and 

one  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.     The  theory 

of  the  prosecution  was  that  the  child  was  killed,  to  be 

offered  8us  a  sacrifice  with  the  object  of  securing  hidden 

treasure,  believed  to  be  lying  underground  near  the  scene 

of  the  murder.     A  witness  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 

that  the  second  accused    was    the  pfljari  of  the  Qan- 

gamma  temple.      He  used  to  tell  people  that  there  was 

hidden  treasure,  and  that,  if  a  human  sacrifice  was  offered, 

the  treasure  might  be  got.     He  used  to  make  pQja,  and 

tie  yantrams.     He  also  made  special  pQjas,  and  exorcised 

devils.     Another  witness  testified  that  her  mother  had 

burie<l  some   treasure  during  her  lifetime,  and  she  asked 

the  pQjari  to  discover  it.     He  came  to  her  house,  made 

an  oarthen  image,  and   did    pflja  to  it.      He   dug  the 

ground  "in  three  places,  but  no  treasure  was  found.     In 

dealing  with  this  evidence  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the 

Judges  (»xprf*ssod  their  opinion  that  **  the   testimony  of 

theso  witnesse^^  is  absolutely  irrelevant,  as  the  facts  they 

S(K»ak  of,  c»ven    if  bt^Iievetl  unreservedly,  have  no  logical 

connection   with  the  guilt  of  either  of  the  accused  men. 

It  is    well    known   that  ignorant   persons  have  various 


saperstitioQs  about  the  discovery  uf  liiddcu  trtfasurp,  and 
the  facts  that  the  secooJ  accused  either  sharod  eiucfa 
Buperatitious  beliefs,  or  traded  on  the  credulity  of  his 
Deighbours  by  his  preteosiona  of  lipHcial  occult  power, 
and  that  a  Sanyasi  had  some  four  years  ago  given  out 
that  treasure  might  be  discovered  by  means  of  a  human 
8acri6ce,  cannot  justify  any  inference  that  the  second 
accused  would  have  acted  on  the  last  suggestion,  esj)e- 
cially  when  the  witnesses  cannot  even  say  that  the  second 
accused  heard  the  Saii^-asi's  aiiggestion."  The  temple 
was  searched,  and  the  following  articles  were  found: — 
"three  roots  of  the  banyan  tree  having  suralay  (coil) ; 
a  suralay  of  the  banyan  tree,  round  which  two  roots  were 
entwined ;  a  piece  of  banyan  root ;  and  a  wheel  {alada 
chakra)  made  of  banyan  root.  Besides,  there  wei-e 
a  copper  armlet ;  copper  thyati  (charm  cylinder) ;  nine 
copper  plates  on  which  letters  were  engraved  ;  a  copper 
mokka  mattoo  (copper  plate  bearinjj  tif;ures  of  deities) ; 
a  piece  of  thread  coloured  red,  white  and  black,  for 
tying  yautrams ;  a  tin  case  containing  kappu  (black 
substance),  a  ball  of  huinan  hair,  and  a  pen-knife. 
There  was  also  a  deal  wood  box  containing  books  and 
papers  relating  to  Bhuta  \'idya  (black  art).  Cliakrams 
(wheels)  were  inscribed  on  the  books  and  papers.'' 

Tlieorotically,  human  sacrifice  is  efficacious  in  warding 
off  devils  during  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  or 
big  bridge.  And  to  the  iutlucuce  of  such  evil  spirits  tho 
death  of  several  workmen  by  accident  in  a  cutting  on 
the  railway,  which  was  under  construction  at  Cannanore, 
was     attributed.      When    a    mantapam    or  shrine    was 
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consecrated,  a  human  sacrifice  was  formerly  conBidered 
necessary,  but  a  cocoanut  is  now  some  times  used  as  a 
substitute.  During  the  building  of  a  tower  at  the  Madras 
museum,  just  before  the  big  granite  blocks  were  placed 
in  position,  the  coolies  contented  themselves  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat.  On  the  completion  of  anew  buildingt 
some  castes  on  the  west  coast  perform  certain  pujas,  and 
sacrifice  a  fowl  or  sheep,  to  drive  away  the  devils,  which 
are  supposed  to  haunt  it. 

In  1840,  a  religious  mendiccmt,  on  his  way  back 
from  RamSsvaram,  located  himself  in  a  village  near 
Ramnad,  cmd  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  great  swami, 
gifted  with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  One  evening, 
the  chucklers  (leather-workers)  of  the  village,  observing 
crows  and  vultures  hovering  near  a  group  of  trees,  and 
suspecting  that  there  was  carrion  for  them  to  feast  upon, 
were  tempted  to  visit  the  spot,  where  they  found 
a  corpse,  mangled  most  fearfully,  and  with  the  left  hand 
and  right  le^  cut  off.  Many  nails  were  driven  into  the 
head,  a  garland  was  placed  round  the  neck,  and  the 
forehead  smeared  with  sandal  paste.  It  was  rumoured 
that  a  certain  person  was  ailing,  and  that  the  holy  man 
decreed  that  nothing  short  of  a  human  sacrifice  could 
save  him,  and  that  the  victim  should  bear  his  name. 
The  holy  man  disappeared,  but  was  captured  shortly 
afterwards.* 

In  Coimbatore,  some  years  ago,  a  Qouiidan  munlered 
his  son,  aged  nine  or  ten  years,  to  place  a  murder  at  the 
door  of  an  enemy. 
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In  1900  a  hill-man  m  Vizagapatam  gave  oat  that  he 
was  an  incarnation  of  ooo  of  the  Paudava  brothers,  and, 
in  the  conrae  of  a  few  months,  he  obtained  a  following 
of  five  thousand  people,  who  firmly  believed  in  his  claims 
to  divinity.  All  bis  disciples  bad  to  go  and  cat  sticks 
of  female  bamboos,  on  the  new  (or  full  ?)  moon  of  the 
mouth  Vaiaakha.  These  the  holy  man  blessed,  aiid 
promised  that  from  them  would  issue  shot  and  sbetl, 
whereas  the  guns  of  the  sirkar  (Government)  would 
discharge  only  sand  and  water.  The  raoveineut  eventu- 
ally assumed  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  complexiou, 
but  the  aims  of  the  leaders  wore  never  very  definite,  aud 
the  reason  alleged  for  the  murder  of  two  policemen  was 
their  refusal  to  pay  homage  to  tlie  reputed  swami  or  god. 
A  force  of  armed  police  was  sent  to  arrtst  the  ring- 
leaders, but  they  and  their  adherents  offered  resistance, 
aud  a  number  of  tho  misguided  people  were  killed.  The 
holy  man  himself  was  arrested,  aud  cUurgod  with  abet- 
ment of  the  murder,  but  ho  died  in  jail  before  the  trial. 

When  a  person  is  taken  suddenly  ill,  a  wise  woman 
is  consulted,  who  professes  to  be  able  to  discover  the 
real  cause  of  tho  illness.  Cousultation  with  this  woman 
is  called  getha  aduguta  iu  Telugu,  aud  kani  kelothu  in 
Kanareae.  If  she  says  that  the  illness  is  due  to  some 
evil  spirit,  e.tj.,  Muniswera,  a  pongal  (boiled  rice)  aud 
sacrifice  of  a  fowl  or  goat  (plate  XVIII)  is  inade  to  the 
deity  beneath  a  -nim{Mflia^hadirachia),m  which  tree  Muni 
is  supposed  to  live.  Or  coloured  water  is  waved  three 
times  in  front  of  tho  sick  person.  On  the  dish  containing 
the  water  two  cross-lines  are  made  with  cow-dung,  aud 
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at  the  junction  of  the  lines  a  pit  is  made,  in  which  a 
little  oil  or  ghlia  phtced,  to  feed  a  wick,  which  is  lighted. 
After  the  waving,  a  brass  vessel  is  heated  over  the  wick, 
and  pushed  into  the  cow-dung.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  vessel  is  examined,  and,  if  it  is  found 
sticking  firmly  to  the  traj,  the  devil  has  left  the  patient. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  comes  easily  off  the  cow-dung,  the 
devil  is  still  there,  or  the  illness  is  due  to  some  other 
influence. 

At  cross-roads  in  the  Bellary  district  odd  geometric 
patterns  may  sometimes  be  noticed.  These  are  put  there 
at  night  by  people  suffering  from  disease,  in  the  belief 
that  the  affliction  will  pass  to  the  person  who  first  treads 
on  the  charm.* 

From  Malabar  a  correspondent  writes  as  follows : 
''  I  came  across  a  funny  thing  on  an  embankment  in  a 
rice  field.  The  tender  part  of  a  young  cocoanut  branch 
had  been  cut  into  three  strips,  and  the  strips  fastened 
one  into  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  At  the 
apex  a  reed  was  stuck,  and  along  the  sides  and  base 
small  flowers,  so  that  the  thing  looked  like  a  ship  in  full 
sail.  My  Inspector  informed  me,  with  many  blushes, 
that  it  contained  a  devil,  which  the  sorcerer  of  a  neigh- 
bouriug  village  had  cut  out  of  a  young  g^rl.  Mrs. 
Bishop,  in  her  book  on  Korea,  mentions  that  the  Koreans 
do  exactly  the  same  thing,  but,  in  Korea,  the  devil's 
prison  is  laid  by  the  wayside,  and  is  carefully  stepped 
over  by  every  passer-by,  whereas  the  one  I  saw  was 
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laid  on  a  jiadtly  bund,  and  carefully  avoided  by  my  peons 
(onWrlies)  and  others." 

Mr.  Q.  F.  Paddison  informs  me  that,  in  case  of 
sickno93  among  the  Havaraa  of  Vizajrapatam,  a  buffalo  la 
tied  np  near  the  door  of  the  house.  Ilerb-s  and  rioo  in 
fmall  phitters,  and  a  little  brass  vessel  containing  toddy, 
balls  o£  rico,  flowers  and  raodicine,  are  brought  with  a 
bow  and  arrow.  The  arrow  is  thicker  at  tho  basal  end 
than  towards  the  tip.  Tho  narrow  part  goes,  wlien  shot, 
throogh  a  hole  in  front  of  the  bow,  which  is  too  small  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  the  rest  of  tho  arrow.  The  Beju 
(wise  woman)  pours  some  toddy  over  the  herbs  and  rice« 
and  daub.s  thr  patient  over  the  forehead,  breasts, 
stomach,  and  back.  She  croons  out  a  long  incantation 
to  tho  goildesH,  stopping  at  intervals  to  call  out  "  daru  ", 
to  attract  the  god<lp33's  attention.  She  then  takes  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  shoots  twice  into  the  air,  and,  stand- 
ing behind  the  kueeling  patient,  shoots  balls  of  medicine, 
stuck  on  the  tip  of  th«  arrow,  at  her.  The  construction 
of  the  arrow  is  such  that  tho  balls  are  dislodged  from 
its  tip.  The  patient  is  thus  shot  at  all  over  the  body 
which  is  bruised  by  the  impact  of  the  medicine  balls 
Afterwards  the  Beju  shoots  one  or  two  balls  at  tho 
buffalo,  which  is  taken  to  a  path  forming  the  village 
boundary,  and  killed  with  a  tangi  (jixeV  The  patient 
is  then  daubed  with  the  blood  of  tho  buffalo,  rice 
and  toddy,  and  a  feast  conclndos  the  ceremonial,  Mr. 
Paddison  gave  some  medicine  to  the  Porojas  of  Vizaga- 
patara  during  an  e[)idemic  of  cholera  in  a  village.  They 
all  took  it  eagerly,    but,  as  he  was  going  away,  asked 
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whether  it  would  not  be  a  quicker  cure  to  put  the  witch 
in  the  next  village,  who  had  brought  on  the  cholera, 
into  jail.  In  the  3ame  district  a  man  was  discovered 
sitting  outside  his  house,  while  groans  proceeded  from 
within.  Tie  explained  that  ho  was  ill,  and  his  wife 
was  swinging  on  nails  with  their  points  upwards,  to 
cure  him. 

The  annual  festival  at  the  temple  at  Karamadai  in 
the  Coimbatore  district,  is  visited  by  about  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  pilgrims,  l>elonging  for  the  most  part  to 
the  lower  classes.  In  case  of  sickness  or  other  calamity 
they  take  a  vow  to  perform  one  of  the  following  : — 

(1)  To  pour  water  at  the  feet  of  the  idol  inside  the 
temple.  Each  devotee  is  provided  with  a  goat-skin  bag, 
or  more  rarely  a  new  earthen  pot.  He  goes  to  the  tank, 
and,  after  bathing,  fills  the  bag  with  water,  carries  it 
to  the  temple,  and  empties  it  before  the  idol.  This  is 
repeated  a  number  of  times  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vow.  If  the  vow  be  a  life-long  one,  it  has  to  be 
performed  every  year  until  death. 

(2)  To  give  kavalam  to  Dftsans  (n'ligious  mendi- 
cants). Knvalam  consists  of  plantain  fruits,  cut  up  into 
small  slices,  and  mixed  with  sugar,  jaggery,  fried  grain,  or 
beaton  rice.  The  Disaris  are  attached  to  the  temple,  and 
wear  short  drawers,  with  strings  of  small  brass  bells 
tied  to  thoir  wrists  and  atikles.  They  appear  to  be 
posRi*ss<  (1,  and  move  wildly  about  to  the  l>oating  of  drums. 
As  they  go  about,  the  devotee  puts  some  of  the  kavalam 
into  their  mouths.  The  Dasaris  oat  a  little,  and  spit  ont 
the  remainder  into  the  hands  of  the  devotees,  who  eat  lU 


This  is  believed  to  care  all  diseases,  and  to  give  cliildren 
to  those  who  eat  it.  In  addition  to  kavalani)  some  put 
betol  leaves  ioto  the  mouths  of  the  Dasans,  who,  after 
chewing  thein,  spit  them  into  tlie  nioutlia  of  the  devotees, 
At  uight  the  Dasaris  carry  large  torches  made  of  rags, 
on  which  tlie  devotees  pour  ghi.  Some  people  say  that, 
many  years  ago,  barren  women  used  to  take  a  vow  to 
visit  the  temple  at  the  festival  time,  and,  after  offeriug 
kavalam,  havp  sexual  intercourse  with  the  Uasaris.  The 
temple  authorities,  however,  profess  ignorance  of  this 
practice. 

At  Bangalore  a  monthly  festival  is  held  iii  honour  of 
Gnrumurthi  Swami,  at  wliich  women,  disturbed  by  the 
spirits  of  drowned  persons,  become  posst'ssed.  She  ia 
dragged  by  the  hair  of  tlio  head  to  a  tree,  to  which  a 
lock  of  the  hair  is  naileil.  She  fliiifr-i  licrself  al)out  in  a 
frenzy,  and  throws  herself  on  the  ground,  leaving  the  lock 
of  hair,  torn  out  by  the  roots,  fastened  to  the  tree  by 
the  nail.  Evoutually  the  spirits  go  up  the  tree,  and  the 
woman  recovers  herself.* 

In  some  places  in  Southern  India,  before  a  womau 
is  confined,  the  room  in  wliu^h  her  confinement  is  to  take 
place  is  smeared  with  cow-dung,  :in<i,  in  the  room  at  the 
outer  gate,  I'l  th(^  height  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
floor,  sruall  wet  cow-duTig  cakes  are  fixed.  They  are 
stuck  to  the  Willi,  and  covered  with  margosa  {Uelia 
Azitilirac/ilii)  leaves  and  cotton  seeils.  The  cakes,  with 
the  leaves  aud  seeds,  are  supposed  to  have  a  ^ivvnt  power 
in  averting  evil  s|iirits  from  entering  the  room,  and  doing 
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mischief  to  the  Dewly-bom  baby,  or  the  lying-in  woman.* 
In  tlie  Telagn  country,  it  is  the  custom  among  some 
castes,  e.ff.y  the  Kapua  and  Gamallas,  to  place  twigs  of 
Balanites  Boxharghii  or  Calofropis  gigantea  on  the  floor 
or  in  the  roof  of  the  lying-in  chamber.  Sometimes  a 
garland  of  old  shoes  is  hung  on  the  door-post  of  the 
chamber.  A  fire  is  kindle<i,  into  which  pieces  of  old 
leather,  hair,  nails,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones  of  animals 
are  thrown,  in  the  belief  that  the  smoke  arising  there- 
from  will  protect  the  mother  and  child  against  evil 
spirits.  Among  some  classes,  when  a  woman  is  pregnant, 
her  female  friends  assemble,  pile  up  before  her  door  a 
quantity  of  rice-husk,  and  set  (ire  to  it.  To  one  door 
post  they  tie  an  old  shoe,  and  to  the  other  a  bunch 
of  tulasi  (On'mtttn  sanctuvi)^  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  any  demon.  A  bitch  Is  brought  in,  painted,  and 
marked  in  the  way  that  the  women  daily  mark  their  own 
foreheads.  Incense  is  burnt,  and  an  oblation  placed 
before  it.  The  woman  then  makes  obeisance  to  it, 
and  makes  a  meal  off  curry  and  rice,  on  which  cakes 
are  placed.  If  there  is  present  any  woman  who  has 
not  Ihxmi  hlessiMl  with  children,  she  seizes  sonm  of  the 
cakes,  in  the  ho|K^  that,  by  so  doing,  she  may  ere  long 
have  a  child. t 

A  log(»nd  is  current  in  the  Jjaorailives  that  a  Mappilla 
tangal  (priest)  of  tlie  Kavarathi  island,  h(»aring  the  cries 
of  a  woman  in  lahonr,  pray(Ml  to  God  that  the  women 
of  the  island  might  sufTer  from  no  such  pains  in  future. 


•  8.  IC  NaUm  SMtri,  Ind.  Ant.,  XVIII,  18SH. 
t  Rot.  J.  Cain,  Ind.  Ant.,  IV,  1875. 
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So  stroug  13  the  belief  in  the  iiurauDity  from  tlie  paiigs 
of  child-birth,  which  was  Urns  obtained,  thiit  the  women 
of  the  neighbouring  islands  go  over  to  Kavaratbi  for 
delivery,  in  order  to  have  an  easy  confinement.* 

In  some  places,  when  a  woman  is  in  labour,  her  rela- 
tions keep  on  measuring  out  rice  or  paddy  into  a  measure 
close  to  the  lyiug-in  room,  in  the  belief  that  delivery 
will  be  accelerated  thereby,  and  I  havi;  heard  of  a  gun 
being  fired  off  in  an  adjacent  room  with  the  same  object. 
A  pregnant  woman  may  not  look,  at  a  temple  car  when  it 
is  being  drawn  along  with  the  image  of  the  god  seated 
in  it.  Nor  may  such  a  woman  witness  an  eclipse  of  the 
8UI1  or  moon,  ad  tho  oiT-spring  would  have  hare-lij>  or 
other  deformity.  It  is  recorded  in  '  thu  Travels  of  the 
Jesuits  '  (175--'j  that  the  superstitious  Indians  fancy  that 
a  dragon  swallows  thu  sun  ajul  moon  during  eclipses, 
and  thereby  takes  them  from  our  sight.  "  To  make  the 
pretended  monster  disgorgL'  the  mighty  morsels,  they 
make  a  dreadful  liui'ly-burly  ;  and  such  of  their  wives  as 
are  with  child  shut  themselves  up  very  assiduously,  and 
dare  not  stir  out,  for  fear  lest  this  terrible  dragon,  after 
having  swallowed  the  moon,  should  do  the  lite  to  their 
children."  In  JIalabar  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar  are,  in 
cases  of  protracted  labour,  pressed  over  the  abdomen  of 
the  woman  from  above  downwards. 

Virgins,  pregnant  women,  and  children  are  usually 
warned  not  to  approach  the  following,  as  evil  spirits  seek 
them  for  their  abode  : — 
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The    pTpal    tree     (Ficus    religiosa)^  and    nim    or 
margosa  tree. 

Tamarind  tree,* 

Some  natives  believe  that  sleeping  under  a  tamarind 
tree  causes  impotence. 

Hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  other  disorders  are,  in 
Malabar,  ascribed  to  possession  by  devils,  who  can  also 
cause  cattle  disease,  accidents,  and  misfortunes  of  any 
kind.  Throwing  stones  on  housos,  and  setting  fire  to 
the  thatch,  are  supposed  to  be  their  on iinary  recreations, 
and  the  mere  mention  of  a  certain  Nambutiri  family 
name  is  enough  to  drive  them  away.f  In  Malabar,  when 
epidemics  break  out,  the  human  representative  of  the 
goddess,  in  whose  body  she  manifests  herself  in  the 
shape  of  hysterical  leapings,  yells,  and  shouts,  goes  to 
any  houne  infected,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  casts  out 
the  evil  spirit  from  the  patient,  who  recovers. J 

An  old  Brahman  woman,  in  the  Bellary  district, 
complained  to  the  police  that  a  Stldra  woman  living 
in  her  neighbourhood,  and  formerly  engaged  by  her 
as  sweeper,  had  l>een  throwing  stones  into  her  house  for 
some  nights.  The  Sadra  woman  admitted  that  she 
h£ul  done  so,  because  she  was  advised  by  a  Lingayat 
priest  that  the  remedy  for  intermittent  fever,  from 
which  she  was  suffering,  was  to  throw  stones  at  an  old 
woman,  and  extract  some  blood  from  her  body  on  a  new 
or  full  moon  day.  This  su[)erstition  seems  to  be  fully 
believed  in  by  the  lower  classes. 


*  K.  Brikiiutalijar.  Ind.  Ant.,  XXI,  ISini. 

t  B.  a<)Tin4»  Naniliiar,  Ind.  Ki'Tirw,  UKiQ. 
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A  few  years  ago  there  was  very  scanty  rain  in  and 
around  Hadagalli  in  the  Bellary  district.  In  these  parte 
it  ia  the  beUef  of  superstitious  people  that,  if  lepers  are 
buried  wiien  they  die,  rain  will  not  visit  that  part  of  the 
country  where  their  corpses  have  been  deposited.  So 
they  disinter  the  boditis,  and  throw  the  remains  thereof 
into  the  Tungabadra  river,  or  burn  them.  A  man,  who 
waa  supposed  to  bo  a  leper,  died,  and  was  buried. 
Someone  disinterred  Uis  skeleton,  put  it  in  a  basket,  and 
hung  it  to  a  tree  with  a  garland  of  flowers  round  its  neck. 
The  tSuperintendent  of  Police,  coming  across  it,  ordered 
it  to  be  disposed  of. 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  -Madras  Presidency,  a  woman 
was  supposed  to  be  possessed  with  a  devil,  and  an 
exorcist  was  consulted,  who  declared  that  a  human 
sacrifice  was  necessary.  A  victim  was  selected,  and 
made  very  drunk.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  the  blood, 
mixed  with  rice,  was  offered  to  the  idol.  The  body 
was  then  hacked  so  as  to  deceive  the  police,  and  thrown 
into  a  pond.* 

Five  persona  were  charged  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
Coimbatore  Sessions  with  the  mufder  of  a  young  woman. 
The  theory  put  forward  by  the  prosecution  wag  that  two 
of  the  accused  practised  sorcery,  and  were  under  the 
delusion  that,  if  they  could  obtain  the  fcetua  from  the 
uterus  of  a  woman  who  was  carrying  her  first  child,  they 
woidd  Ije  able  to  work  some  wonderful  spells  with  it. 
With  this  object  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
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other  three  accused  to  murder  a  joung  married  woman, 
aged  about  seventeen,  who  was  seven  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  brutally  murdered  her,  cutting  open 
the  uterus,  removing  the  foetus  contained  therein,  and 
stealing  her  jewels.  The  five  accused  persons  (three  men 
and  two  women)  were  all  of  different  castes.  Two  of 
the  men  had  been  jointly  practising  sorcery  and  '  devil 
driving '  for  some  years.  And  it  was  proved  that,  about 
two  years  before,  they  had  performed  an  incantation  near 
a  river  with  some  raw  beef,  doing  ptlja  near  the  water's 
edge  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  had  also  been  over- 
heard  talking  about  going  to  a  certain  man's  house  to 
drive  out  devils.  Evidence  was  produced  to  prove  that 
two  of  the  accused  decamped  after  the  murder  with  a 
suspicious  bundle,  a  few  days  before  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  to  Tiruchengodu,  where  there  is  a  celebrated 
temple.  This  bundle,  it  was  suggested,  contained  the 
uterus,  and  was  taikon  to  TiruchengSdu  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  some  charms.  When  the  quarters  in 
which  two  of  the  accused  lived  were  searched,  three 
palm-leaf  books  were  found,  containing  mantrams 
reganling  the  [)ili  suniyam,  a  process  of  incantation  bj 
means  of  which  sorcerers  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  kill 
people.  **  There  can  be  little  doubt  prhnd  facie  **  the 
record  states,  '*  that  the  fii^t  and  fourth  accused  were 
takc*n  into  the  conspiracy  in  order  to  decoy  the  deceased. 
The  inducement  offered  to  them  wats  most  probably 
immense  wealth  by  the  working  of  charms  by  the  second 
and  third  accused  with  the  aid  of  the  foetus."  The 
medical   evidence    showed  that   the   dead  woman   was 


pregnant,  and  that,  after  her  throat  had  been  cot,  the 
uterus  was  taken  out. 

The  Rev.  J.  Caatets  inforraa  me  that  he  once  saw 
a  man  beinf;  initiated  into  the  mysteriea  of  the  magician's 
art.  The  apparatus  included  the  top  of  the  skuU  of  a 
firat-boni  male  child  inscribed  with  Tamil  characters. 

Tlie  following  forma  of  sorcery  in  Malabar  are 
de«cribed  by  Mr.  Walhouse.*  Let  a  sorcerer  obtain  the 
corpse  of  a  maiden,  and  on  a  Sunday  night  place  It  at 
the  foot  of  a  bhfita-ha anted  tree  on  an  altnr,  and  repeat 
a  hondred  timea  Ora  !  Hrim  I  Hrnm !  O  gofhieea  o? 
Malaysia,  who  poflsessest  us  in  a  moment  1  f'ome  I 
Come  I  The  corpse  will  then  be  inspired  by  a  demon, 
and  rise  up;  and,  if  the  demon  be  appeased  with  flesh 
and  nrrack,  it  will  answer  all  (juestions  put  to  it.  A 
human  bone  from  a  burial  ground,  over  which  powerful 
mnntrams  have  been  recited,  if  thrown  into  an  enemy's 
house,  will  cause  his  ruin. 

Concerning  sorcery  on  the  west  coast  the  Travancore 
Census  Commissi  oner,  1001,  writes  as  follows.  "The 
forms  of  sorcery  familiar  to  the  people  of  Malabar  are 
of  three  kinds — (I)  kaivisham,  or  poisoning  food  by 
incantations  ;  (2)  tho  employinont  of  Knttichchattan,  a 
mysteriously-working  ruiscliicvous  imp;  (3)  setting  up 
spirits  to  haunt  inon  ami  thi  ic  houses,  nnd  cause  illness 
of  all  kinds.  The  most,  miscliievous  imp  of  Malabar 
demonology  is  siti  aimoviug  ipiiji-Ioving  little  spirit,  as 
black  as  iiight,  and  nbout  the  size  of  a  wdl-nourished 
twi'lve-year  old  boy.    Some  people  say  that  they  have  seen 
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him  vis-a-vis,  having  a  forelock.     There  are  Nampfltiris 
in  Malabar,  to  whom  these  are  so  many  missiles,  which 
they  may  throw  at  anybody  they  choose.     They  are,  like 
Shakespeare's  Ariel,  little  active  bodies,  and  most  willing 
slaves  of   the  master  under  whom  they  happen  to  be 
placed.     Their   victims  suffer  from   unbearable  agony. 
His  clothes  take  fire ;  his  food  turns  into  ordure ;  his 
beverages  become  urine ;  stones  fall  in  showers  on  all 
sides  of  him,  but  curiously  not  one  on  him;    and  his 
bed  becomes  a  literal  bed  of  thorns.     He  feels,  in  fact,  a 
lost  man.    With  all  this  annoying  mi.'^chief ,  Kuttichchattan 
or  Boy-Satan  does  no  serious  harm.     He  oppresses  and 
harasses,  but  never  injures.     A  celebrated  Brfthmin  of 
Ghanganacheri  is  said  to  own  more  than  a  hundred  of 
these  Chattans.    Household  articles  and  jewelry  of  value 
may  be  left  in  the  premises  of  the  homes  guarded  by 
Chattan,  and  no  thief  dares  to  lay  his  hand  on  them. 
The    invisible   sentry   keeps'   diligent    watch   over   his 
master's  property,  and  has  unchecked  powers  of  move- 
ment in  any  medium.     As  remuneration  for  all  these 
services,  the  Chattan   demands  notliinti;   but   food,  but 
that  in  a  large  measure.     If  starvf^d,  the  Ohattans  would 
not   hesitate  to  remind  the  master  of  their  |X)wer,  but, 
if  ordinarily  cared  for,  they  ivould  be  his  most  willinsr 
drudges.     As   a   safeguard  against   the    iuKniU'   power 
secured  for  the  master  by  Kuttichchattan,  it  is  laid  down 
that  malign  acts  comniittfd  through  his  instrumentality 
recoil  on  the  prompter,  who  dies  either  childless  or  after 
frightful  physical  and  mental  agony.     Another  method 
of  oppressing  humanity,  believed  to  be  in  the  power  of 
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Borcerera,  ta  to  make  men  and  women  possessed  with 
spirits.  Here,  too,  women  are  more  subject  to  their 
evil  influeiicp  than  men.  Delayed  puberty,  permanent 
sterility,  and  still-births  are  not  nncommon  illo  of  a  devil- 
poasesaed  woman.  Sometimes  the  spirits  sought  to  be 
exorcised  refuse  to  leave  the  body  of  the  victim,  unless 
the  sorcerer  promises  them  a  habitation  in  hifi  own 
componnd  (grounds),  and  iirrauges  for  daily  offerings 
being  given.  This  is  agreed  to  as  a  matter  of  unavoid- 
able ueccfsity,  and  money  and  lands  are  conferred  upon 
the  raautravfidi  NampQtiri  to  enable  him  to  fulHl  his 
promise."  If  an  evil  spirit  is  not  a  powarful  ono,  the 
sorcerer  makc^  it  take  a  vow  that  it  will  not  trouble  any- 
one in  the  future,  and,  in  return,  offers  to  il  the  blood  of 
fowls,  a  i^oat,  etc.  Ho  then  orders  the  spirit  to  climb  a 
tree,  and  drives  three  large  iron  uails  into  the  trunk 
thereof.  As  iron  is  disliked  by  spirits,  the  result  is  to 
confine  the  evil  spirit  in  the  tree,  for  it  cannot  descend 
beyond  the  nails, 

Some  Bluitas  have  human  mistresses  and  concubmea. 
And  it  is  narrated  that  a  Clictti  in  the  Madura  district 
purchased  a  Mnlabar  dumon  from  a  magician  for  ninety 
rupees.  Hut  hardly  a  day  had  passed  before  the 
undutiful  spirit  fell  iu  love  with  its  new  owner's  wife, 
and  succeeded  in  it-;  nefarious  pur|)oae.* 

"There  iiro,"  Mr.  (Jovirida  Xambiar  writes.f  "certain 
specialists  aniorijr  W;inlravadis  (dealei's  in  ui;i£i;ical  spcOls), 
who  are  known  as   Odiyans,      Coiivictiou  is   deep-rooted 
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that  they  have  the  power  of  destroying  whenever  they 
pleeisei  and  that,  by  means  of  a  powerful  bewitching 
mattar  called  pilla-thilum  (oil  extmcted  from  the  body  of 
an  infant),  they  are  enabled  to  transform  themselves 
into  any  shape  or  form,  or  even  to  vanish  into  air, 
as  their  fancy  may  suggest.  When  an  Odiyan  is  hired  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  man,  he  waits  during  the  night  time 
at  the  gate  of  his  intended  victim's  house,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  bullock.  If,  however,  the  person  is  inside  the 
house,  the  Odiyan  assumes  the  shape  of  a  cat,  enters  the 
house,  and  induces  him  to  come  out.  He  is  subsequently 
knocked  down,  and  strangled.  The  Odiyan  is  also  credited 
with  the  power,  by  means  of  certain  medicines,  of 
inducing  sleeping  persons  to  open  the  doors,  and  come 
out  of  their  houses  oh  somnambulists  do.  Pregnant 
women  are  sometimes  induced  to  come  out  of  their  houses 
in  this  way,  and  they  are  murdered,  and  the  fcetas 
extracted  from  them.  Murder  of  both  sexes  by  Odiyans 
was  a  crime  of  frequent  occurrence  before  the  British 
occupation  of  the  country." 

Concerning  odi  cult  Mr.  Annntha  Krishna  Iyer  writes 
as  follows.*  "  The  disciple  is  taught  how  to  procure 
pilla  thilam  (f(L»tu3  oil)  from  the  six  or  seven  months  foetus 
of  a  youn^  woman  in  her  first  pregnancy.  He  (the 
Paraiyan  magician)  sots  out  at  midnight  from  his  hut  to 
the  house  (»f  the  woman  he  has  selected,  round  which 
ho  walks  S(»veral  times,  shaking  a  cocoanut  containing 
giirusi  (a  compound  of  water  lime  and  turmeric),  and 
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mattering  some  mantraiu  to  invoky  the  aid  of  his  deity. 
Ho  ftlso  draws  a  ^antram  on  the  earth,  taking  spechd  care 
to  observe  the  omens  as  he  starts.  Should  they  be 
unfavonrable,  lie  puts  it  off  for  anotlier  favoorable 
opportauity.  By  the  pottncy  of  his  cult,  the  woman  ia 
made  to  come  out.  Even  if  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  shfi  might  sleep  be  under  lock  and  key,  she 
would  knock  her  head  against  it,  untd  she  found  her 
way  out  Slie  thus  comes  out,  and  yields  herself  to 
the  influence  of  the  Paraiyan  magician,  who  leads  her 
to  a  retired  spot  either  in  the  compoand  (groands),  or 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  strips  her  naked,  and 
aaks  her  to  He  flat.  She  does  so,  am!  the  ehora  kindi 
(gourd  :  Lugfitaria)  is  placed  close  to  the  uterus.  The 
womb  e.xpands,  and  the  foetus  conies  out  in  a  moment. 
A  few  leaves  ef  some  plant  are  applied,  and  the  womb 
contracts.  Sometimes  the  womb  is  filled  with  rubbish, 
and  the  woman  instantly  dies,  ('are  is  taken  that  the 
foetus  does  not  touch  the  ground,  lest  the  purpose  be 
defeated,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  completely  lost. 
It  is  cut  to  pieces,  dried,  and  afterwards  c  xposed  to  the 
smoke  above  a  fire-place.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  vessel 
provided  with  a  hole  or  two,  below  which  there  is  another 
vessel.  The  two  together  are  placed  in  a  larger  vessel 
filled  with  water,  and  heated  by  a  bright  fire.  The  heat 
must  be  so  intense  as  to  aftect  the  foetus,  from  which 
a  kind  of  liquid  drops  down,  and  collects  in  the  second 
vessel  in  an  hour  aud-a-lialf.  Jle  (the  magician)  then 
takes  a  human  skull,  ;tnd  reduces  it  to  a  fine  powder. 
This  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  liquid.     A  mark  ia 
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made  on  the  forehead  with  this  mixture,  and  the  oil 
is  rubb(»(l  on  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  he  drinks 
a  measure  of  cow-dung  water.  He  then  thinks  that  he 
can  assume  the  figure  of  any  animal  he  likes,  and  success- 
fully achieves  his  object  in  view,  which  is  generally  to 
murd(M'  or  maim  a  person. 

**  A  magic  oil,  called  angola  thilum,  is  exti'acted  from 
the  angola  tree  lAlangtum  Lfiiuarc/cii),  which  bears  a  very 
large  number  of  fruits.     One  of  these  is  believed  to  be 
capable  of  descending  and  returnin({  to  its  position  on 
dark  nights.     Its  possession  can  be  attained  by  demons, 
or  by  an  expert  watching  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.     When 
it  has  been  secured,  the  extraction  of  the  oil  involves 
the  same  operations  hs  those  for   extracting   the   pilla 
thilum,  and  they  must  be  carried  out  within  seven  hours. 
The  ((xli)  cult  was  practised  by  the  Parayas  some  twenty 
years  ago  to  a  very  Inrge  extent  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  ( Cochin )  State,  and  in  the  taluks 
of  Palghat  and  Valuvanad,  and  even  now  it  has  not  quite 
died   out.     Cases  of  extracting  the  fcDtus,  and  of  putting 
|)ersons  to  death  by  odi  are  not  now  heard  of  owing  to 
the  fear  of  Government  officials,  landlords,  and  others. 
The  records  of  criminal    courts   attest   the   power  and 
prevalence  of  this  persuasion  among  the  more  intelligent 
and  higher  classes." 

In  a  ca.^e  which  was  tried  at  the  Malabar  Sessions  a 
ft»w  years  a^o,  seveitil  witnessi»s  for  the  prosecution 
deposed  that  a  certain  individual  was  killed  by  the 
process  known  as  odi.  One  man  gave  the  following 
account  of  tbo  process.     Shoot  the  victim  in  the  nape 
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of  the  neck  with  u  blunt  arrow,  and  briii^  liim  down. 
Proceed  to  beat  him  systematically  all  over  tlie  body 
with  two  oticks  (resembling  a  policemaH't*  tninchoou, 
tind  called  odivAddi),  laying  liim  on  his  back,  aud  applyiog 
the  sticks  to  bis  chest  un<\  np  nnd  doM  n  the  sides, 
breaking  all  the  ribs  and  bones.  Tlieu  raise  the  purisoii, 
and  kick  his  sides.  After  this,  force  him  to  takt;  an  oath, 
that  lie  will  never  divulge  the  names  of  his  torturers. 
All  the  witnesses  agreed  about  the  blunt  arrow,  and  some 
bore  testimony  to  the  sticks. 

In  1529  several  natives  of  Malabar  were  charged  with 
having  |)roceeded,  in  company  with  a  Pataiyan,  to  the 
house  ef  a  pregnant  woman,  who  was  beaten  nnd  other- 
wise  ill-treated,  and  with  Iiaviiig  taken  the  foetus  out 
of  her  uterus,  and  introduced  in  lieu  (hereof  the  skin 
of  a  ealf  and  an  earthen  pot.  Tlie  prisoners  confessed 
before  the  police,  but  were  aciiuitted  mainly  on  the  gronnd 
that  ihe  eartlien  pnt  was  of  a  size  which  renderetl  it 
impossible  to  credit  its  introduction  during  life. 

In  18;i-i  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages  in  Malabar 
attacked  a  villaj^e  of  Paraiyas  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
deaths  of  peoftle  and  cattle,  anil  Ihe  protracted  labour  of 
a  woman  in  chil<l-Iied,  had  been  caused  by  the  practice  of 
sorcery  l)v  the  Paraiyas.  'I'hey  were  beaten  inhumanely, 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  llieir  backs,  so  that  several 
died.  The  villagers  were  driven,  bound,  into  a  river, 
immersed  nnder  water  so  as  nearly  to  produce  snfFocatioD, 
aud  their  nwn  childien  were  forced  to  rub  sand  intn  their 
wounds.  Their  settlement  was  then  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  they  were  driven  into  banishment.     Some  Paniyans 
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of  Malabai*  are  believed  to  be  gifted  with  the  power  of 
changing  themselves  into  animals ;  and  there  is  a  belief 
that,  if  thej  wish  to  secure  a  woman  whom  they  lost  after, 
one  of  the  men,  gifted  with  the  special  power,  goes  to 
the  house  at  night  with  a  hollow  bamboo,  and  encircles 
the  house  three  times.  The  woman  then  comes  out,  and 
the  man,  changing  himself  into  a  bull  or  dog,  works  his 
wicked  will.  The  woman,  it  is  believed,  dies  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  Years  ago  it  was  not 
unusual  for  people  to  come  long  distances  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  Paniyans  to  help  them  in  carrying  out  some 
more  than  usually  desperate  robbery  or  murder.  The 
mode  of  procedure,  in  engagements  of  this  sort,  is 
evidenced  by  two  cases,  which  had  in  them  a  strong 
element  of  savagery.  On  both  these  occasions  the  thatched 
homesteads  were  surrounded  at  dead  of  night  by  a  gang 
of  Paniyans  carrying  large  bundles  of  rice-straw.  After 
carefully  piling  up  the  straw  on  all  sides  of  the  building 
marked  for  destruction,  torches  were  applied,  and  those 
of  the  unfortunate  inmates  who  attempted  to  escape 
were  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs,  and  thrust  into  the 
fiery  furnace.  In  1904  some  Paniyans  were  employed 
by  a  Mfippilla  to  murder  his  mistress,  who  waa  pregnant, 
and  thrcaten«*d  that  she  would  noise  abroad  his  responsi* 
bility  for  her  condition.  lie  broodo<l  over  the  matter,  and 
one  day,  meeting  a  Paniyan,  promised  him  ten  rupees  if 
he  would  kill  the  woman.  The  Paniyan  agreed  to  commit 
the  crime,  and  went  with  his  brothers  to  a  place  on  a  hill, 
where  tlie  Mappilla  and  tlie  woman  were  in  the  habit  of 
gratifying  their  passions.     Thither  the  man  and  womaa 
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followed  the  Paniyana,  of  whom  one  ran  out,  and  struck 
his  victim  on  the  head  with  a  chopper.  She  was  then 
gagged  with  a  cloth  by  one  of  the  Paniyans,  carried  soma 
distance,  and  killed.  Two  Paniyana  and  the  Mappilla 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  enchantment  and  spells, 
Mr.  Logan  records  *  that  "  the  family  of  famona  Kadir 
ti-ackers,  whose  services  were  retained  for  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales'  (now  King  Edward)  pro- 
jected shooting  tour  in  the  Anaraalai  mountains,  dropped 
off  most  mysteriously,  one  by  one,  stricken  down  by  an 
unseen  hand,  and  all  of  them  expressing  their  conTiction 
beforehand  fhnt  tliey  were  under  a  certain  individual's 
spell,  and  were  doomed  to  certain  death  at  an  early  date. 
They  were  prol)ably  poisoned,  but  how  it  was  managed 
lemains  a  mystery,  altliough  the  family  was  under  the 
protection  of  a  Kuropeau  gentleman,  who  would  have  at 
once  brought  t()  lij^ht  any  ostensible  foul  pli»y-" 

The  jungle  Kurumbag  of  the  Nilgiris  are  believed  to 
be  necromancers,  and  in  league  with  the  devil.  The 
Knriimba  is  resorted  to  by  the  Badagas  when  they  till 
the  land,  ami  -sow  the  seed.  Otherwise  the  harvest  will 
not  be  j>n)S])fT0U3.  The  Kurumba,  therefore,  turns  the 
first  sod,  wows  tile  (ii'st  handful  of  seed,  and  reaps  the  first 
sheaf  of  grain,  after  invoking  the  god  or  evil  spirit. 
The  Toda  oi-  Badaga  rei^uires  the  services  of  the 
Kurumba  when  he  fancies  that  any  member  of  his  house- 
hold is  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  when  he  wants  to 
remove  the  evil  eye,  to  which  lie  fancies  that  his  children 
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have  been  subjected.     The  Kururaba  does  his  best  to 
remove  the  malady  by  repeating  various  mantrams.     If 
he  fails,  and  if  any  suspicion  is  aroused  in  the  mind  of 
the  Toda  or  Badaga  that  he  is  allowing  the  devil  to  play 
his  pranks  instead  of  loosing  his  hold  on  the  supposed 
victim,  woe  betide  him.     The  wrath  of  the  entire  village, 
or  even  the  whole  tribe,  is  raised  against  the  unhappy 
Eurumba.     His   hut   is   surrounded   at  night,  and  the 
entire  household  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  their  huts 
set  on  fire.     This  is  very  cleverly  carried  out,  and  the 
isolate!  position  of  the  Kurumba  settlements  allows  of 
very  little  clue  for  identification.     In  1835  no  less  than 
fifty-eight  Kuruinbas  were  thus  murdered,  and  a  smaller 
number  in  1H75  and  1882.     In  1891  the  five  inmates  of 
a  single   hut  were   murdered,  and  their  hut   burnt  to 
ashes,  because,  it  was  said,  one  of  them  who  had  been 
treating  a  sick  Badaga  child  failed  to  cure  it.     The  crime 
was  traced  to  some  Kotas  in  conjunction  with  Ba<lagas, 
but  the  District  Judge  disbelieved  the  evidence,  atid  all 
who   were  charged  were  stcquitted.     Some  years  ago  a 
Toda   was  found  dead,  in  a  sitting  posture,  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  near  a  Badaga  village,  to  which  a  part}'  of  Todas 
hnd  o^one  to  collect  tribute*.     The  bodv  wps  burnt,  and 
a  report  th<»n  made  to  t1;e  polic«»  that  the  m:ui  had  been 
munlert^l.     On  enquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  dead 
man  was  supposed  to  have  Innvitehed    a   little    Badaga 
pirl,  who  <lit»d  in  consiMjiienc**  atid  the*  [in^sutnption   was 
that  he  had  been  inurdtTed  bv  thct  Ba(hi<;as  out  of  spite. 
In    Mysore,   if  there  is  a  dispute  as   to  the  village 
boundaries,  the  Holeya  Kuluvftdi  is  believed  to  be  the 


only  person  competent  to  take  the  oath  as  to  how  the 
Iroiindary  ought  to  run.  The  old  custom  for  settling 
such  disputes  is  thua  described  b}'  Mr.  J.  S.  F. 
Mackenzie.*  "  The  Kuluvadi,  caiTying  on  his  head  a 
ball  mnde  of  the  village  earth,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  some  water,  pjisaos  along  the  boundary.  If  he  has 
kept  the  proper  Hne,  every  thing  goes  well  ;  but,  should 
he,  by  accident  even,  go  beyond  his  own  proper  boundary, 
then  the  ball  of  earth,  of  its  own  accord,  goes  to  pieces. 
The  Kuluvadi  is  said  to  die  within  fifteen  days,  and  hla 
house  becomes  a  ruin.     Such  is  the  popular  belief." 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  D.  Taylor  was  called  on  to 
settle  ii  boundary  dispute  between  two  villages  in  Jeypore 
under  the  following  circumstances.  As  the  result  of 
a  pancliayat  (council),  the  men  of  one  village  had  agreed 
to  accept  the  boundary  claimed  by  the  other  party  if  the 
head  of  tlieir  village  walked  round  the  boundary  and  eat 
earth  at  intervals,  provided  that  no  harm  came  to  him 
within  six  month:^,  Tlie  man  accordingly  perambulated 
the  boundary  eating  earth,  and  a  conditional  order  of 
possession  was  given.  Shortly  afterwards  the  man's 
cattle  died,  one  of  Ids  children  died  of  small-pox,  aud 
finally  he  himself  died  within  three  iiiontlin.  The  other 
party  then  claimed  the  land  on  the  ground  that  the  earth 
ijoddess  had  proved  hirn  to  have  perjured  himself.  It 
was  urged,  in  defence,  tliitt  the  man  had  been  made  to 
eat  e;irth  at  such  fi'eijuent  intervals  that  he  contracted 
dysentery,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  earth  eating. 
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The  name  Chedipe  (a  prostitute)  is  applied  to  sor- 
ceresses among  various  classes  in  the  Godavari  district. 
The  Chedipe  is  believed  to  ride  on  a  tiger  at  night  over 
the  boundaries  of  seven  villages,  and  return  home  at 
early  morn.     When  she  docs  not  like  a  man,  she  goea  to 
him  baro-bodied  at  dead  of  night,  the  closed  doors  of 
the  house  in   which  he  is  sleeping  opening  before  her. 
She  sucks  his  blood  by  putting  his  toe  in  her  mouth. 
He  will  then  lie  motionless  and  insensible  like  a  corpse. 
Next  morning  he  feels  uneasy  and  intoxicated,  as  if  he 
had  taken  ganja  (Cannabis  Hatirn)^  and  remains  in  that 
condition  all  day.     If  he  does  not  take  medicine  from 
one  skilled  in  treating  such  cases,  he  will  die.     If  he  is 
properly  treated,  ho  will  be  as  well  as  ever  in  abont  ten 
days.     If  he  makes  no  eflPort  to  get  cured,  the  Chedipe 
will    molest    him    again     and    again,    and,    becoming 
gradually  emaciated,  he  will  dit\     When  a  Chedi|>e  enters 
a  house,  all  those  who  are  awake  will  become  insensible, 
those  who  are  seated  fallinir  down  as  if  they  had  taken  a 
soporific  drug.     Som(*times  she  dnigs  out  the  tongue  of 
the  intended  victim,  who  will  die  at  once.     At  other  tiroes 
slight  abrasion**  will  Ix*  found  on  tlwskin  of  the  intended 
victim,  ami,  when  the  ('hodip<'  jnits  pieces  of  stick  thereon, 
th«»y  l>urn  as  if  burnt  by  lire.     Soinetinu^s  she  will  hide 
behind  a  Inisli,  and,  undn»ssing  thon»,  fall  on  any  passer- 
by  in  the  jungl«',  assuming  the  fc»rni  of  a  tiger  with  one 
of  the  four  K\crs  in  human  form.     When  thus  disguised, 
slie  is  called  Maiulupuli  (enchanting  tiger).     If  the  man 
is  a  bravt?  fellow,  and  endeavours  to  kill  the  Chedipe 
with  any  instruments  he  may  have  with  him,  she  will  run 
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awaj,  and,  if  a  mao  bolonging  to  lier  village'  detects  her 
mischief,  she  will  Hssiirae  her  real  form,  and  answer  inildlj' 
tint  she  is  only  digging  roots.  Tlie  above  story  waa 
obtaiaod  by  a  native  revenue  official,  whon  he  viBitod  a 
Koya  village,  where  he  was  told  that  a  man  had  been 
senteuRed  to  3flveral  yaara'  iiiiprisonmeot  for  being  one" of 
a  gang  who  had  murdered  n  Chedipe  for  being  a  sorcereas. 
In  the  Vizagapatam  district,  where  a  village  waa 
auppoaed  to  contain  a  wit^;h,  the  Dasari  was  called  upon 
to  examine  his  books,  and  name  the  person.  lie  fixed 
on  some  wretched  woman,  whose  front  teeth  were  imme- 
diately knocked  out,  and  her  mouth  tilled  with  filth. 
She  was  then  beat«n  with  sticks.  If  she  cried  out,  she 
was  no  witch.  The  only  stick  that  would  make  a  witch 
cry  out  was  the  jorra  or  castor-oil  plant  switch.  The 
people  believe  that  a  witch,  when  she  wishes  to  revenge 
herself  on  any  one,  climbn  at  uight  to  the  top  of  his  house, 
ami,  making  a  hole  through  the  roof,  drops  a  thread 
down  till  the  end  of  it  touches  the  body  of  the  sleeping 
miin.  Then  she  sucks  at  the  other  end,  and  draws  op 
all  the  blood  out  of  his  body.  Witclie.i  are  said  to  be 
able  to  reinove  all  the  bones  out  of  a  man's  boiiy,  or  to 
deposit  a  fish,  ball  of  hair,  or  rags  in  his  stomach.  The 
town  of  Jeypore  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  ghost.  It 
was  described  as  a  woman,  who  paraded  the  town  at 
midnight  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  from  her  mouth  pro- 
ceeded flames  of  fire.  She  sucked  the  blood  of  any  loose 
cattle  she  found  about,  and,  in  the  same  way,  revenged 
herself  on  any  man  who  had  insulted  lier.* 
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In  1904,  a  case  illustrating  the  prevailing  belief 
in  witchcraft  occurred  in  the  Vizagapatam  hill  tracts. 
The  youngest  of  three  brothers  died  of  fever,  and, 
when  the  body  was  crematod,  the  fire  failed  to  consume 
the  upper  portion.  The  brothers  concluded  that 
death  must  have  been  caused  by  the  witchcraft  of  a 
certain  Khoiid  They  accordingly  attacked  the  latter, 
and  killed  him.  After  death  the  brothers  cut  the 
body  in  half,  and  dragged  the  upper  half  of  it  to  iheir 
own  village,  where  they  attempted  to  nail  it  up  on  the 
spot  where  their  deceased  brother's  body  failed  to  burn. 
The  accused  were  arrested  on  the  spot,  with  the 
fragment  of  the  Khond's  corpse.  They  were  sentenced 
to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the 
High  Court.* 

Of  sorcery  among  the  Oriyas,  Mr.  S.  P.  Rice  tells 
us  t  that  a  girl  was  sufiering  from  mental  disease,  and 
believed  to  be  possessed  of  a  devil.  She  declared  that 
she  was  bewitched  by  a  certain  man,  who  had  to  be 
cured  of  his  power  over  her.  Accordingly,  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  girl  went  to  this  man's  house, 
dragged  him  out  into  the  road,  laid  him  on  his  back, 
and  sat  on  his  chest.  They  tlien  proceeded  to  extract 
his  two  front  teeth  with  a  hammer  and  pincers.  "  It 
does  not  appear  how  the  cure  was  to  work — whether  the 
operators  thought  that  the  words  of  cursing  or  magic, 
coming  through  the  orifice  of  the  teeth,  would  be 
mumbled,  and   thus  lose  some  of  their  incisive  foroe» 
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and  therefore  of  their  power  for  evil,  or  whether  it  wm 
thought  that  the  devil  wanted  room  to  fly  out."  In  the 
Kiatua  district  .1  Mala  weaver  was  suspected  of  practising 
sorcery  by  destroying  men  with  devils,  and  bringing 
cholera  and  other  diseases.  He  was  met  by  certain 
villagers,  and  asked  for  tobacco.  \VTiile  he  stopiied  to  get 
the  tobiicco  out,  he  was  suddenly  seized  and  thrown  on 
the  ground.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and 
his  logs  bound  fast  with  his  waist-cloth.  One  man  sat 
on  his  legs,  another  on  his  waist,  and  a  third  held  his 
head  down  by  tho  top-knot.  His  mouth  was  forced  open 
with  a  pair  of  large  pincers,  and  a  piece  of  stick  was 
thrust  between  the  teeth  to  prevent  the  mouth  closing. 
One  of  the  assistant:^  got  a  atone  as  big  as  a  man'i<  fist, 
and  with  it  struck  the  sorcerer's  upper  and  lower  teeth 
several  times  until  they  were  loosened.  Then  nine  teeth 
were  pulled  out  witli  the  pincers.  A  (piantity  of  milk- 
hedge  {Kuphoi-hia)  juice  was  poured  on  the  bleeding 
gums,  and  tiie  uufortunatc  man  was  left  lying  on  his 
back,  to  free  himself  from  his  bonds  as  best  he  could,* 
In  Nortli  Arcot,  a  few  yeiirs  ago,  a  man  was  believed  to 
have  great  power  over  auimals,  of  which  he  openly 
boasted,  threatenin-r  to  destroy  all  the  cattle  of  one  of 
liis  neighbours.  This  man  and  his  friends  believed  that 
they  could  deprive  tho  sorcerer  ol  his  power  for  evil  by 
drawing  ail  his  teetli,  which  they  proceeded  to  do  with 
fatal  results. 

At  a  village  neai-  Berhampur  in  Ganjam,   Mr.   Rice 
tells    us,t    a    number    of    villagers  went    out   together. 
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By*and-bye,  accoi'ding  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  one  of 
the  party  snggested  a  drink.  Tlie  intended  victim  was 
drugged,  and  taken  along  to  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
or  shrine  containing  what  did  duty  for  the  statue.  He 
was  then  thrown  down  with  his  face  on  the  ground  in 
an  attitude  suggesting  supplication,  and,  while  he  was 
still  in  a  state  of  stupor,  his  head  was  chopped  off  with 
an  axe« 

In  the  Koraput  taluk,  Vizagapatam,  a  wizard  had  a 
reputation  for  possessing  the  power  to  transplant  trees* 
and  it  was  believed  that,  if  a  man  displeased  him,  his  trees 
were  moved  in  the  night,  and  planted  in  someone  else's 
grounds. 

In  the  Godavari  district  a  sorcerer  known  as  the 
ejjugadu  (male  physician)  is  believed,  out  of  spite  or  for 
payment,  to  kill  anotlier  by  invoking  the  gods.  lie  goes 
to  a  p^recn  tree,  and  there  spreads  muggu  or  chunam 
(lime)  powder,  and  places  an  effigy  of  the  intended  victim 
thereon.  He  also  places  a  bow  and  a  bamboo  arrow  there, 
and  recites  certain  spells,  and  calls  on  the  gods.  The 
victim  is  said  to  die  in  a  couple  of  days.  But,  if  he 
undei-stands  that  the  (*jjugadu  has  thus  invoked  the  gods, 
he  may  inform  another  ejjufradu,  who  will  carry  out 
similar  ofierations  under  another  tree.  His  bow  and 
arrow  will  go  to  those  of  the  first  ejjugadu,  and  the  two 
bows  and  arrows  will  fight  as  long  as  the  spell  remains. 
The  man  will  then  bi»  safe.  The  second  ejjugadu 
can  give  the  name  of  the  first,  though  he  luis  never 
known  him. 

Writing  cctncerniup  the  Yerukulas,  Mr.  Fawcett  says 
that  the  warlock  takes  the  i)Osses8iHl  one  by  night  to  the 


oufcsldrts  of  the  village,  and  makes  a  figure  oq  the 
ground  with  powdered  rice,  powders  of  various  colours, 
and  powdered  charcoal.  Balls  of  the  powders,  half 
cocoanut  shells,  betel,  four-anna  pieces,  and  oil  lamps 
are  placed  on  the  baads,  legs  and  abdomen.  A  little 
heap  of  boiled  rice  is  placed  near  the  feet,  and  curds  and 
vegetables  are  set  on  the  top  of  it,  witb  limes  placed  here 
and  there.  The  subject  of  the  incantation  aits  near  the 
head,  while  the  magician  mutters  mantrams.  A  he-goat 
is  then  sacrificed.  Its  head  is  placed  near  the  feet  of  tho 
figure,  and  benzoin  and  camphor  are  waved,  A  little 
grain  is  scattered  about  the  figure,  to  appease  the  evil 
spirits  Some  arrack  i.i  poiin-d  irjtoaftijj,  which  is  placed 
on  the  body  of  the  fiffuro,  and  the  bottle  which  contained 
it  is  left  at  the  head,  'I'lie  limes  are  cut  in  two,  and 
two  cocoanuts  an;  broken.  The  patient  then  walk^  by 
the  left  side  of  the  figure  to  its  legs,  takes  one  step 
to  the  right  towards  the  head  and  one  step  to  the  left 
towards  the  feet,  au<l  walks  straight  home  without 
looking  back.* 

In  a  field  outside  a  village  in  South  Canara,  Mr. 
Wallioust)  noticed  a  largo  square  mai-ked  in  linos  with 
whitewasli  on  tin-  ground,  with  magic  symbols  in  the 
corners  and  the  outline  of  a  liuman  figure  rudely  drawn 
in  the  middle,  Klowors  and  hoiled  rice  had  been  laid 
on  loaves  round  the  figuic.  He  was  informed  that  a  house 
was  to  he  built  on  the  .site  marko<i  out,  and  the  figure 
was  intended  to  ri'present  the  earih-spint  supposed  to  be 
dwelling  in  the  ground.    Without  this  ceremony  being 
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performed  before  the  earth  had  been  dug  up,  it  was  believed 
there  would  be  no  luck  about  the  house.* 

The  following  form  of  sorcery  used,  in  Malabar,  in 
compassing  the  discomfiture  of  enemies,  is  recorded  bj 
Mr.  Walhouse.t  Make  an  image  of  wax  in  the  form  of 
your  enemy ;  take  it  in  your  right  hfiuid  at  night,  and 
hold  your  chain  of  beads  in  your  left  hand.  Then  bum 
the  image  with  due  rites,  and  it  shall  slay  your  enemy  in  a 
fortnight.  Or  a  figure  representing  an  enemy,  with  his 
name  and  date  of  his  birth  inscribed  on  it,  is  carved  out 
of  Stryrhnos  Nux^vomlca  wood.  A  man  tram  is  recited,  a 
fowl  offered  up,  and  the  figure  buried  in  glowing  rioe- 
husk  embers.  Or,  again,  some  earth  from  a  spot  where 
an  enemy  has  urinated,  saliva  expectorated  by  him,  and 
a  small  tuft  of  hair,  are  placed  inside  a  tender  cocoanut, 
and  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  StryrhnoH  Nux-Vhmira.  The 
cocoanut  is  pierced  with  twenty-one  nails  and  buried,  and  a 
fowl  sacrificed.  In  1903  a  life-size  nude  female  human 
figure  (plat<}  XIX)  with  foot  everted  and  directed  back- 
wards, carved  out  of  the  wood  of  Ahlouia  sohohn\  was 
washed  ashore  at  (\ilicut.  Long  nails  had  l^en  driven  in 
all  ov«3r  the  head,  Ixxly  and  limbs,  and  a  lar^e  square  hole 
cut  out  al>(>vo  tlin  uav'jl  lns(*ripti()ns  in  Arabic  chanic- 
tors  w'i'W  scrawled  over  it.  Hy  a  coincidence  the  corpse 
of  a  man  w:us  washnd  aslioro  close  to  tho  figure.  It 
probably  rcp!vscnti»d  tli"  tii^uro  of  a  woman  who  was  pos* 
si'ssi'd  i)y  an  evil  spirit,  which  was  nailetl  to  it  bt*fore  it 
was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  was   made  on  the  Ijacoaflive 
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iBlands,  gome  of  the  residents  on  which  are  famous  as 
necromancers.  In  obstinate  cases  of  poasession  by  an 
evil  spirit,  the  only  remedy  is  to  bind  the  spirit  by 
aliiitting  it  up  in  a  jar,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea.  The 
Kodangallur  (cock-feast)  Bha'gavathi  was  rescued  from 
the  sea  by  a  fishorraau.  It  was  shut  up  in  a  jar,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  a  great  magician.  The  story  is 
repeated  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  spirit  of  a  deceased 
Brahman  (man  or  woman)  is  the  moat  difficult  of  all  to 
propitiate.  A  timber  merchant  at  Calicut  some  time  ago 
spent  more  than  a  thousand  rupees  for  this  purpose. 
He  had  built  a  new  house,  and  on  the  morning  after  the 
knt.ti  puja  (lioiisi'-wnrming)  coremony  his  wife  and 
children  were  coming  to  occupy  it.  Just  as  they  entered 
the  grounds,  a  cow  ran  against  one  of  the  children,  and 
knocked  it  ilown.  This  auiriired  evil,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
the  child  was  attackeii  with  small-pox.  One  child  after 
anotlior  caueht  tlie  disease,  and  at  la.*t  the  man's  wife  also 
got  it.  They  all  rocoveretl,  but  the  wife  was  laid  up  with 
some  uterine  disorder.  The  astrologers  said  that  the 
house  was  once  a  Brahman's,  whose  spirit  still  haunted  it. 
It  had  been  disturbed,  and  must  he  propitiated.  Very 
expensive  ceremi>nies  were  performed  by  Hralimaus  for 
a  fortnight.  The  house  was  sold  to  the  Brahman  priest 
for  a  nominal  price  An  image  of  the  deceased  Brahman 
was  rnjL'icof  i;old,  ami,  after  the  purification  ceremonies, 
taken  to  Hamesvaram,  whore  arrangemonts  were  made 
to  have  <laily  worship  performed  to  it.  The  house,  in 
its  purifier!  state,  was  sold  back  by  the  lir.ahman  priest. 
The  woman  was  taken  to  the  maternity  hospital.     The 
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astrologer  had  predicted  that  the  displeasure  of  the  spirit 
woald  be  exhibited  on  the  way  by  the  breaking  of  dishes 
and  by  furniture  catching  fire — a  very  strange  prediction, 
because  the  bed  on  which  the  woman  was  lying  in  the 
train  caught  fire  by  a  spark  from  the  engine.  After 
the  spirit  had  been  thus  propitiated,  there  was  peace  in 
the  house. 

The  native  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Madras 
found  buried  in  a  corner  of  his  master's  garden  the  image 
of  a  human  figure,  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  an 
enemy  who  wished  to  injure  him.  The  figure  was  made 
of  flour  mixed  with  **  walking  foot  earth,*'  i.e.,  earth,  from 
ground  which  thn  servant  had  walked  over.  Nails,  four- 
teen in  number,  had  been  driven  into  the  hesid,  neck,  and 
estch  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  hip,  knee,  and  ankle.  And 
buried  wi*h  the  figure  were  fourteen  eggs,  limes,  and 
balls  of  camphor,  and  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the  age  of 
the  servant,  and  the  names  of  his  father  and  mother.  A 
Muhammadan  fortune-teller  advised  the  servant  to  bum 
the  effigy,  so  at  midnight  he  made  an  offering  of  a  sheep, 
camphor,  betoUnuts,  and  cocoanuts,  and  performed  the 
cremation  ceremony. 

In  j\  n*c<Mit  note,*  it  is  starti»d  that  curious  phe- 
noin«MiJi  tak«^  plac«»  in  conm^ctioii  with  piTsons  who  are 
possosst'd.  '*  Tlir  victim  su(M(*nly  takos  fire;  lamps  are 
as  sutidenly  extinguislMMl  in  his  presenct*,  evcMi  when  there 
is  not  thi*  slightest  breath  of  air  stirring.  Stones  are 
hurled  at  him  bv  unsfon  ag«»nciis,  and  nauseatius( 
substances  foul  his  foo<i  when  lie  is  at  meals.     For  hours 
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on  end  ha  lies  stretched  on  the  ground  to  all  appearances 
dead,  or  madly  whirls  round  and  round  in  a  frightful 
manner.  After  the  fit  passes  away,  the  worn-out  victim 
eat^  an  incredibl}'  large  quantity  of  food.  If  the  victim 
is  a  women,  her  children  die  of  strange  diseases,  and 
freqaent  abortions  take  place.  Should  the  spirit  of  a 
learned  Brahman  who  has  committed  suicide,  or  come  to 
other  untimely  end,  enter  even  the  most  illiterate  person, 
the  possosaed  one  chants  Vedic  hymns,  and  incantations 
with  an  enunciation  that  a  Ghanapathi  might  envy. 
The  counter-art  of  devil  driving  offers  a  fairly  profitable 
living  tu  a  large  class  of  people.  The  spirit  itsdlf  not 
infrequently  gives  informntion  through  the  victim  as  to 
its  identity,  and  stipuhitps  to  vacate  possession,  if  a 
sacrifice  of  a  specified  number  of  sheep  or  fowls  is  made 
to  it.  Sometimes  it  asks  for  other  lodgings,  as  in  the 
New  Testament  story,  and  the  exerciser,  taking  it  at 
its  word,  drives  a  nail  into  the  nearest  tree,  and  adjures 
it  to  live  thereon  like  an  honest  devil.  The  Lingadars  of 
the  Kisfiia  district  have  made  a  speciality  of  bottling  the 
spirit,  literally,  within  a  verj-  narrow  compass,  the  bottles 
being  cast  away  in  a  pliico  where  no  one  can  come  across 
them,  and  liberate  the  imprisoned  devils.  One  favourite 
tantra  of  the  South  Indian  sorcerer  consists  of  what  is 
popularly  known  in  Tamil  as  a  pavai,  that  is  to  say,  a 
doll  made  of  some  jilastic  substance,  such  as  clay  or 
wheat  Hour.  A  crude  representation  of  the  intended 
victim  is  obtained  hy  moulding  a  quantity  of  this 
material,  and  a  nail  or  pin  driven  into  it  at  a  spot  corre- 
sponding to   tho  limb  or  organ  tliat  is   intended  to  be 
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affected.  For  instance,  if  there  is  to  be  paralysis  of  the 
right  ariD,  the  pin  is  stuck  into  the  right  arm  of  the 
image ;  if  madness  is  to  result,  it  is  driven  into  the  head, 
and  so  on,  appropriate  mantras  being  chanted  over  the 
image,  which  is  buried  at  midnight  in  a  neighbouring 
cremation  ground.  So  long  as  the  pavai  is  underground, 
the  victim  will  grow  from  bad  to  worse,  and  may  finally 
succumb  to  the  disease,  if  steps  are  not  taken  in  time. 
Sometimes,  insU-^ad  of  a  doll  being  used,  the  corpse  of  a 
child  recently  buried  is  dug  out  from  the  ground,  and 
re-interred  after  being  similarly  treated.  The  only 
remedy  consists  in  another  sorcerer  being  called  in  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  out  the  j)avai.  Various  are  the 
methods  he  adopts  for  discovering  the  place  where  the 
doll  is  buried,  one  of  them  being  very  similar  to  what  is 
known  as  crystal-gazing.  A  small  quantity  of  a  specially 
preparecl  thick  black  Huid  or  ointment  is  placed  on  the 
palm  of  a  third  ])erson,  and  the  magician  professes  to 
find  out  ev<TV  circumstance  connecte<l  with  the  case  of 
his  client's  nientJil  or  physical  affliction  by  attentively 
lookin;^  at  it.  Tb'  place  of  the  doll's  burial  is  spotted 
with  reinarkahh*  pn»cision,  the  nail  e.xtracted,  and  the 
patient   is   restored   to   his   normal   condition   as  by   a 

miracle." 

In  Malabar,  a  woollen  figure  or  imap»  is  sometimes 
made,  and  a  tuft  of  a  woman's  hair  tied  on  its  head.  It 
is  fixed  to  a  tre**,  and  nails  are  driven  into  the  neck  and 
breast  to  infiict  hurt  on  an  enemy.  The  following  form  of 
Horcerv  is  resorttMl  to  in  Malabar.*   A  niantram  is  written 
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on  the  st«<m  of  the  kaitha  plant,  on  which  is  also  drawn 
a  figurt)  representiug  tho  person  to  be  injuied.  A  hole 
is  bored  to  represent  the  navel.  The  mantrara  is  repeated, 
and  at  each  repetition  a  certain  thorn  (karamuUu) 
ia  stuck  into  the  limbs  of  the  figure.  The  name  of 
the  person,  and  of  the  star  under  which  lie  was  born, 
are  written  on  a  piece  of  cadjan,  which  is  stuck  into 
ibe  navel.  The  thorns  are  removed,  and  replaced 
tweuty-one  times.  Two  magic  circles  are  drawn  below 
the  nipples  of  the  figure.  The  stem  is  then  hung 
up  in  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen.  A  pot  of  toddj  and 
Bonie  other  accessories  are  procured,  and  with  them  the 
warlock  performs  certain  rites.  He  then  moves  three 
steps  backwards,  sliouts  aloud  tlirice,  fixing  in  the  thorns 
again,  and  tliiukingidl  the  wliile  of  the  particular  mischief 
with  which  lie  will  afflict  the  person  to  be  injured.  When 
all  this  has  been  done,  the  person  whose  figure  has  been 
drawn  on  the  steuj,  and  pricked  with  thorns,  feels  pain 
as  if  he  was  being  pricked.  By  tho  Tlianda  Pulajans 
of  the  west  coast  a  ceremony  called  urasikotukkuka  is 
performed  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  a  devil,  with 
which  a  person  is  possessed.  At  a  place  far  distant 
from  the  hut,  a  leaf,  on  which  the  blood  of  a  fowl  has 
been  made  to  fall,  is  spread  on  the  ground.  On  a  smaller 
leaf,  chuoam  and  turmeric  are  placed.  The  person 
who  first  sets  eyes  on  these  becomes  possessed  of  the 
devil,  and  sets  frre  the  individual,  who  was  previously 
under  its  infiueuce.  Tlie  Th;inda  Pulayans  also  practice 
niaraiiakriyas,  or  sacrifici'.s  to  demons,  to  help  them  in 
bringing  about    (he    death    of   an    enemy.       Sometimes 
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affliction  is  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  enmity  of 
those  who  have  got  incantations  written  on  a  palm-leaf, 
and  buried  in  the  ground  near  a  house  by  the  side  of  a 
well.  A  sorcerer  is  called  in  to  counteract  the  evil  charm, 
which  he  digs  up,  and  destroys.*  "  When/*  .\fr.  Gk>vinda 
Nambiar  writes, t  '^a  village  doctor  attending  a  sick 
person  finds  that  the  malady  is  unknown  to  him,  or  will 
not  yield  to  his  remedies,  he  calls  in  the  astrologer, 
and  subsequently  an  exorcist,  to  expel  the  demon  or 
demons  which  have  possessed  the  sick  man.  If  the 
devils  will  not  yield  to  ordinary  remedies  administered 
by  his  disciples,  the  mantravadi  himself  comes,  and  a 
devil  dance  is  appointed  to  be  held  on  a  certain  Ay. 
Thereat  various  figures  of  mystic  device  are  traced  on 
the  ground,  and  in  their  midst  a  huge  and  frightfal 
form  representing  the  demon.  Sometimes  an  effigy  is 
constructed  out  of  cooked  and  coloured  rice.  The  patient 
is  seated  near  the  head  of  the  figure,  and  opposite  her 
sits  the  magician  adorned  with  bundles  of  sticks  tied  over 
the  joints  of  his  body,  tails  and  skins  of  animals,  etc. 
Verses  are  chanted,  and  sometimes  cocks  are  sacrificed, 
and  the  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  demon's  effigy.  Amidst 
tho  Ix^ating  of  drums  and  blowing  of  pipes  the  magician 
enters  upon  his  diabolical  dance,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his 
paroxysm,  may  even  bite  live  cocks,  and  suck  with 
ferocity  the  hot  blood." 

Some  time  agt>  an  oM  woman,  hearing  that  her  only 
son    was   lying   dangerously   ill,    sought   the   aid   of   a 
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magician,  who  proceeded  to  utter  mantrama,  to  counteract 
the  evil  intluencea  which  were  at  work.  While  tliia  was 
being  done,  an  accomplice  of  the  magician  turned  up,  and, 
declaring  that  he  was  a  policemaa,  threatened  to  charge 
the  two  with  sorcery  if  they  did  not  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  The  old  woman  paid  up,  but  discovered  later  on 
that  she  bad  been  hoaxed. 

'I'he  two  following  qaaiot  beliefs  are  recorded  by 
Mr.  Gopal  Panikkar.*  (1)  In  the  regions  above  the  earth 
are  supposed  to  exist  huge  monsters,  to  whom  is 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  supplying  the  earth  with 
water.  They  possess  enormous  physical  strength,  and 
have  two  huge  horns  and  largo  flashing  eyes.  All  the 
summer  they  are  engaged  in  drawing  up  water  from 
the  earth  through  their  mouths,  which  they  spit  out  as 
rain  in  the  wet  season.  A  still  ruder  imagination 
ascribes  rain  to  tho  pcrioilical  discharge  of  urine  by  these 
monsters.  Hence,  iu  some  places,  there  exists  an  aver- 
sion to  the  use  of  rain  water  for  human  consumption. 
Thunder  is  produced  by  their  horns  coming  into  violent 
collision  as  they  work  together ;  lightning  by  the 
fri^aion  of  the  horns.  (2)  The  appearance  of  what  is 
usually  known  as  jiick-o'-lanturu  in  marshy  places  is 
believed,  in  Malabar,  in  be  caused  liy  light  and  sparks 
emitted  froin  tlie  mouths  of  peculiar  devils,  who  make 
fishing  their  profession,  which  they  pracrtise  especially 
on  rain}'  and  foggy  nights.  When  they  have  caught  fish, 
they  cook  them  by  putting  then  in  their  mouths,  which 
are  hot  furnaces. 

*  Madru  CbrlBt.  Coll.  Magazine,  1696. 
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A  few  years  ago,  a  zamindar  in  the  Godftvari  district 
engaged  a  Muhammadan  to  exorcise  a  devil  which 
haonted  his  honse.  The  latter,  explaining  that  the 
devil  was  a  female  and  fond  of  iewellerj,  induced  the 
samindar  to  leave  a  largo  quantity  of  jewels  in  a  locked 
receptacle  in  a  certain  room,  to  which  only  the  exorcist, 
and  of  course  the  devil,  had  access.  The  latter,  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  gratified  by  the  loan  of  the  jewels,  and 
would  cease  to  annoy.  The  exorcist  managed  to  open  the 
receptacle  and  steal  the  jewels,  and,  such  was  the  faith 
of  his  employer,  that  the  offence  was  not  suspected  until 
a  Police  Inspector  seized  Rs.  27,000  worth  of  the  jewels 
in  Yizagapatam  on  suspicion,  and  they  were  with  difficulty 
traced  to  their  source.* 

Quite  recently  a  native  servant  was  charged  with 
beating  with  a  cane  a  woman  who  was  suffering  from 
malarial  fever  two  months  after  her  confinement,  in 
order  to  drive  out  a  devil,  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  woman 
who  was  drowned  some  time  previously,  with  which  she 
believed  herself  to  be  possessed.  The  woman  died  three 
days  after  the  boating,  and  various  abrasions  were  found 
on  the  body  and  head.  The  Sub-Majjistrate  held  that 
the  hurt  was  part  of  the  coriMuony,  to  which  the  husband 
and  mother  of  th<»  woman,  aixl  the  wonKin  herself  gave 
their  consent.  IJut,  as  the  hurt  was  nee<llessly .severe, 
the  servant  was  fineil  twentv-tive  rupees,  or  in  default, 
fivo  weeks'  rigorous  imprisonm(»nt.  The  District 
Magistrate  submittinl  the   case  to  the  High  Court  for 
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enhancement  of  the  sentence.  The  medical  eviden^^ 
showed  that  the  death  of  the  woman  was  not  in  any  way 
due  to  the  strokes  received  from  the  cane,  and  the  Judge 
saw  no  reason  for  enhancement, 

In  conclusion  I  may  quote  a  few  examplps  of  sorcery 
oallod  from  the  ever  entertaining  annual  reports  of  the 
Chemical  Erfaminer  to  Government : — 

(a)  A  wizard  came  to  a  villa»e  in  order  to  exorcise 
the  devil  which  possessed  a  certain  woman.  He  waa 
treated  like  »  prince,  and  was  given  the  only  room  in  the 
house,  while  the  family  turned  out  into  the  hall.  He 
lived  there  for  several  days,  and  then  commenced  his 
ceremonies.  He  drew  the  fi<rure  of  a  lotus  on  tho  floor, 
made  the  woman  sit  there,  and  commenced  to  twist 
her  hair  with  his  wizard's  wand.  When  she  cried  out, 
he  sent  her  out  of  the  room,  saying  she  was  unworthy  to 
sit  on  the  lotus  figure,  l)ut  promising  nevertheless  to 
exorcise  tho  devil  without  her  being  present.  He  found  a 
half-witted  man  in  th*;  village,  drugged  him  with  ganja, 
brought  him  to  the  house,  and  performed  his  cere- 
monials on  this  man,  who,  on  becoming  intoxicated 
with  the  clnig,  began  to  got  boisterous.  The  wizard 
tie<l  him  up  with  a  rope  because  he  had  become  possessed 
of  the  devil  that  had  possessed  the  womiin.  Tho  man 
was  subsefjuently  traced  by  his  relatives,  found  in  an 
unconscious  stat<',  and  taken  to  hospital.  The  wizard 
got  rigorous  imprisonment. 

(/')  Some  jewels  wore  lost,  and  the  mautrakara 
wa.s  calle<l  in  to  detect  the  tliief.  The  magician  erected 
a  screen,  behind  which  he  lit  a  lamp,  and  did  other  things 
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to  impress  the  crowd  with  the  importance  of  his  man- 
trams.  To  the  assembly  he  distributed  betel-leaf  patties 
containing  a  white  powder,  said  to  be  holy  ashes,  and 
the  effect  of  it  on  the  suspected  individuals,  who  formed 
part  of  the  crowd,  is  said  to  have  been  instantaneous. 
So  magical  was  the  effect  of  this  powder  in  detecting  the 
thief  that  the  unfortunate  man  ultimately  vomited  blood. 
When  the  people  remonstrated  with  the  magician  for 
the  severity  of  his  magic,  he  administered  to  the  sufferer 
an  antidote  of  solution  of  cow-dung  and  the  juice  of  some 
leaf.  The  holy  ashes  were  found  to  contain  corrosiye 
sublimate,  and  the  magician  got  eighteen  months' 
rigorous  imprisonment. 

(c)  A  barber  had  been  poaching  on  the  local 
limits  within  which  another  barber  and  his  family 
claimed  the  right  to  shave,  and  he  had  been  diverting 
some  of  the  latter^s  income  into  his  own  pockets.  A 
third  barber,  a  mutual  friend,  had  been  learning  •*  sorcery 
and  medicine  "  from  barber  No.  2,  and,  while  these  two 
were  in  a  liquor  shop,  barber  Xo.  1,  who  ha]>pened  to  be 
passing,  was  invited  by  the  mutual  friend  to  join  them 
in  a  drink.  lie  refused,  but  con.sented  when  the  latter 
promised  to  a(M  some  suj^ar  to  the  toddy  to  keep  down  its 
doletiM'ious  efTeets.  The  sugar  was  stirro<l  into  No.  I's 
cup,  and  the  thre<»  drank  to  c»ach  other.  Barber  No.  2 
had  been  (*ducatii)(r  tln^  iiiutiial  friend  to  aid  and  abet 
him  in  an  :itt<Mii|)r  on  his  opponent's  life  by  stirring  a 
mixture  of  ars«»nie  and  in(»rcury  compounds  in  the  toddy. 
The  victim  recovore^l  under  prompt  treatment  in  the 
hospital. 


Vi'tioe  offerings  (AV  e-)to»). — In  addition  to  Uieoba^rv- 
ance  of  penani^es  and  fasting,  Hindus  of  all  cnates, 
high  ftiifl  low,  make  various  kindp  of  offerings  to  tlio  gods, 
with  the  object  of  securing  their  good-will  or  appeasing 
their  anger.  By  the  lower  castes  otferings  of  aniraals— 
fowls,  aheep,  goats,  or  buffaloes — are  made,  and  the  gods 
wliom  they  seek  to  propitiate  are  minor  deities,  e.g., 
Ellamma  or  Muneswara,  known  as  Kshiidra  Devatas 
( blood -thii-sty  gods),  to  whom  animal  sacrifices  are 
acceptable.  The  higher  castes  usually  perform  vows  to 
Veukateswaiu  of  Tirupati,  Subraraanya  of  Palni,  Virara- 
ghavaof  Tiruvalliir,  Tiruniirayaua  of  Malkote,  and  other 
celebrated  gods.  But  they  may,  if  aflHictod  with  serious 
disease,  at  times,  as  at  the  leaf  festival  at  Periyapalayara, 
seek  the  good  offices  of  minor  deities.  Ou  the  last  day 
of  the  Gaugajatra  festival  at  Tirupati,  a  ligure  is  made  of 
clay  and  straw,  and  placed  in  the  tope  (grove),  where 
crowds  of  all  cIjissob,  incltuliug  I'araiyans,  present  food  to 
it.  Buffaloes,  gnats,  sheep,  and  fowls  are  sacrificed,  and 
it  is  said  that  BrahmauK,  though  they  will  not  be  present, 
send  animals  to  be  shiughtored.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
festivity,  the  image  is  burned.  During  the  feast,  which 
continues  over  ten  days,  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
paint  themselves,  and  indulge  in  nuich  boisterous  merri- 
ment. Those  wlio  have  made  a  vow  to  Ganga  fast  for 
some  days  before  the  fe.stival  begins.  They  wear  a 
structure  made  of  bamboo  in  the  form  of  a  car,  which  is 
decorated  with  paper  of  different  colours,  and  supported 
by  iron  nailn  pressed  into  the  belly  and  back,  and,  with 
this  stvucture  on  their  heads,  they  go  about.     Those  who 
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have  been  attacked  by  cholera  or  othpi*  serious  disease 
make  a  vow  to  Ganga,  and  perform  this  ceremonial. 

The  simplest  and  commonest  votive  offerings  are  fruit, 
such  as  plantains  and  cocoanuts.  Without  an  offering.of 
fruit  no  orthodox  Hindu  would  think  of  entering  a 
temple^  or  the  presence  of  a  native  of  position.  The 
procession  of  native  servants  and  retainers,  each  bring- 
ing a  gift  of  a  hnie,  on  New  Year's  Day  is  famiUar  to 
Anglo-Indians.  By  the  rules  of  Government,  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  receipt  of  presents  from  Native  Chiefs  and 
others  does  not  extend  to  the  receipt  of  a  few  flowers  or 
fruits,  and  articles  of  inappreciable  value,  although  even 
such  trifling  presents  should  be  discouraged. 

Between  the  Madras  museum  and  the  Government 
maternity  hospital  a  small  municipal  boundary  stone 
has  been  set  up  by  the  side  of  the  road.  To  this  stone 
supernatural  powers  areattiibuted,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
in  a  banyan  tree  in  a  private  garden  close  by  a  Miiui 
lives,  who  presides  «ver  the  welfare  of  the  hospital,  and 
must  be  propitiated  if  the  ])regnant  woman  is  to  get  over 
her  conKnement  without  complications.  Women,  coming 
to  the  hospital  for  their  continement,  vow  that  they 
will,  if  all  goes  well,  give  a  present  of  a  cocounut,  betel, 
or  flowers  when  they  leave.  Discharged  patients  can  be 
seen  dady,  going  to  the  stent*  and  making  offerings.  On 
the  day  of  their  discharge,  tlieir  friends  bring  camphor 
and  other  articles,  and  the  wlude  family  goes  to  the 
stone,  where  the  camphor  is  burnt,  a  cocoanut  broken, 
and  perhaps  some  tnrm«»ric  or  Howers  placed  on  it.  The 
new-born  child  is  pl^*e<l  on  the  bare  ground   in  front  of 
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the  stout',  and  the  mother,  kneeling  down,  bows  before  it. 
The  foreheads  of  both  mother  and  cliild  are  marked  witlx 
the  soots  from  the  burning  camphor.  If  hnr  friends  do 
not  bruig  the  requisite  articlea,  ihe  woman  goes  homo, 
and  returns  with  thtni  to  do  pQja  to  the  stone,  or  it 
is  celebrated  at  a  temple  or  her  Jiouae.  The  offeringe 
are  removed  by  thoso  who  present  them,  or  by  passers- 
by  on  the  road.  Women,  aiter  delivery,  keep  iron  in 
Some  form,  for  example  a  kuife,  in  tlioir  room,  and  carrj 
it  about  with  them  when  they  go  out.  The  Rev.  S. 
Nicholson  informs  me  thai  when  a  lliila  woman  is  in 
labour,  a  sickle  and  some  nim  leaves  are  alwa}'S  kept  on 
the  cot.  In  Malabar  it  is  customary  for  those  who  have 
to  pass  by  buruing-grounda  or  other  haunted  places 
to  carry  with  tliem  iron  in  some  form,  <'.(/.,  a  knife,  or 
au  iron  rod  used  as  a  walking-stick.  When  pregnant 
women  go  on  a  joiiruey,  they  carr_)'  with  them  a  few 
twigs  or  leaver  of  the  uim  tree,  or  iron  iu  some  form, 
to  SCU113  evil  spitits  lurking  in  groves  or  burial-grounds, 
wliieh  they  m;iy  puss. 

'I'he  forms  wliicli  votive  olTenngs  take  are  very 
multifiirious.  Sometimes,  for  example,  they  assume  the 
form  of  bells,  lamps,  brass  pots,  articles  made  in  wood 
or  clay,  images  of  various  deities,  cradles,  leather  shoes, 
coins,  the  hair  uf  a  new-born  child,  lumps  of  jaggery, 
salt  and  other  thiuj^s.  When  people  are  prevented  from 
going  to  a  temple  at  the  proper  time,  hair  is  sometimes 
reiuoveil  from  their  ehihlren's  head,  sealed  up  in  a  vessel, 
and  put  into  the  receptacle  for  offerings  when  the 
visit    to    the  temjile    is  nuide.     In    cases  of  dangerous 
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sickne^,  the  hair  is  sometimes  cut  off,  and  offered  to 

• 

a  deity.  *^  The  seu^rifice  of  locks, "  Mr.  A.  Srinivasan 
writes,  ^'  is  meant  to  propitiate  deceased  relations,  and 
the  deity  which  presides  over  life's  little  joys  and  sorrows. 
It  is  a  similar  intention  that  has  dictated  the  ugly 
disfigurement  of  widows.  We  meet  with  the  identical 
fact  and  purpose  in  the  liabit  of  Telugu  Brahmins,  and 
all  non-Brahmins  in  general,  sacrificing  their  whole  locks 
of  hair  to  the  goddess  Ganga  at  Prayaga,  to  the  god 
Venkatesa  of  Tirupati,  and  other  local  gods.  The 
Brahmin  ladies  of  the  south  have  more  recently 
managed  to  please  Ganga  8md  other  gods  with  just  one 
or  two  locks  of  hair." 

Marching,  on  one  occasion,  towards  Hampi,  where 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  had  recently  occurred,  I  came 
across  two  wooden  gods  on  wheels  by  the  roadside,  to 
whom  had  been  offered  baskets  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
earthen  pots,  bead  necklets  and  bangles,  which  were 
piled  up  in  front  of  them.  By  the  sides  of  the  roads 
in  the  Bellary  district,  Mr/W.  Francis  writes,*  '*  often 
stands  a  wooden-frame-work  mounted  on  little  wheels, 
and  bearing  three  wooden  images.  This  is  the  car  of 
Mariamma,  the  goddess  of  small  pox  and  cholera,  and  her 
son  and  daughter.  When  dise^iso  breaks  out,  the  car 
l>oaring  her  and  hor  children  is  taken  round  the  villain 
with  music  and  other  due  ceremony,  and  dragged  to  the 
eastern  boun<lary.  By  this  means  the  malignant  essence 
of  the  goddess  is  removed  from  the  village.  The 
adjoining  villagers  hasten  to  prevent  this  from  settling 
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Oil  them,  by  taking  the  car  on  with  magical  honours  as 
before.  Th«  car  is  thus  often  wheeled  through  a  whole 
series  of  villages."  The  Khonds  prevent  the  approach 
of  the  goddess  of  small- pox  by  barricading  the  paths  with 
thorns  and  ditches,  and  boiling  caldrons  of  stinking  oil.* 

"  A  palmyra  palra  in  the  jungle  near  Ramnad  with 
seven  distinct  trunks,  each  bearing  a  goodly  head  of 
fan-shaped  leaves  is",  General  Barton  writes,  t  "attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  a  deity,  and  stones  smeared  with 
oil  and  vermilion,  and  broken  cocoanuts,  and  fowl's 
feathers  lying  about,  testified  that  paja  and  sacrifice 
were  performed  here." 

Outside  the  temple  of  the  village  goddess  at  Ojini  in 
the  Bfllary  district,  Mr.  Fawcett  tells  ua  "are  hung 
numbers  of  miniature  cradles  and  bnngles  presented  by 
women  who  have  borne  children,  or  been  cured  of  sick- 
ness through  the  intervention  of  the  goddess.  Miniature 
cows  are  presented  by  persons,  whose  cows  have  been 
cured  of  sickness,  and  doll-like  figures  for  children. 
One  swami  (god)  there  is,  known  by  it  tree  hung  with 
iron  chains,  hooks — anything  iron  ;  another  by  rags,  and 
so  on.  The  ingenious  dhobi  (wnsherman),  whose  function 
is  to  provide  torclies  oti  occasions,  sometimes  practices 
on  tlie  credulity  of  his  countrymen  by  tying  a  few  rags 
to  a  tree,  whicli  by-and-by  is  covered  with  rags,  for  the 
passers-by  are  not  so  stiff-necked  as  to  ask  for  a  sign 
other  than  a  riig ;  iiiirl,  umler  cover  of  the  darkness,  the 
dhobi  niako.'i  his  torch  of  the  offerings." 

*  MaopheraoD.     Mpmorials  of  Senice  in  ImJia.        t  An  loAtmn  Ulio, 
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On  the  road  to  Tirnpati,  the  goddess  Oauthala  Oan- 
gamma  has  her  abode  in  a  margosa  or  avaram  tree, 
surroanded  by  a  white-ant  hill.  Passers  by  tear  off  a 
piece  of  their  clothing,  and  tie  it  to  the  branches,  and 
place  a  small  stone  at  the  base  of  the  ant-hill.  Occasion- 
ally cooked  rice  is  offered,  and  fowls  are  sacrificed,  and 
their  head  and  legs  tied  to  the  tree.  It  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Wal house  ♦  that,  when  going  from  the  Coimbatore 
plain  to  the  Mysore  frontier,  he  has  seen  a  thorn-bush 
rising  out  of  a  heap  of  stones  piled  round  it,  and  bearing 
bits  of  rag  tied  to  its  branches.  These  rags  are  placed 
there  by  nomad  Lambadis,  who  are  said  to  fasten  rags 
torn  from  their  garments  to  a  bush  in  honour  of  E[ampa- 
lamma  (kanipa=a  thicket).  In  the  Telugu  country,  rags 
are  offered  to  a  god  called  Pathalayya  (Mr.  Rags).  On 
the  trunk- rofiuis  in  the  Nellore  district,  racrs  may  be  seen 
hanging  on  the  babOl  {Acan'a  arahica)  trees.  These  are 
offerings  made  to  Pathalayya  by  travellers  who  tear  off 
pieces  of  their  clothinsr,  with  a  vague  idea  that  the 
offering  thereof  will  render  their  journey  free  from 
accidents,  such  as  upsetting  of  their  carts,  or  meeting 
with  robbers. 

ft  is  narrated  bv  Moor+  that  **he  pass(»d  a  tree,  on 
which  were  hanging  s<»voral  hundred  l)t*lls.  Thi«  was  a 
superstitious  sacrifice  bv  tho  Handjarrahs  (Lambadis), 
who,  passing  this  tree,  are  in  th«>  habit  of  hanging  a 
boll  or  bells  upon  it,  which  thov  take  from  the  necks  of 
their  sick  cattle,  expecting  to  leave  behind  them  the 
complaint  also.     Our  servants  particularly  cautioned  us 
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against  touching  these  diabolical  bella ;  but,  as  a  few 
were  taken  for  our  own  cattle,  several  accidents  that 
happened  were  imputed  to  the  anger  of  the  deity,  to 
whom  these  offerings  were  made ;  who,  they  say,  inflicts 
the  same  disorder  on  the  unhappy  bullock  who  carries 
a  bell  from  this  tree  as  he  relieved  the  donor  from." 
At  Diguvemetta  in  the  Kurnool  diftrict,  I  came  across  a 
number  of  bells,  both  large  and  small,  tied  to  the  branches 
of  a  tamarind  tree,  beneath  which  were  an  image  of 
Malalamma  and  a  stone  bull  (Nandi).  Suspended  from  a 
branch  of  the  same  tree  was  a  thick  rope,  to  which  were 
attached  heads,  skalls,  mandibles,  thigh  bones,  and  feet 
of  fowls,  and  the  foot  of  a  goat. 

The  god  of  the  Aiigiri  Devastanam  temple  at 
Tirupati  appears  annually  to  four  persons  in  different 
directions,  east,  west,  south  and  north,  and  informs 
them  that  lit'  requires  a  shoe  from  each  of  them.  They 
whitewash  their  houses,  worship  the  god,  and  spread 
rice-Hour  thickly  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  which  is  locked 
for  the  night.  Next  moining  the  mark  of  a  huge  foot 
is  found  on  the  floor,  and  the  shoe  has  to  be  made  to  fit 
this.  When  ready,  it  is  taken  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  the  village,  conveyed  to  Tinipati,  and  pre- 
sented at  the  tfiuplo.  Though  the  makers  of  the  shoes 
have  worked  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  work,  the  shoes 
brought  from  the  north  and  south,  and  those  from  the 
east  and  we.st  ure  believed  to  match  and  make  a  pair. 
Though  the  worship  of  these  shoes  is  chiefly  meant  for 
I'araiyans,  w!io  are  prohibiteil  from  ascending  the  Tirnpati 
hill,  as  a  niatter  of  fact  all,  without  distinction  of  caste, 
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worship  them.  The  shoes  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
image  of  the  god  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  are  said 
to  gradually  wear  awaj  by  the  end  of  the  year.  "  At 
BSlur  in  the  Mysore  Province/'  Mr.  Rice  writes,*  "  the 
god  of  the  temple  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  an 
occasional  trip  to  the  Baba  Budan  hills  to  visit  the 
goddess.  On  these  occasions  he  is  said  to  make  use  of  a 
large  pair  of  slippers  kept  for  the  purpose  in  the  temple. 
When  they  are  worn  out,  it  devolves  upon  the  chucklers 
(leather-workers)  of  Channagiri  and  Bisvapatna,  to 
whom  the  fact  is  revealed  in  a  dream,  to  provide  new 
ones."  In  order  to  present  the  slippers,  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  court-yard  of  the  temple. 

Mr.  Walhousc  informs  usf  that  the  champak  and 
other  trees  round  the  ancient  shrine  of  the  Trimurti  at 
the  foot  of  the  Anaitnalai  mountains  are  thickly  hung 
with  sandals  and  shoes,  many  of  huge  size,  evidently 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  suspended  by  pilgrims  as 
votive  offerings. 

"At  Timmancherla,"  Mr.  Francis  write8,t  ** there 
is  the  tomb  of  a  holy  Muhammadnn  named  Masthan  <Ali, 
in  whose  honour  an  urns  (religious  ceremony)  is  held 
annually  in  April,  which  is  attended  by  followers  of  tho 
Prophet  from  many  villaj^fs  around.  Hindus  make  vows 
at  the  tomb,  which  has  a  special  reputation  for  granting 
offspring  to  the  childless,  and  take  part  in  the  urus 
along  with  the  Mussulmans.  The  Ueddi  (head-man)  of 
the  village,  who  is  a  Hindu,  brings  the  first  offerings  in 
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procession  witli  much  cei-eraony  to  tlio  Mu33ulinan  priests 
who  preside  at  the  function."  Carved  wooden  fipirinea, 
male  and  female,  represented  in  a  state  of  nadity,  are 
manufactured  at  Tirupati  and  sold  to  Hind  us.  Those  who 
are  childless  perform  on  them  the  ear-boring  ceremony, 
in  the  belief  that,  as  the  result  thereof,  issue  will  be  bom 
to  them.  Or,  if  there  are  grown-up  boys  or  girls  in  a 
family  who  remain  unmarried,  the  parents  celebrate  the 
marriage  ceremony  between  a  pair  of  the  dolls,  in  the  hope 
that  the  marriage  of  their  children  will  speedily  Follow. 
They  dress  up  the  dolls  in  clothes  and  jewellery,  and  go 
through  the  ceremonial  of  a  real  marriage.  Some  there 
art.'  who  have  spt'iit  a-i  much  money  oo  a  doll's  wedding 
as  on  a  wedding  in  real  life. 

Amont;  tlie  Billavas  of  South  Canara,  in  the  case 
of  grown-up  boys  and  girls  who  die  before  marriage, 
a  form  of  marriage  o£_  the  dead  is  celebrated.  The 
spirit  of  the  deceased  boy  takes  possession  of  one  of  his 
relatives,  and  expresses  a  desire  that  his  marriage  should 
be  performed.  Tlie  relatives  make  enquiries,  and  try 
to  discover  the  spirit  of  a  girl  of  a  suitable  bari  (marriage 
division)  which  is,  in  like  manner,  troubling  her  relatives. 
When  the  search  has  boon  successful,  two  clay  figures, 
or  figures  in  rice  flour  representing  the  deceased  boy  and 
girl,  are  made,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed 
as  in  tlie  case  of  living  ])ersons. 

A  IJrahmiui  bull,  .Mr,  .-V.  Hrinivasan  writes,  "is 
de<licated  to  god  Veukateswara  of  Tirupati  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  The  act  of 
dedication  and  release  is  preceded  by  elaborate  rituals  of 
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marriage,  as  among  men  and  women.  The  bride,  which 
should  be  a  heifer  that  has  not  calved,  is  faraished  by 
the  father-in-la\v  of  the  donor.  The  heifer  is  united  in 
holy  wedlock  to  the  bullock,  after  formal  chanting  of 
mantrams,  by  the  tying  of  the  tali  and  toe-rings  to  the 
neck.  In  this  sham  marriage,  the  profuse  ornamentation 
of  the  couple  with  saffron  and  red  powder,  the  pouring  of 
rice  on  their  heads,  and  the  procession  in  the  streets  with 
music,  are  conspicuous  features.''  I  am  told  that,  if 
the  devotee  cannot  afford  a  live  animal,  a  mimic 
representative  is  made  in  rice. 

At  the  Uchiiral  festival  in  the  Malabar  district, 
representations  of  cattle  in  straw  are  taken  in  proces- 
sion to  the  temple  of  Bhagavati.  At  a  harvest  festival 
in  Malabar,  representations  of  cattle  are  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  jak  tree,  and  placed  in  an  old  winnowing 
basket.  The  materials  for  a  fQast  are  placed  in  a  pot, 
and  toy  agricultural  articles  (cuttle-shed,  plough,  yoke, 
etc.)  Tuade  of  plantain  loaf  ribs,  and  the  pot  are  carried 
round  each  house  three  times,  while  the  children  call 
out  '*  Kalia,  Kalia,  monster,  monster,  receive  our  oflTer- 
ing,  and  give  us  plenty  of  seed  and  wages,  protect  our 
cattle,  and  support  our  fences."  The  various  articles 
are  then  placed  under  a  jak  tree  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
house.* 

Piiinted  hollow  clay  images  are  made  by  special 
families  of  Kusaviins  (potters)  known  as  pujari,  who,  for 
the  privilege  of   making   them,  have  to  {)ay  an  annual 
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fee  to  the  headman,  who  spends  it  on  a    fosiival  at  the 
caste  temple.     When  a  married  couple   aro  anxious  to 
have  female  offspring,  they  take  a  vuw  to  offer  figures  of 
the  seven  virgins,  who  are    represented  all  scatied  in  a 
row.     If  a  mtile  or  female  recovers  from  cholera,  small- 
pox, or  other  severe  illness,  ii  figure  of  the  corresponding 
sex  is  offered.     A  childless  woman  makes  a  vow  to  offer 
up  the  figuri!  of  a  baby,  when  she  brings  forth  offspring. 
Figures     of   animals — cattle,    sheep,    horses,    etc, — are 
offered  at  the  temple  when  they  recover   from  sickneas, 
or  are  recovered   after    they    have    been    stolen.      The 
pupils  of  the  eyes  of   the  figures  are  not  painted  in  till     I 
theyiiru  t^ikon  to  the  tcmiile,  wlu-n?  offerings  of  f mil,  rice, 
etc.,   are  first  miulo,  a.s  it  is  the   painting  of  the  pupils 
which  endows  the  figure  with  life.      Even   the  pupils  of 
a  series  of  those  images,    which    were  specially  made  for 
me,    were   not  painted  at  the  potter's  house,  but  in  the 
verandah  of  the  travellers'    bungalow  where  I  was  stay- 
ing.    Horses  Tnade  of  cliiy,  hollow  and  painted  red  and 
other   colours,  are  set  up    in    tlie  fields   to    drive  away 
demons,  or  as  a  thank  offering  for  recovery  from  sickness 
or  any  piece  of  good  luck.     The  villagers  erect  these 
horses  in  honour  of  the  popular  deity  Ayanjir,  the  guar- 
dian  deity  of   the  fields,  who  is  a  renowned  huntsman, 
and  id  believed,   when,    with  his   two  wives  Purna  and 
Pushkala,  he  visits  tiie  village  at  night,  to  mount  the 
horses,  and  ride  (lowu  the  demons. 

1  have  recently  received  a  collection  of  clay  figores, 
such  as  are  worshipped  by  fishermen  on  the  Ganjam 
coast,  concerning  which  Mr.  H.  D'A.  C.  Reilly  writes 
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to  me  as  follows :  ^*  I  am  sending  70U  specimens  of  the 
chief  gods  worshipped  bj  the  fishermen.     The  Tahsildar 
of  Berhampnr  got  them  made  by  the  potter  and  carpenter 
who  nsaally  make  such  figures  for  the  Gopalpur  fisher- 
men.    I  have  found  fishermen's  shrines  at  several  places. 
Separate  families  appear  to  have  separate  shrines,  some 
consisting  of  large  chatties  (earthen  pots),  occasionally 
ornamented,  and  turned  upside  down,  with  an  opening 
on  one  side.     Others  are  made  of  bricks  and  chan&m 
(lime).     All  that  I  have  seen  had  their  opening  towards 
the   sea.     Two   classes   of   figures  are  placed  in  these 
shrines,  viz.,  clay  figures  of  gods,  which  are  worshipped 
before  fishing  expeditions,  and  when  there  is  danger  from 
a  particular  disease  which  they  prevent;  and  wooden 
figures  of  deceased  relations,  which  are  quite  as  imagi- 
native as  the  clay  figures.     Figures  of  gods  and  relations 
are    placed    in   the    same    family   shrine.     There    are 
hundreds   of   gods  to   choose  from,   and   the   selection 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  family  taste  and  tradition. 
The  figures,  which  I  have  sent,  were  made  by  a  potter 
at   Venkatarayapalle,   and  painted    by   a   carpenter  at 
Uppulapathi,  both  villages  near  Gopalpur.    The  Tahsildar 
tells   me   that,    when  he  was   inspecting   them  at  the 
Gopalpur  travellers'  bungalow,  sixty  or  seventy  fisher 
people  came  and  wor^«hipped  them,  and  at  first  objected 
to  their  gods  being  taken  away.     lie  pacified  them  by 
telling  thf'iH  that  it  was  because  the  Government  had 
heard  of  their  devotion  to  their  gods  that  they  wanted 
to  have  some  of  them  in  Madras.'*     The  collection  of 
clay  figures  includes  the  following:— 
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Bajamma,  a  female  figure,  with  a  sword  in  her  right 
hand,  riding  on  a  blauk  elepKanfc.  She  blesses  barren 
women  with  children,  and  favours  her  devotees  with  big 
catches  when  they  go  out  fishing. 

Yerenamma,  riding  on  a  white  horso,  with  a  sword  iu 
her  right  hand.  She  protects  fishermen  from  drowning, 
and  from  being  caught  bj  big  Bsh. 

Bhagirathamma,  riding  on  an  elephant,  and  having 
eight  or  twelve  hands.  She  helps  fishermen  when 
fishing  at  night,  and  protects  them  against  cholera^ 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  other  intestinal  disorders. 

Nookalamma  wears  a  red  jacket  and  green  skirt,  aud 
protects  the  fishing  coniraunitj  against  small-pox. 

Orosondi  Ammavaru  prevents  the  boats  from  being 
sunk  or  damaged. 

Blijijjadevi  rides  on  a  liger,  and  protects  the  commu- 
nity from  cholei'a. 

Veyyi  Kannala  Araiiiavani,  or  goddess  of  a  thousand 
eyes,  represented  by  a  pot  pierced  with  holes,  in  which  a 
gingelly  i'S''.-(n/M'ii()  oil  light  is  bnrnt.  She  attends  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  fisher  folk. 

Pre-historic  stone  celts,  found  in  the  bod  of  a  river, 
and  bolirved  to  he  the  thunderbolts  of  Vishnu,  are  stacked 
as  votive  offerings  by  the  Mnlaiiilis  of  tiie  Slievaroy 
hills  in  their  shrines  dedicated  to  Vigiiesvara,  the  ele- 
phanl  i^od  who  averts  evil.  The  Burmese  believe  that, 
when  the  jiowers  above  <|uarn'I,  they  throw  celts  at  one 
luiotlier,  and  that,  when  one  misses,  it  falls  to  the  earth. 
They  attach  considerable  impoftaiice  to  them  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  aud  powdered  celt  is  said  to  be  equally 
good  for  a  pain  in  the  stomach  or  an  inSamed  eye. 
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Lumps  of  jaggery  are  thrown  into  temple  tanks  hj 
those  who  are  siiiTeriDg  from  boils  or  abscesses,  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  be  resolved  as  quickly  as  the 
molasses  are  dissolved  iu  the  water.  For  the  cure  of 
warts,  salt  tied  up  in  bundles  is  sometimes  offered. 

Should  sickness  be  attributed  to  a  god  or  goddess,  a 
vow  is  made,  in  token  whereof  a  copper  or  silver  coin  is 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  turmeric  paste, 
and  kept  in  the  house  or  tied  to  the  neck  or  arm  of  the 
sick  person.  A  cock  may  be  waved  round  the  patient's 
head,  and  afterwards  reared  in  the  house,  to  be  eventu- 
ally offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  deity.  Some  families 
keep  in  their  homes  small  pots  called  thelkodukku  undi 
(scorpion  sting  vessels),  and  occasionally  drop  therein  a 
copper  coin,  which  is  supposed  to  secure  immunity 
against  scorpion  sting.  In  some  families  the  money 
thus  offered  is  limited  to  two  nnnas  monthly.  Putting 
money  into  an  undi  as  an  offering  to  a  particuletr  deity  ia 
a  very  common  custom.  In  the  case  of  a  popular  god, 
such  as  the  one  at  Tirupati,  the  earthen  pot  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  copper  money  box  or  iron  safe.  In  south 
Canara  there  was  a  well-to-do  family,  the  members  of 
which  kept  on  depositing];  coins  in  the  family  undi,  which 
were  set  apart  for  the  Tiru|)ati  go<i  during  a  number 
of  generations.  Not  only  in  cases  of  sickness,  but  even 
when  a  member  of  tlie  family  went  to  a  neighbouring 
village  and  returned  siifely,  a  f(»w  coins  were  put  into 
the  undi.  For  some  reason  the  ojwning  of  the  undi  and 
offering  of  its  contents  at  Tirupati  was  postponed,  and 
when  it  was  finally  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  coins,  current  and  uncurrent» 
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him  is  sometimes  offered.  Silver  umbrellas  and  flags  are 
also  offered  at  temples.  At  Pyka  in  South  Canara,  brass 
or  clay  figures  of  the  tiger,  leopard,  elephant,  wild  boar, 
and  bandicoot  rat  are  presented  at  the  shrine  of  a  female 
bhutlia  named  Poomanikunhoomani,  to  protect  the  crops 
and  cattle  from  the  ravages  of  these  animals.  A  brass 
figure  of  Sarabha  (plate  XXII),  a  mythological  eight- 
legged  animal,  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  god  Vira- 
bhadra  is  presented  as  an  ofTering  at  some  Siva  temples 
in  South  Canara,  in  cases  where  a  person  is  attacked  with 
a  form  of  ulcer  known  as  Siva  punnu,  fSlva*s  sore  or 
ulcer).  These  brass  and  clay  figures  must  be  solid,  as  the 
bhuthas  would  be  very  angry  if  they  were  hollow. 

In  Malabar  a  Brahman  magician  transfers  the  spirits 
of  those  who  have  died  an  unn<atural  death  to  images 
made  of  gold,  silver,  or  wood,  which  are  placed  in  a 
temple,  or  special  building  erected  for  them. 

When  litigation  arises  in  Malabar  in  connection  with 
the  title  to  a  house  and  compound  (grounds)  in  which  it 
stands,  a  vow  is  made  to  offer  a  silver  model  representing 
the  j)roperty,  if  a  favourable  decree  is  obtained.  Some 
time  ago,  a  rich  landlord  gave  to  the  ttMnplo  a  silver 
model  representing  the  exact  numberof  trees,  houBe,  well, 
etc.,  and  costiiicr  sovcral  hundr«»ds  of  ru{)ee*4,  when  a  suit 
was  decided  in  liis  favour.  In  rases  of  domestic  calam* 
itie5,  supposed  to  l)e  dii«»  to  the  wrath  of  serpents, 
images  of  snakes  are  offered  to  Siva  or  Vishnu.  Such 
images  are  also  pn»sen ted  by  Hrfihrnans  on  days  of  eclipse 
by  thos<»  on  whose  star-day  the  eclipse  falls,  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  terrible  Kahu.     The  lizanl,  associated 
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with  tlio  name  of  Siva,  is  regarded  as  sacred.  It  is  never 
intentionally  killed,  and,  if  accidentally  hurt  or  killed,  an 
image  of  it  in  gold  or  silver  is  presented  by  high-caste 
Hindus  to  a  Siva  temple".  In  Malabar  a  silver  tortoise 
is  offered  in  certain  cases  of  severe  abdominal  pain. 
Among  the  Coorgs,  figures  roughly  beaten  in  silver  plates, 
bronze  images,  or  figures  on  a  slab  of  pot-stone,  repre- 
senting their  ancestors,  are  placed,  together  witb  sticks 
surmounted  with  silver,  knives,  etc.,  in  a  aniall  boilding 
or  nicbe  near  the  house.  Or  a  sort  of  bank  is  made  for 
them  under  a  tree  in  the  fields  where  the  family's  first 
house  has  3tood.t  A  pilgrim  to  theshrineof  Subramaniya 
at  Palni  in  thy  Madura  dif^trict  carries  with  him  a  kavadi, 
i^portablb'  shrine).  Of  ki"iv;idis  thero  are  two  kinds,  one 
cunlaiuiug  milk  in  !i  pot,  tiio  other  containing  fish. 
When  the  timu  couios  i'or  iho  pilgrim  to  start  from  his 
homi,',  he  dress<.'s  in  rethli-sh  orange  clothes,  t^houldersliis 
kavadi  and  proceeds  on  his  journey.  Together  with  a 
man  ringing  a  bell,  and  perluips  one  with  a  tom-tom,  with 
ashes  on  his  face,  he  assumes  the  rule  of  a  beggar.  The 
well-to-do  are  inclined  to  reduce  the  beggar  period  to 
a  minimum,  but  a  beggar  every  votary  must  be,  and  as 
such  he  goes  to  Palui,  and  there  fulHUs  bis  vow,  and 
leaves  his  kiivadi,  a  sniiili  sum  of  money,  and  his  hair  if  it 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  long  after  liis  father's  death. J 
iliniature  silvei  kavadis  are  carried  by  females  and  young 
(torsons  tu  Palui,  and  miuiature  silver  crowns  are  given 
by  pilgrims  as  a  votive  ottering  to  the  god. 
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Pilgrims  on  the  west  coast  smoke  a  pipe  made  of  the 
green  leaf-stalk  of  the  plantain.  A  piece  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length  is  cut  off »  and  a  hole  bored  at  the  thicker 
end,  through  which  a  thin  stick  (usually  the  mid-rib  of  a 
cocoanut  leaf)  is  passed  through  the  stalk  for  about  twelve 
inchus.  This  forms  the  tube  of  the  pipe,  and  communi- 
cates with  a  notch  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf-stalk.  A 
funnel,  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  jak  tree,  is  placed  in  the 
terminal  pole,  and  filled  with  tobacco  or  ganja.  The 
material  to  be  smoked  is  lighted  with  a  piece  of  burning 
charcoal,  and  the  pipe  drawn  by  applying  the  lips  to  the 
notch.  Such  a  pipe  is  only  used  once  or  twice,  iind  then 
thrown  away. 

By  the  Savaras  of  Vizagapatam,  rudely  carved  and 
grotesque  wooden  representations  of  lizards,  parrots, 
peacocks,  human  beings,  guns,  pick-axes, daggers,  swords, 
musical  horns,  etc.,  are  dedicated  to  the  tribal  deity. 
They  would  not  sell  them  to  the  district  officer  who 
acfjuired  them  on  my  belialf ,  but  parted  with  them  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  be  worshipped  by  the 
sirkar  (Government). 

During  the  aimual  festival  of  the  Kotas  of  the  Nilgiris, 
vows  and  offerings  are  nyide  in  the  temples,  and,  on  the 
day  of  the  full  moon,  after  a  feast,  the  blacksmith,  gold- 
smith, and  silversmith  constructing  separately  a  forge 
and  furnace  within  the  temple,  each  makes  something  in 
the  way  of  his  avocation — a  chopi^r  or  axe,  ring,  or  other 
kind  of  ornament.* 


*   lUrkiirM.     Aborigiiml  Kuct*  of  thu  NilagiriB,  IbUM, 
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On  the  way  leading  op  to  the  hill  temple  at  Tirupati, 
small  stones  heaped  up  iu  the  form  of  a  hearth,  aud 
knots  tied  in  the  leaves  of  the  young  date  palma  (Pli^ni.r) 
may  be  seen.  Thoao  are  the  work  of  virgins  who  accom- 
pany the  parties  of  pilgrims.  The  knots  are  tied  to  uusuru 
the  tying  of  the  marriage  tali  string  on  their  necks,  aud 
the  hoaj»ing  up  of  stones  is  done  with  a  view  of  eusuriug 
the  birth  of  children  to  them.  If  the  girls  revisit  the 
hill  after  marriage  and  the  birth  of  offspring,  they  untie 
the  knob  on  a  leaf,  and  disarrange  one  of  the  hearths. 
Men  cause  their  name  to  be  cut  on  i-ocks  by  the  waysid^ 
or  on  the  stones  with  which  the  path  leading  to  the 
temple  is  ]iaved,  in  ihe  belief  that  good  luck  will  result 
if  their  name  is  troddeu  on. 

On  the  side  of  the  roads  leading  from  Bustar,  the 
Rev,  J.  Cain  noticed  several  large  heaps  of  stones,  which 
the  LambfiUis  had  piled  up  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Guttalamma.  Kvery  l.ambadi  who  passes  the  heaps 
is  bound  to  add  one  stone  thereto,  and  make  a  salaam 
to  it.* 

Mixed-metal  bowls,  engraved  both  on  the  outside  and 
inside  with  texts  from  the  Quran,  are  taken  or  sent 
by  Jluhitmmadans  to  Mecca,  where  they  iire  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  blessed.  They  are 
much-valued  articles,  and  used  in  cases  of  sickness  for 
the  administration  of  medicine  or  nourishment. 

When  a  temple  is  far  away,  and  persons  who  wish  to 
make  offerings  thereat  cannot,  owing  to  the  expense  of 
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the  journey  or  other  reason,  go  there  themselves,  the 
votive  offerings  are  taken  by  a  substitute.  If  the  god 
to  whom  the  offering  is  made  is  Srinivasa  of  Tirupati,  a 
small  sum  of  money  must  be  offered  as  compensation  for 
not  taking  it  in  person.  The  Tirupati  god  is  sometimes 
called  \\addi  Kasulu  V^aru  in  allusion  to  the  money  (kasu) 
or  interest.  In  some  large  towns,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  parties  of  devotees  may  be  seen  wandering 
about  the  streets  and  collecting  offerings  to  the  god, 
which  will  be  presented  to  him  in  due  course. 

The  following  quaint  custom,  which  is  observed  at 
the  village  of  Pullambadi  in  the  Trichinopoly  district,  in 
described  by  Bishop  Whitehead.*  *'  The  goddess  Kulan- 
thal- Amman  has  established  for  herself  a  useful  repu- 
tation as  a  settler  of  debts.  When  a  creditor  cannot 
recover  a  debt,  he  writes  down  his  claim  on  a  scroll  of 
palmyra  leaves,  and  offers  the  goddess  a  part  of  the 
debt,  if  it  is  paid.  The  palmyra  scroll  is  hung  up  on 
an  iron  six^ar  in  the  compound  of  the  temple  before 
the  shrine.  If  the  claim  is  just,  and  the  debtor  does  not 
|)ay,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  be  afflicted  with  sickness 
and  ])ad  dreams.  In  his  dreams  he  will  be  told  to  pay 
the  debt  at  once,  if  he  wishes  to  be  freed  from  his 
misfortunes.  If,  however,  the  debtor  disputes  the  claim, 
he  draws  up  a  counter-statement,  and  hangs  it  on  the 
same  spear.  Then  the  deity  decides  which  claim  is  true, 
and  attlicts  with  sickness  and  bad  dreams  the  man  whoso 
claim    is    false.     When    a    claim    is   acknowledged,   the 
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debtor  brings  the  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  piijnri,  who 
places  it  before  the  image  of  Kulanthal-Araman,  aiul 
sends  word  fo  the  creditor.  The  whole  amount  w  then 
handed  over  to  the  creditor,  who  pays  the  sura  vowed  to 
tlie  goddess  into  the  temple  coffers  in  April  or  May. 
So  great  is  the  reputation  of  the  goddeaa,  that  ITindns 
come  from  about  ten  miles  ronnd  to  seek  her  aid  in 
recovering  their  debts.  The  goddess  may  sometimes 
make  mistakes,  but.,  at  any  rate,  it  is  cheaper  than  an 
appeal  to  an  ni-dinary  court  of  law,  and  probably  almost 
as  effective  as  a  means  of  securing  justice.  In  former 
times  no  written  statements  were  presented :  people 
simply  came  and  represented  their  claims  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  deity,  promising  to  give  her  a  share.  The 
custom  of  |)rescuring  written  cinima  sprang  up  about 
thirty  years  ago,  doubtless  through  tlie  influence  of  the 
Civil  Courts.  Apparently  more  debts  have  been  col- 
lected since  this  was  done,  and  more  money  gathered 
into  the  treasury." 

"  Th(^  Hinilu^,"  the  Rev.  A.  (now  Canon)  Margoschis 
writer,*  "  observe  a  special  day  at  the  commencement  of 
the  palmyra  season,  when  the  jaggery  (palm-juice  sugar) 
3ea.son  begins.  Bishop  Caldwell  adopted  the  custom, 
anil  a  solemn  service  in  church  was  held,  when  one  set  of 
all  the  inipleTnents  ii.^ed  in  the  occupation  of  palmyra- 
climbing  was  brought  to  the  church,  and  presented  at 
the  altar.  Only  the  day  was  clianged  from  that  observed 
by  the  Hindu*'.  Tlie  perils  of  the  palmyra-climber  are 
great,  and  there  are  many  fatal  accidents  by  falling  from 
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trees  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  so  that  a  religious  serTioe 
of  the  kind  was  particularly  acceptable  and  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  our  people."  The  conversion  of  a  Hindu 
into  a  Christian  ceremonial  rite  is  not  devoid  of  interest. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  shrine  was  erected  at  Cochin  for 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  which  attained  to  great 
celebrity  for  its  power  of  working  miracles.  "  Many 
stories,"  !Mr.  Fawcett  writes,*  "  of  the  power  of  the 
picture  are  current.  A  fisherman,  who  had  lost  his  nets, 
vowed  to  give  a  little  net,  if  they  were  found.  The 
votive  offerings,  which  are  sometimes  of  copper  or  brass, 
take  strange  forms.  There  are  fishes,  prawns,  rice,  plants^ 
cocoanut  trees,  cows,  etc.  A  little  silver  model  of  a  bridge 
was  given  by  a  contractor,  who  vowed,  when  he  found 
his  foundations  were  shaky,  to  give  it  if  his  work  should 
pass  muster.  The  power  of  the  picture  is  such  that  the 
votaries  are  not  confined  to  the  Christian  community. 
There  are  among  them  many  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.** 

The  festival  of  Ayudha  Pnja  (worship  of  tools  or 
implements)  is  observed  by  all  Hindu  castes  during  the 
last  three  days  of  the  Uasara  or  Navarathri  in  the  month 
of  Purattasi  (September-October).  It  is  a  universal 
holiday  for  all  Hindu  workmen.  Even  the  Brahman 
takes  part  in  this  puja.  His  tools,  however,  being  only 
books,  it  is  called  Saraswati  puja,  or  puja  to  the  goddess 
or  god  of  learning,  who  is  either  Saraswati  or  Haya- 
griva.  For  the  worship  of  the  latter,  young  culms  of 
the  ^rasM  CjnHnInn  Ihicfylnn  are  specially  securtni,  and 
usiMl.     Keailiug  books  and  repetition  of  VSdas  must  be 
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done;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  all  the  books 
in  a  house  are  piled  op  in  a  h^ap.  Other  castes  all  eloan 
the  Tarioos  implements  nsed  hy  thetn  iu  theiv  daily 
work,  and  worship  them.  The  Kammrilaii  (nrtisan) 
cleans  his  hammers,  pincers,  anvil,  blow-pipe,  wire-plate, 
etc. ;  the  Chettis  (merchants)  cIhud  thtir  scB](>.<t  and 
weights,  and  the  box  into  which  thpy  throw  their  money. 

The  racket  marker  at  the  Madras  Club  dncorat^is  the 
entrance  to  the  scoring  box,  in  which  hia  rackets  are 
kept,  with  a  festoon  of  mango  leavfs.  The  weaving  and 
agricultural  classes  will  be  Reen  in  btt  busy  with  their 
looms  and  agricultural  implement-''.  Tlio  Sembadaraa,  j 
Pattiinfivan,  ;incl  Bestha  fishermen  [.ih-  up  tlioir  nels  for 
worship.  As  rvery  im|)lem<'iit  i->  being  worshipped,  no 
work  rnn  be  ilone  (ku-iiiCT  tlic  festival.  Kven  the  l>andy- 
wata  (ciirt-iliivt-r)  paints  red  and  white  strips  on  the 
wheels  ninl  axlcR,  and  enjoys  a  holiday.  Not  so  the 
bullocks,  for  i  lie  cart-<l river's  idna  of  a  holiday  is  to  drive 
his  cart  recklessly  in  all  directions.  T  h.nve  myself  been 
profusely  garlamled  when  present  as  a  guest  at  the 
(laborato  tool-worshippini;  ceremony  at  our  local  School 
of  Arts,  where,  in  1005,  pilja  wns  done  to  a  bust  of  the 
late  Bishop  fiell  set  up  on  an  improvisPfl  altar,  with  a  cast 
of  SaraJ'wati  above,  and  various  members  of  the  Hindu 
Pantheon  around. 

.\  festival,  which  is  attended  by  huge  crowds  of 
Hindus  of  all  classes,  takes  plaee  annually  in  the  month 
of  Audi  (July-August)  at  Ihe  village  of  Feriyapalayam, 
where  the  goddess  Mariamma  is  worshipped  under  the 
name    of    Periyapalayaththamman.      According    to    the 
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legend,  as  narrated  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Clayton, ♦  "  there 
was  once  a  rishi  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Periya- 
palayam  river  with  his  wife  Bavani.  Every  morning  she 
used  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  bring  back  water  for  the 
use  of  the  household.  But  she  never  took  any  vessel 
with  her  in  which  to  bring  the  water  homo,  for  she  was 
so  chaste  that  she  had  acquired  power  to  form  a  water- 
pot  out  of  the  dry  river  sand,  and  carry  the  water  home 
in  it.  But  one  day,  while  bathing,  she  saw  the  reflection 
of  the  face  of  the  sky-irod  Indra  in  the  water,  and 
could  not  help  admiring  it  When  she  returned  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  and  tried  to  form  her  water-pot  out  of 
sand  as  usual,  she  could  not  do  so,  for  her  admiration 
of  Indra  had  ruined  her  power,  and  she  went  home 
sadly  to  fetch  a  brass  water-vessel.  Her  husband  saw 
her  carrying  this  to  the  river,  and  at  once  suspected  her 
of  unchastity,  and,  calling  his  son,  ordered  him  to  strike 
off  her  head  with  a  sword.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  son 
tried  to  avoid  matricide.  He  had  t^  obey,  but  he  was 
so  agitated  by  his  feelings  that,  when  at  last  he  Ptruck 
at  his  mother,  ho  cut  off  not  only  her  head  but  that  of  a 
loathor-dressor's  wife  who  was  standin-/  near.  The  two 
bodies  la}'  side  by  side.  The  rishi  was  so  pleased 
with  his  son's  obedience  that  he  promised  him  any  favour 
that  ho  should  ask,  but  he  was  very  angry  when  the 
son  at  oncf^  hoggtMl  that  his  mother  might  be  restored 
to  lifo.  Being  compi*lled  to  keep  his  word,  he  tohl  the 
son  that,  if  ho  put  his  niother*s  head  on  her  trunk,  she 
would   again  live.     The  son  tried  to  do  so,  but  in  his 
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liaste  took  up  the  head  of  the  leather-dresser'a  wife 
by  mistake,  and  pat  it  on  Bavani's  body.  Leather- 
dressers  iire  flesh  eaters,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  on 
the  days  when  her  festival  is  celebrated,  Bavatii — now  a 
goddess — longs  for  meat,  and  thousauda  of  sheep,  goat« 
and  fowls  must  be  slain  at  her  shrine." 

The  vows,  which  are  performed  at  the  festival,  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Wearing  a  garment  of  margosa  leaves,  or 
wearing  an  ordinary  garment,  and  carrying  a  lighted 
lamp  made  of  rice-flour  on  tlie  head. 

(2)  Carrying  a  pot,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
margosa  leaves,  round  the  temple. 

(3)  Going  round  the  temple,  rolling  on  the 
ground. 

(4)  Throwing  a  livo  fowl  on  to  the  top  of  the 
temple. 

(5)  Throwing  a  cocounut  in  fruiit,  prostrating  on 
the  ground  in  salutatiou,  going  forward  several  paces  and 
again  throwing  the  cocoauut,  and  repeating  the  procedure 
till  three  circuits  of  the  tomplo  have  been  made. 

(6;  Giving  votive  offerings  of  the  idol  Parasurama, 
cradle  with  baby  niadu  of  clay  or  wood,  etc.,  to  bring 
off^p^in^  to  the  cliildless,  success  in  a  law  suit  or  busi- 
ness transaction,  and  other  good  luck.  In  addition  a 
pongal  (boiling  rice)  has  to  be  oflered,  and  by  some  a 
Hliuep  or  goat  is  sacrificed. 

Jf  a  vow  lias  been  made  on  bobalf  of  a  sick  oow,  the 
animal  i^  batht'd  in  the  river,  clad  in  margosa  leaves,  and 
lod  round  tlie  temple.     The  leaf-wearing  vow   is  resorted 
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to  by  the  large  majority  of  the  devotees,  and  performed 
by  men,  women,  and  children.  Those  belonging  to  the 
more  respectable  classes  go  through  it  in  the  early 
morning,  before  the  crowd  has  collected  in  its  tens 
of  thousands.  The  leafy  garments  are  purchased  from 
hawkers,  who  do  a  brisk  trade  in  the  sale  thei*eof.  The 
devotees  have  to  pay  a  very  modest  fee  for  admisaiou 
to  the  temple  precincts,  and  go  round  the  shrine  three  or 
more  times.  Concerniug  the  Periyapalayam  festival  a 
recent  writer  observes  that  "  the  distinctive  feature  is 
that  the  worshippcTs  are  clad  in  leaves,  instead  of  wearing 
onlinary  cloibing.  The  devotees  are  bound  to  wear  a 
garment  made  of  fresh  margosa  twigs  with  their  leaves. 
This  garment  is  called  vepunsilai.  It  consists  of  a  string 
three  or  four  yards  long,  from  which  depend,  at  intervals 
of  two  to  three  inches  a[)art,  twigs  measuring  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  forming  a  fringe  of  foliage.  This 
string  being  wound  several  times  round  the  waist,  the 
frinpfe  of  leaves  forms  a  kilt  or  short  petticoat,  which 
not  only  covers  the  body  suitably,  but  also  looks  pic- 
turesque in  its  sylvan  style.  Men  are  content  to  wear  the 
kilt,  but  women  wear  also  around  their  neck,  a  similar 
garment,  which  forms  a  short  cloak  reaching  to  the 
waist.  To  impress  on  devotees  the  imperative  obligation 
imposed  on  them  to  wear  the  leaf  garment  in  wor- 
shipping the  goddess,  it  is  said  that  a  young  married 
woman,  bein*^  without  chldren,  made  a  vow  to  the  goddess 
that,  on  obtaining  a  son,  she  would  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Periyapalayam,  and  worship  her  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  rite.     Her  prayer  having  been  answered,  she 
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gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  went  to  Periyapalayam  to  fulfil 
her  TOW.  When,  liowever,  it  was  time  to  undrwas  and  pat 
on  the  vepansilai,  her  modesty  revolted.  Unobserved 
by  her  party,  she  secretly  tiod  a  small  cloth  around  her 
waist,  before  putting  on  the  vepansilai.  So  attired,  she 
went  up  to  the  pagoda  to  worsliip.  On  seeing  her 
coming,  the  terrible  goddess  detected  her  deceit,  and, 
Waxing  wroth,  set  the  woman's  leaf  dress  all  ablaze,  and 
burnt  her  so  severely  that  she  died."  At  a  festival  to 
the  village  goddess  at  Kudligi  in  the  Bellary  district, 
the  procession  is,  Mr.  Fawcett  tells  us,  heiided  by  a 
Madiga  naked  savu  for  a  few  margo&a  leaves.  The 
wearing  of  these  leaves  on  the  occasion  of  festivals  in  ~ 
honour  of  Miiriamnia  is  a  very  general  custom  through- 
out Southern  India. 
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In  his  little  book*  on  fashions  in  deformity,  or  alter* 
ation  of  some  part  of  the  body  from  its  natural  form,  Sir 
W.  Flower  says  that  *'8ome  of  them  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  religious  or  superstitious  observances ;  some 
have  been  %aguely  thought  to  be  hygienic  in  motive; 
most  have  some  relation  to  conventional  standards  of 
improve']  personal  appearance."  As  simple  examples  of 
the  last  in  Southern  India  may  be  incidentally  noted  the 
beauty  spots  daubed  on  the  foreheads  of  villagers  on  the 
occasion  of  a  festival  with  sandal-paste  or  bright  anilin 
powders,  or  with  the  purple  juice  of  the  fruit  oi  Eugenia 
Arnottiana  by  the  Toda  women  of  the  Nllgiris.  Among 
some  classes,  the  females  cut  discs  out  of  the  shining 
green  elytra  of  a  buprestid  beetle,  and  stick  them  on 
their  foreheads  as  beauty  marks  instead  of  the  more 
usual  kunkam  (turmeric,  or  starch  coloured  with  anilin 
dyes)  or  santhu  (black  paste  made  of  charred  ragi  or 
other  millet).  The  use  of  black  antimony  (surma)  or 
lamp  black  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  eyelids,  and  improving 
the  complexion  by  smearing  the  face  with  turmeric, 
are  very  widespread  among  females.  So,  too,  among 
Muhammadan  men,  is  dyeing  the  nails  and  hair  red  with 
henna  leaves  {Laivsonta  alba). 

Thinking  that  it  will  give  thrir  husbands  increase  of 
years,  women  freely  bathe  themselves  in  turmeric  water, 
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which  is  raatnhless  in  bcnefirial  effects.  The  use  of 
water  in  which  tarmeric  has  beoii  infiiserl,  by  which 
they  give  to  the  whole  boil)  a  bright  yellow  or  gohl  colour, 
ia  prescribed  to  wives  as  a  mark  of  the  conjugal  state, 
and  forbidden  to  ffidfiw:^.*  Some  Canarese  women  ( Vak- 
kaliga,  Kuriiba,  Hoteya,  etc.),  Uke  the  Malays,  consider 
blackened  teeth  to  be  more  beantiful  than  white.  The 
staining  process  is  carried  out  before  puberty  is  reached. 
The  girl,  whose  teeth  are  to  be  coloured,  softona  the 
gums,  and  removes  the  tartar,  by  suckinsf  lime-juice. 
The  paste,  which  consists  of  a  mixtui-o  of  myrabolams 
(fruit  ot  Terminalia),  sulphate  of  iron,  cutch,  pods  o£  , 
Arafi'i  ariibira,  and  areca  not.  ia  then  applied.  Its  ' 
application  is  said  to  produce  intense  pain,  and  the 
girl  may  have  to  lie  low  foi"  several  days.  Sometimes 
women  ot  the  higher  classes  stain  their  teeth  in  the  same 
manner,  when  they  get  loose,  or  whfo  they  .suffer  from 
tooth-ache.  The  wearing  of  heavy  brass  armlets  some- 
limes  gives  rise  to  extensive  sores  and  cicatrices- 
Boring  the  nostrils  and  helix  of  the  oar  for  the  insertion 
of  precious  jewels  set  in  gold,  brass  and  bead  ornaments, 
sini[)le  brass  rings,  and  hoops  or  pieces  of  stick  like 
matches,  is  widely  resorted  to.  The  cartilage  ot  the  ear 
of  a  Khond  girl  is  pierced,  and,  until  she  is  officially 
married,  she  wears  in  the  lioles  long  pieces  of  grass. 
After  marriage,  brass  rings  are  substituted.  In  Coorg 
the  carpenter  has  the  exelusivo  privilege  of  piercinar  the 
ears  for  ornaments.     At  the  ceremony  of    investiture  o£ 
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a  Mysore  Holeya  with  the  musical  instrument  which 
is  the  badge  of  priestly  rank  in  his  caste,  the  oflSciating 
Bairagi  bores  a  hole  in  his  right  ear  with  a  needle, 
and  from  the  punctured  wound  two  drops  of  blood  fall 
on  the  ground. 

The  custom  of  calling  a  newly-born  child,  after  the 
parcMit  has  lost  a  first  born  or  more  in  Ruccession,  by  an 
opprobrious  name  is  common  amongst  many  casteR 
in  Southern  India,  including  even  Muhammadans. 
Kuppuswami  (=  Sir  dungheap)  is  one  of  the  commonest 
names  for  such  i^hildren,  and  they  have  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a  pierced  nostril  and  ear  (on  the  right  side) 
with  a  knob  of  gold  in  it.*  Sometimes  a  woman,  who 
has  lost  a  child,  when  she  is  again  pregnant,  makes  a 
vow  that  the  child,  when  born,  shall  be  named  after  tha 
god  or  goddess  (Srinivasa  or  Alamelu)  at  Tirupati.  The 
infant  is  etccordingly  taken  to  the  Tirupati  temple,  where 
its  hair  is  removed,  and  the  lobe  of  the  ear  pierced. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Kiriattil  clan  of  Nayars, 
who  call  themselves  Padinayirattil  (one  of  ten  thou- 
sand) pierce  the  ears,  but  never  wear  earrings .f  A 
Nayar  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  whose  right  nostril 
was  slit  vertically,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  a  jewel. 
His  mother  had  miscarried  in  her  first  pregnancy,  so, 
according  to  custom,  he,  the  child  of  her  second 
pregnancy,  had  had  his  nose  slit.  In  the  Mysore 
proviiic^e,  the  custom  of  boring  the  right  side  of  the 
nostrils  of  children,  \vhosf»  elder  brother  or  sister  died 
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floon  after  their  birth,  prevails.  Sucli  children  are 
called  goinia  (rock),  ka! la  (stone),  hiicha  (lunatic),  tipp» 
(dung-Iiill).  The  last  name  is  given  after  some  rubbish 
from  a  dung-hill  has  boeu  brought  in  a  sieve,  and  the 
child  placed  in  it." 

Mutilation  as  a  means  of  "  improving  "  peraoual 
appearance  reaches  it8  highest  point  in  dilatation  of 
the  lobes  of  the  eai-s,  wliich,  it  has  been  suggested,  was 
originally  adopted  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  solar  disc  For  the  following  note  I  tim  indebted  to 
Caoon  A.  Margoachis,  of  th<=  S.P.G,  Mission,  Tinnevelly, 
who  is  a  practical  authority  on  the  subject.  "  To 
prodncf  thi^  artificial  cleformit3',"he  writes,  "  is  the  work 
of  men  of  tlie  Koravar  caste,  whose  occupations  are  bird- 
cotcliing  and  basket-making.  On  or  about  the  third  day 
after  birtli.  the  troubb's  of  a  female  begin,  for  the  child's 
cars  must  be-  opci'atod  on,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
knife  with  a  trian^'iilar  blade  is  used.  Sometimes  the 
ceremony  is  postponed  until  the  child  is  sixteen  days 
old.  Among  the  Hindus  a  '  good  day '  is  selected,  and 
Cluiatians  choose  Sunday.  The  point  of  the  knife  is 
rnn  tlirougli  tlie  lobe  of  the  car  until  the  blade  has 
peiiolratod  for  li;ilf  an  inch  of  its  length.  Both  ears  are 
cut,  ;\n(l  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  is  placed  in  the  wounds, 
to  keep  the  cut  portions  dilated.  Every  other  day  the 
Koravar  must  change  the  wool,  and  increase  the  quantity 
introdnced.  If  thi^  sores  fester,  a  dressing  is  used  of 
castor-oil  and  human  milk  in  equal  parts,  and,  if  there  is 
much  suppuration,  an  a?itringent,  such  as  tamarind  juice 
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lotion,  is  used.  The  cat  lobes  will  taike  not  less  thaa  a 
month  to  heal,  and  for  the  whole  of  that  time  the  process 
of  dilatation  is  continued  by  passing  through  the  lobes 
pledgets  of  cotton-wool,  increasing  gradually  in  sise. 
After  the  wounds  luive  healed,  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  are 
rolled  up  (plate  XXV),  and  placed  in  the  lobes  instead  of 
the  cotton-wool ;  and  this  is  done  for  a  few  days  only, 
when  leadei)  rings  are  substituted,  which  are  added  to  in 
number  until  as  many  as  six  or  eight  rings  are  in  each  ear. 
These  drag  the  lobes  down  more  and  more,  and,  by  the 
time  the  infant  is  a  year  old,  the  process  of  elongating 
the  lobes  is  complete  in  so  far  as  the  acute  stage  is  con- 
cerned, and  all  that  is  necessary  afterwards  is  to  leave 
the  leaden  rings  in  the  ears,  and  to  let  the  elongated 
lobes  grow  as  the  child  grows.  Instead  of  keeping  a 
lar^e  numl)er  of  rings  in  the  ears,  they  are  melted  down 
into  two  heavy,  thick  rings,  which  are  kept  in  the  eflurs 
until  the  girl  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  by 
that  time  tho  acme  of  beauty  will  have  been  attained  so 
far  as  the  ears  aro  concerned,  because  the  lobes  will 
reetch  down  to  the  shoulders  on  each  side.  This  is 
perft.'ction,  and  reminds  ono  of  tlie  man  on  one  of  the 
islands  n<»ar  Xi»w  Guin  'a,  the  lobtjs  of  whose  ears  had 
been  conv«»rted  into  gnat  pundont  rings  of  skin,  through 
which  it  was  possiliK^  to  pass  the  arms.*  The  fees  for 
tho  operation  are  10  annas  lo  lis.  l-l-ii.  The  custom 
descril)tMl  prevails  amonj^  tlif  follo'.vi;ig  castes  :  Vellalas, 
Shanar*^,  Maravans,  Faravans,  shopherds,  dyers,  tail«>r8, 
oilmongers,    Pallas,  aud   Pariahs.     The  females  of  the 
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Paravar  caste  (Roman  Catholic  fisher  caste)  are  famoos 
for  tlie  longest  eara,  and  for  wearing  tlio  heaviest  and 
most  expensive  golden  ear  jewels  made  of  sovereigns. 
Ordinary  ear  jewels  cost  Rs.  200,  but  heavy  jewels  are 
worth  Rs.  1,000  and  even  more.  The  longer  the  ears, 
the  more  jewels  can  bo  used,  and  tbis  appears  to  be  the 
rationale  of  elongated  ears.  In  former  days  mon  also 
had  long  ears,  bnt  it  is  now  reserved  for  the  men  who 
play  the  bow  and  bells  at  demon  dances.  With  regard 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  of  mangling  the  human 
body,  aud  the  possibility  of  its  gradual  removal,  the 
missionaries,  especially  in  Tinoevelly,  have  all  along  been 
the  sternest  foes  of  the  barbarity.  In  one  boardinjr 
school  alone,  consiriting  of  SS-t  girls,  there  are  165  with 
short  ears,  so  tliat  only  59  liave  them  elongated.  And, 
of  tlie  IC-'i,  uo  less  than  61  have  had  their  long  ears 
operated  on  anil  eiit  short  at  the  mission  liospital,  and 
this  they  have  consented  to  :is  a  voluntary  act.  Aa  it 
was  once  the  fashion  to  have  long  ears,  and  a  mark  of 
respectability,  so  now  the  converse  is  true.  Until  the 
last  twenty  yiais,  if  a  woman  had  short  ears,  she  was 
a.ske(l  if  she  was  a  dancing  girl  {<leva-tlasi)  because  that 
class  kept  their  ears  natural.  Now,  with  the  cliange  of 
customs  all  round,  oven  dancing  girls  are  found  with  long 
oars.  Muhannnadau  women  have  their  ears  pierced  all 
roun<l  the  outer  edges,  and  as  many  as  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  rings,  of  iron  or  gold,  are  inserted  in  tht'  holes;  but 
the  lobes  are  not  elongated.  The  artificial  deforming  of 
the  body  assumos  various  phases  in  difloreut  parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  small  feet  of  the 
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Chinese,  the  flatteuiDg  of  the  skull  of  infants  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  the  piercing  and  elongation 
of  the  upper  lip  amongst  certain  tribes  in  Central  Africa. 
In  all  cases  these  are  attempts  to  improve  upon  miture, 
and  the  results  are  as  revolting  as  they  are  often  ghastlj 
and  cruel.  The  torture  inflicted  upon  helpless  Tamil 
babes  is  so  cruel  thai  it  would  I)e  humane  emd  righteous 
for  Government  to  interfere,  and  abolish  long  ears.  The 
number  of  persons  suffering  from  deafness  and  chronio 
discharges  from  the  ear  is  very  considerably  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  barbarity  described  above." 

In  connection  with  the  practice  of  dilating  the  lobes 
of  the  ears  among  the  Kalians  of  the  Madura  district, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nelson  writes  •  that  **  both  males  and  females 
are  accustomed  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  possible  limit 
the  lobes  of  their  ears.  The  unpleasant  disfigurement  is 
effected  by  the  mother  boring  the  ears  of  her  baby,  and 
inserting  heavy  pieces  of  metal,  generally  lead,  into  the 
apertures.  The  eflect  so  produced  is  very  wonderful,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  the  ears  of  a  Kalian 
hanging  on  his  shoulders.  When  violently  angry,  a 
Kalian  will  sometimes  tear  in  two  the  attenuateil  strips 
of  flesh,  which  constitute  his  oars,  expecting  thereby  to 
comj)el  his  advtjrsary  to  do  likewise  as  a  sort  of  an  nmemh* 
hotuH'altle :  and  altercations  between  women  constantly 
lead  to  one  or  both  parties  having  the  ears  violently 
pulled  asunder.  And  formerly,  wht^re  a  Kalla  girl  was 
deputiMl,  its  fre(|nentl;  happened,  to  guide  a  stranger  in 
safety  through  a  Kalla  tract,  if  any  of  her  caste-people 
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attempted  to  offer  violence  to  her  charge  in  apifce  of  her 
protestations,  she  would  immediately  tear  open  one  of 
her  ears,  and  run  off  at  full  speed  to  her  home  to  complain 
of  what  had  been  done.  And  the  result  of  her  complaint 
was  invariably  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  the  culprits 
should  have  both  their  ears  torn  in  expiation  of  their 
breach  of  the  by-laws  of  the  forest." 

The  following  rules,  which  were  formerly  drawn  "up 
by  Kalians,  under  compuisiou  by  their  servants,  are 
distinctly  quaint. 

(1)  II"  a  Kalian  lost  a  tooth  through  a  blow  given 
by  hig  master,  the  latter  was  to  be  fined  ten  Kali  chakrama 
(com). 

i'2)  If  a  Kalian  hail  his  ear  torn  under  punishment, 
hi^  niJist^-r  must  pay  a  lino  of  six  chakrams. 

(;»)  If  a  Kullan  had  his  skull  fractured,  his  master 
must  pay  thirty  chakrani3,  or  in  default  have  bis  own 
skull  tr:icture<l. 

(4)  If  a  Kalian  lia<l  his  arm  or  leg  broken,  hia 
master  must  pay  a  fiiio  of  twenty  chakrams,  give  the 
iiijiireil  man  :i  eortaiii  amount  of  grain,  cloths,  etc.,  and 
Hkt^wise  grant  him  in  feo-simplo  as  much  uanjey  (wet 
cultivation)  land  as  could  bo  sown  with  a  kalam  of  seed, 
and  two  kurukkams  of  punjoy  (dry  cultivation)  land. 

( -t)  If  a  Kalian  were  killed,  his  master  must  pay  a 
line  of  one  hundred  chakrams,  or  in  default  be  put  at  the 
men'v  of  llie  munlcred  man's  relatives. 

It  isrei'onled  in  tliu  Cu(hiai>ah  Manual  tliat  a  Yerukala 
came  to  a  eei'taiii  village,  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
b''gging,  ascertained  winch  women  wore  valuable  jewels, 
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and  whether  the  husbands  of  any  such  were  employed 
at  night  in  the  fields.  In  the  night  he  returned,  and, 
going  to  the  house  he  had  previously  marked,  suddenly 
snatched  up  the  sleeping  woman  by  the  gold  ear-ring  she 
wore  with  such  violence  as  to  lift  up  the  woman,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  wrench  off  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  In  a 
C€ise  of  assault  with  robbery  committed  in  1901  in  the 
outskirts  of  Salem  town  by  some  Koravars  on  an  old  man, 
the  lobe  of  his  ear  was  cut  off  in  order  to  remove  hia 
ear-ring.  A  new  form  of  house-robbery  has  been  recently 
started  by  the  Koravas.  They  mark  down  the  residence 
of  a  woman,  whose  jewels  are  worth  stealing,  and  lurk 
outside  the  house  before  dawn.  Then,  when  the  woman 
comes  out,  as  is  the  custom,  before  the  men  are  stirring, 
they  snatch  her  ear*ringR  and  other  ornaments,  and  are 
gone  before  an  alarm  can  be  raised.  Recently,  in  a  fight 
between  two  women  in  Madras,  one  bit  off  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  of  the  other.  In  a  report  on  the  Coim- 
batoro  dispensary,  1852,  Mr.  Port-eobs  mentions  that  he 
treated  wit  inn  the  year  *'  lacerated  wounds  on  eight 
out-  and  nine  in-patients,  all  these  formed  cases  of 
criminal  process,  and  were  all  inflicted  by  tearing  off 
the  ear  ornaments  forcibly."  * 

Mr.  (now  Sir)  F.  A.  Nicholson,  who  was  some  years 
ago  statione<l  at  Ramnad  in  the  Madura  district,  tells  me 
that  the  younj;  Maravan  princesses  use<i  to  come  and  play 
in  his  gaMon,  and,  as  they  ran  races,  hung  on  to  their 
oars,  lost  the  h(*avy  ornaments  should  rend  asunder  the 
filamentous  ear  lobes. 
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Among  the  female  Tiyans  of  Malabnr  the  practice 
ot  dilating  the  lobes  of  the  ears  prevails,  though  the 
deformity  is  not  carried  to  such  an  extreme  length  as  in 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly.  The  operation  is  performed, 
when  the  child  is  a  few  months  or  a  year  old,  either  by 
goldsmiths  or  by  astrologora  called  Fannikar  in  South 
and  Kanisan  in  North  Malabar.  The  lobe  is  pierced  with 
a  gold  pin  or  thorn,  and  a  thread  inserted  to  prevent  the 
woimd  from  closing  up.  The  ear  is  dressed  daily  with 
butter.  After  a  week  or  two  the  thread  is  replaced 
by  a  thin  plug  of  wood,  and  subsequently  gradual  dila- 
tation is  effected  by  means  of  pith  soaked  in  water  to 
make  it  swell,  Further  dilatation  is  effected  by  means 
of  solid  wooden  ornaments,  or  rolls  of  lead  or  cadjan. 

Writing  in  tlu-  sixteenth  century  concerning  the 
Nayar.i  of  the  west  coast,  Ca)sar  Frederick  states*  that 
"  the  Kairi  and  their  wives  use  for  a  braverie  to  make 
great  holes  in  their  eares,  and  so  biggp  and  wide  that  it 
is  incredible,  holding  this  opinion,  that  the  greater  the 
holes  bee,  the  more  noble  tliey  estfome  themselves,  I 
had  leave  of  one  of  them  to  measure  the  circumference 
of  one  of  them  with  a  thread,  and  within  that  circum- 
ference I  put  my  :umo  np  to  the  shoulder,  clothed  as  it 
was,  so  th;it  in  effect  they  are  monstrous  great.  Thus 
they  doe  make  llitm  when  they  be  litel,  for  then  they 
opi'n  the  eare  and  hang  a  picL-e  of  gold  or  lead  thereat, 
and  wilhiii  the  0|jeii!ng,  in  the  hoh'  they  put  a  certain 
leafe  that  they  luivi;  for  tliat  purpose,  which  niakeih  the 
hole  rio  groat."      l''urlher,  Ralph  Fitch,  writing  about  the 
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inhabitants  of  Cochin,  states  •  that  **  the  men  be  of  a 
reasonable  stature ;  the  women  litle ;  all  black,  with  a 
cloth  bound  about  their  middle  hanp^inj^  down  to  their 
hammes  ;  all  tJie  rest  of  their  bodies  be  naked :  they  have 
horrible  great  eares  with  many  rings  set  with  pearlcs  and 
stones." 

Allusion  may  next  be  made  to  the  widespread  custom 
of  tattooing  the  skin.  In  a  paper  on  tattooing  (or 
tatuing)  read  at  the  Anthropological  Institute  in  January 
1888,  Miss  Buckland  refers  to  the  practice  of  tattooing 
among  the  Nagas  of  Assam,  and  to  the  tattooing  of 
breeches,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  with 
which  the  male  Burman  is  adorned.  But,  in  the  map 
illustrating  the  paper,  Peninsular  India,  south  of  20^, 
is  left  a  perfect  and  absolute  blank.  And,  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  n^ading  of  the  paper.  Colonel 
Kincaird,  recognising  the  hiatus,  remarked  that  "  his 
observation  led  him  to  believe  that  this  custom  is  wide 
spread  on  the  arms  aud  legs  among  the  women  of  the 
lower  castes  of  the  Tamil,  etc.,  races  in  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  peninsula." 

Of  tattooing  an  admirable  detailed  account  la 
given  in  the  Mysore  c<misus  report,  1901.  The  following 
note  on  the  practice  of  tattooing,  as  carried  on  in  the 
citv  of  MadraH,  is  mainly  based  on  information  extracted 
in  the  course  of  interviews  with  professional  female 
tattooers,  of  whom  the  first  arrived  in  a  condition  of 
maudlin  intoxicition.  These  women  belong  to  the 
class  of  Koravas,  or  Yerukalas,   **  a  vagrant  tribe  found 
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throughout  the  Madras  Presidency,  who  wander  aboot 
the  country  in  gangs,  selling  baskets,  carrying  salt, 
telling  fortimea.  and  pilfering  and  robbing  whenevwp 
an  opportunity  occurs.  As  houso-breakers  they  are 
especially  expert,  and  burglary  is  their  favourite  crime."  • 
The  men  are  also  employed  in  hunting,  bird-snaring,  and 
as  actors  of  native  plays,  which  they  perform  on  the 
road-side.  Sometimes  they  masquerade  as  mendicants, 
and  go  about,  beating  <i  drum,  and  begging  from  house 
to  house  in  the  bazar.  From  the  Police  records  I  gather 
that  a  gang  of  this  thief  class  camped  in  a  certain  spot 
in  the  Vizagapntam  district  for  more  than  two  months. 
The  women  went  about  l)02j,'iiig,  and  effecting  an  entrance 
into  respectable  houses  by  tattooing  girls.  The  gang 
then  suildenly  disappeared.  "  Both  men  and  women  of 
the  Korava  class  wear  tattoo  marka  of  circular  or  semi- 
circular form  on  their  foreheads  und  forearms.  When 
tliey  are  once  convicted,  they  enlarge  or  alter  in  some 
other  way  the  tattoo  marks  on  their  forearms,  so  that 
they  may  difTer  from  the  [irevious  descriptive  marks  of 
ideulificatioii  entered  by  the  Police  in  their  searcli  books 
and  other  records."  t 

'f  he  female  tattooors  leave  Madras  during  the  harvest 
•reason,  and  pay  professional  visits  to  the  neighbouring 
districts,  Iruvelling  as  far  as  Pondicherry  in  the  south 
and  Cuddapah  in  the  north.  By  these  women  Brahmans, 
.Sudras  of  all  classes,  Paraiyaiis,  and  Tamil -speaking 
■Muhamuiadaiis  (I.abbaisj  areoporated  on.     The  patterns 
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range  from  a  dot  or  straiglit  line  to  complex  geometrical  or 
conventional  desiofns.  Figures  of  wild  animals  are  not 
met  with,  but  scorpions,  birds,  fishes,  flowers  and  the 
Vaishnava  sect  mark  are  common.  So,  too,  are  the  initials 
or  name  in  Tamil  characters  on  the  forearm.  Sometimes 
Hindu  males  are  tattooed,  as  aii  amnsement,  when  boys, 
or,  in  some  cases  among  the  lower  classes,  when  grown 
up.  For  example,  many  Pulayan  men  in  Travancore 
are  tattooed  on  the  forehead  with  a  crescent  and  circular 
spot,  and  the  Trulas  of  Chingleput  with  a  vertical  stripe 
along  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The  Chakkiliyan 
men  of  Madras  are  very  freely  tattooed,  not  only  on  the 
forehead,  but,  also  with  their  name,  conventional  devices, 
dancing  girls,  etc.,  on  the  chest  and  upper  extremities. 
The  followin«[  information  was  supplied  by  a  Tamil 
man,  with  a  European  ballet-girl  tattooed  on  his  upper 
arm,  who  was  engaged  in  varnishing  cases  in  one  of  the 
muf=(eum  galleries.  **  Some  years  ago  I  went  to  Ceylon 
with  a  native'  th^trical  company.  While  in  Colombo  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Sinhalese  who  was  a 
professional  tattooer.  fie  had  an  album  of  patterns.  I 
was  attracted  by  their  beauty,  and  subjected  myself  to 
the  opcM-ation.  It  was  an  easy  and  paiuless  operation  as 
compared  with  that  of  tho  Ma^lras  tattooer.  The  Sin- 
halese man  had  th»^  needles  tied  together  in  a  different 
way,  f.p.,  for  j)ricking  straight  lines  five  or  six  needles 
are  tied  togetlier  in  a  row ;  for  pricking  curves  the 
needles  are  arranged  in  a  curve.  The  Madras  tattooer 
has  the  needles  arrange<I  in  a  bundle,  and  the  operation, 
as    performed    with   them,    is   painful,   and    sometimes 
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followed  bj"  swelling  and  ulceration."  Asked  whether 
be  WHB  glad  he  had  been  tattooed,  he  replied  that,  when 
he  got  married  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  kept  it  hidden 
hy  his  cloth.  One  result  of  emigration  to  Uurma  is  that 
Tiimil  men  sometimes  return  from  that  country  tattooed 
with  elaborate  devices  worthy  of  the  tattooed  uobletnan 
in  a  buoti  at  a  race-mofting.  The  Eurasiau  body  being 
enveloped  in  clothes,  it  was  uot  till  they  stripped  before 
me  for  the  purposes  of  anthropometry  that  I  became 
aware  how  prevalent  the  practice  of  tattooing  is  among 
the  male  members  of  the  community.  Nearly  all  the 
hundred  and  thirty  men  whom  f  examined  were,  in  fact,  ' 
tattooed  on  the  chest,  upper  arms,  forearms,  wrists,  back 
of  the  hafldi",  or  shoulders.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  devices  in  blue,  with  occasional  red,  recorded  in  my 
notes  :  — 

Queen  Alexandra.  Wattrau  shepherdess. 

Steam-boat.  Burmese  lady. 

Ballet-girl.  Elei'iumt. 

Flowers  in  a  pot.  Sailing  boat. 

The  word  *  Mercy '.  Initials  of  inamorata. 

Royal  arms.  Scorpion. 

Crown  and  flags.  Crossed  swords. 

Cross  and  anchor.  Bracelets. 

Dancing  girl.  Lizard. 

Heart  and  cross.  Bugles. 

-Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Eurasians  of  .Malabar  have 
a  bird  tattooed  on  their  forearms  as  the  emblem  of 
the  Holy  Ghosjt.  .\ui.\,  in  like  uianuer,  some  Syrian 
Christians  are  tattooed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
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Among  native  females  the  parts  of  the  body  select^ed 
for  the  operation  are  the  arm,  fore-leg,  forehead,  cheeks, 
and  chin.  But  sometimes,  in  cases  of  mnscuW  pain  or 
other  disorder,  the  operation  is  performed  as  a  remedial 
agent  over  the  shoulder  joint,  or  on  the  thigh,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body.  A  legend  runs  to  the  effect  that, 
many  years  ago,  a  Paraiyan  woman  wished  her  upper  arms 
and  chest  to  be  tattooed  in  the  form  of  a  bodice.  The 
operation  was  successfally  performed  until  the  Fegion  of 
the  heart  was  reache<l,  and  then  a  vulnerable  part  was 
punctured  by  the  needles,  with  the  result  that  the  woman 
died.  Whence  has  arisen  a  superstitious  objection  to 
tsittooing  of  the  breasts.  Tattooing  is  sometimes  a  sign 
that  puberty  has  been  reached. 

The  Tamil  equivedent  of  tattooing  is  pachai*knthu« 
kirathu,  or  pricking  with  green.  The  marking  ink  is  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner.  Turmeric  (kappa  manja) 
powder  and  agathikirai  (leaves  of  >e«6(i/i/a  grakdiflora) 
are  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  or  on  a  grinding  stone. 
The  mixture  is  spread  on  a  thin  cloth,  and  rolled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  wick,  which  is  place<l  in  an  open  lamp  charged 
with  castor-oil.  The  wick  is  lighted,  and  the  lamp 
covered  with  a  new  earthen  pot,  on  the  inside  of  which 
the  lamp  black  is  de|)0sited.  This  is  scraped  off,  and 
mixod  with  human  milk  or  watar.  Instead  of  agathi- 
kirai, arugampillu  (gre<Mi  parts  of  Ctfnotlon  DactyUm)  or 
karisirangkani  (Erlljtta  alba  may  bt»  used  in  the  prepara* 
tion  of  the  wick.  As  a  pricking  instrument,  three  or 
more  sewing  needles  are  fasteneii  together  with  throad* 
In  the  performance  of  the  operation,  the  pattern,  selected 
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is  less.     To  check  which  she  applied  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
oil,  turmeric,  and  avaurai  {Dolirhos  Lablab)  leaves. 

Tattooing  does  not  find  any  favour  with  North 
Travancore  Najars.  It  is  onlj  in  the  case  of  N&jar 
women  living  to  the  soutli  of  Quilon  that  the  custom 
seems  to  prevail.  Some  accounts  trace  it  to  the 
influence  of  a  Moghul  Sirdar,  who  invaded  Travancore 
in  1680  A.D. 

In  a  recent  article  ^  Mr.  Risley  identifies  the  tattooed 
designs  of  the  Ddmbs  of  Jeypore  as  being  related  to 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  tribe  ;  totems ;  and 
having  reference  to  their  traditional  avocations. 

Among  the  Todas  o\  the  Nitgiris,  the  operation  in  per- 
formed by  an  elderly  woman.  Women  only  are  tattooed, 
and,  it  is  said,  they  must  have  borne  one  or  more 
children.  Girls  are,  however,  occasionally  tattooed  sifter 
reaching  puberty,  but  before  giving  birth  to  children. 
And  I  have  seen  several  multipane,  in  whom  the  absence 
of  tattoo  marks  was  explained  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  affoixl  the  expense  of  the  operation, 
or  tlint  they  were  always  suckling  or  pregnant — comli- 
tions  in  which  the  o[)eration  would  not,  it  was  said,  be  fret* 
from  danger.  The  dots  and  circles  on  the  chest,  back, 
arms,  and  legs,  of  which  the  simple  devices  are  made  up, 
are  marked  out  with  lamp-black  made  into  a  {)aste  with 
water,  and  the  pattern  is  picked  in  with  the  spines  of  the 
(.'oninion  mountain  barberry  {Ihrbtrii  arUtata).  The 
Unda^a  women  of  the  Nilgiris  use  the  spines  of  ^nrinw 
mtinaruiii  for  the  same  purpose. 

*  Mao.  JoIt.  19Q3I. 
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I  liave  seen  a  Bedar  of  the  Bcllary  district,  who  had 
dislocated  \\\s  shoulder  when  a  lad,  and  been  tattooed 
over  the  deltoid  with  the  figure  of  Iliinunian  (the  monkej 
god)  to  relieve  the  pain. 

In  the  Bellary  district  the  Lin^ayata  have  one  Baajvi 
(dedicated  prostitute)  of  their  caste  in  every  large  village. 
Her  initiation  is  carried  out  in  the  following  way.  "  The 
headnn'n  of  the  cast*  meet,  and  perform  a  ceremony 
weililiiig  her  to  her  caste.  A  tali,  on  which  is  figured  a 
bull  (Xandi,  Siva's  bnll)  is  tied  by  the  village  Jangam  or 
priest,  who  draws  a  lingara  on  a  betel  leaf,  and  tattooes 
the  figure  on  her  upper  arm,  over  the  deltoid,  with  juice 
of  the  cashew-nut  (Anarnnli'ini  oecidentoh'K  This  is 
otten  omitted,  and  ahe  is  not  marked  iu  this  way."* 

An  interesting  custom,  which  prevails  among  the 
Kddirs  and  Ma\a  Vedars  of  the  Anairaalai  hills  and 
Travancure,  and  among  them  alone,  so  far  as  T  know,  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  is  that  of 
chipping  ull  or  some  of  the  incisor  teeth,  both  upper  and 
lower,  into  the  form  of  a  sharp-pointed,  but  not  serrated 
cone.  The  operation,  wliicli  is  performed  with  a  chisel 
or  bill-hook  nud  file  by  members  of  the  tribe  skdied 
thereat  on  Kadir  boys  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  girls 
at  the:  age  often  or  thereabouts,  has  been  thus  described. 
The  girl  to  be  0[>erated  on  lies  down,  and  places  her  head 
against  a  female  friend,  who  holds  it  tightly.  A  third 
woman  takes  fi  sharpeneil  bill-hook,  and  chips  away  the 
teeth  till  they  are  shaded  to  a  point,  the  girl  operated 
on    writhing  and   groaning    with   the   pain.     After  the 
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opcratioa  she  looks  (lazed,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  the 
face  begins  to  swell.  Pain  and  swelling  last  for  a  daj  or 
two,  accompanied  by  severe  head:iche.  The  K&dirs 
say  that  chipped  teeth  make  an  ugly  person  look  hand- 
some, and  that  oi^o  whose  teeth  have  not  been  chipped 
has  teeth  like,  and  looks  like  a  cow.  An  ugly  old 
Mala  Vedar  man,  who  had  his  teeth  very  slightly  filed, 
on  being  asked  why  he  had  not  conformed  to  the  tribal 
fashion,  grinned  and  said  **  What  beauty  I  was  born  with 
is  good  enough  for  me."  Probably  the  operation  had 
proved  more  than  he  could  bear ;  or,  may  be,  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  bctol-nut  and  leaves  which  are  the 
customary  fee  of  the  filer.  The  operation  is  performed 
with  a  curved  bill-hook  with  a  serrated  edge.*  The  fact 
is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  link  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  that  deformity  of  the 
teeth  exists  as  a  tribal  custom  among  the  Rhodias,  of 
whom  M.  Deschamps  writes  as  follows. t  "  J'ai  par- 
couru  deux  conti-es  irnportants  de  Rhodias :  dans  Tun 
j'ai  romarqud  la  praticjue  de  la  mutilation  des  dents,  com- 
pltMement  ignorA*  j)ar  Tautre.  Dans  le  premier,  sur  cin(| 
ou  six  sujets  observes,  hommes  et  femmes,  avaient  lea 
incisives  sup<?riourf»s  limde^,  non  |K)int  sur  la  tranche  ou 
les  lH>rds  inferieurs,  ainsi  que  le  font  beaucoup  de  (>eup]e8 
jiriinitifs,  mais  sur  la  face  exterieuro  et  sur  toute  la 
longutMir  d'une,  deux  ou  trois  incisives.  Queh|Uefoi8  la 
partir  infrriouro  do  la  dent  oftre,  en  outre,  un  veritable 
sillon  horizontal  d*un  demi  a  un   millimetre  de  creuz. 
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L'^poquei\  iaquelle  so  fait  cette  matUation  estindiiT^rente, 
mais  je  I'ai  obstjrvde  aur  uue  petito  illu  de  treize  ans. 
La  raison  ([u'lU  mo  donntrent.  dc  ct-tte  coutume,  pour 
diminuer  la  lougaer  da  la  face,  est  nou  moiuti  curieuse." 
Turning  now  ti)  fashion  aaaociated  with  religious  or 
supurstitioiis  observance.  It  is  nt'odk-ps  to  dilate  on  the 
prevalent  Hindu  custom  of  paiuting  religious  marks,  or 
smoariiig  sacred  ashes  on  the  forehead  nud  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Nor  ia  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  circum- 
cision as  practised  by  the  Muhammadan  community.  In 
connection,  however,  with  circumcision,  in  the  troubtoua 
times  of  the  Muhammadau  usurpation  of  Mysore  and 
at  the  present  day,  some  interesting  facts  are  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  recorded*  that  "the  )»ri8onors  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  Honiiil-il  to  the  nmnbei-  of  nearly  iOO 
were  landed  at  Cuddaloro  in  Juno,  1 782.  fn  August  they 
were  ilolivered  over  to  Iljder  Ally  Khan,  and  marched  to 
BanL'aloro.  In  Octol>LT  the  yoiiiif^eat,  to  tht;  number  of 
51,  wfi-c  siMit  to  Soring;ipatiira.  Their  heads  were  shaved, 
all  their  thiuirs  were  taken  from  tliera,  and  they  were 
eii'ciinicised.  Ail  »vcn'  bound  on  parade,  and  rings,  the 
hadrjc  <if  slavery,  were  put  into  their  ears.  Several 
lOurujx'an  boys  were  taiiirlil  dancing  in  the  country  style 
and  forced  to  dance  in  female  dress  before  Tipix)0." 
The  operation  was  pcrl'oi-nied,  when  the  victim  of  it  was 
nn<ler  the  intliieiieo  of  a  narcotic  called  majum,  after, 
thr  hair  liad  been  croitpod  by  a  barber,      [t   is  narrated  t 
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that  some  of  Haidar'd  European  prisoners,  after  they 
had  been  made  what  was  termed  Mussulman,  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  showing  their  contempt  for  the  religion 
of  their  tormentors,  and  their  cruelty,  by  catching  dogs 
and  bandicoot  rats,  and  circumcising  them  publicly. 

When  Tippoo  (or  Tipu)  was  at  Calicut,  the  Pagans 
were  deprived  of  the  token  of  their  nobility,  a  lock  of 
hair  called  kiidumi;  and  every  Christian  who  appeared 
in  the  streets  muse  either  submit  to  be  circumcised,  or 
be  hanged  on  the  spot.*  Among  other  acts  of  cruelty 
committed  by  Tippoo,  it  is  stated  that,  seeing  a  Lingayat 
woman  selling  curds  in  the  street  without  a  bodice,  he 
ordered  the  cutting  off  of  her  breasts.  As  a  result  of 
which  act  the  wearing  of  long  garments  came  into  use 
among  the  whole  female  population  of  Mysore.  It  is 
recorded  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  Nayar  woman  appeared 
before  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut's  lady  with  her  breasts 
concealed,  and  they  were  cut  off  as  the  wearing  of  a 
bodice  wa3  considered  immodest.  Of  other  forms  of 
punishment  by  mutilation,  two  further  examples  may  be 
cited.  During  one  of  the  voyages  of  Vasco  de  Gama 
to  Malabar,  **tlio  Ca|)tain-maj()r  onlered  them  to  cut 
off  the  han<ls  and  n(»ses  ot  all  the  crews,  and  put  all 
that  into  om*  of  the  small  vessels,  into  which  ho  ordeitnl 
them  to  put  the  friar,  also  without  ears,  nose,  or  hands, 
wliicli  l»e  onlenMl  to  be  strung  round  his  neck,  with  a 
palni-l(»af  f(»r  the  king  of  Calicut,  on  which  ho  told  him 
to  have  a  curry  made,  to  eat  of  what  his  friar  brought 
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him."*  In  the  Vizagapatam  Manual  (1809)  Mr. 
Carmichael  states  that  "  in  case*  of  rape  {in  Jeypore) 
the  procedure  was  to  cut  the  woraRn'a  nose  otf,  and, 
after  beating  the  man  well,  to  turn  him  out  of  the  caste 
by  stuffing  his  mouth  with  beef  In  cases  of  murder,  the 
Rajah  generally  had  the  man's  hands,  nose,  and  ears  cut 
off,  but,  after  all  that,  he  seldom  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  the  deceased's  relatives.  There  is  a  man  now  livioff 
in  the  village  of  Basaoonee,  whose  hands  were  cat  off 
by  order  of  Kajah  Chaitan  Deo  foarteen  years  ago.  Ha 
was  taken  red-handed  straisiht:  to  tlic  Rajalt,  and  hia 
hands  wore  off  within  an  hour  of  the  commission  of  the 
deed.  He  has  bet-n  siipportful  by  tlie  Rajali  ever  since.'* 
At  the  Parlakiiiiedi  rebellion  in  the  last  century,  the 
rebels  wounded  the  peasants,  or  cut  otf  their  noses,  and 
sent  tlieni  into  Mr.  Russell,  who  had  been  sent  to  Ganjam 
with  a  special  commission  by  (Tovernnient,  saying  that  the 
blood  was  upon  his  head.t  It  is  recorded  by  Moor|  that, 
during  the  operations  agaio-it  Tippoo  Sultan,  "  the  enemy 
one  day  caught  a  fine  young  woman  belonging  to  onr 
line,  and,  to  their  indelible  disgrace,  cut  off  Ikt  nose,  and 
in  that  condition  the  poor  creature  came  back  to  camp." 
Haidar  and  Tippoo  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off 
the  noses  and  ears  of  those  of  their  English  pri.soners 
who  were  caught  when  attempting  to  escape.  One  was 
afterwards  led  round  the  fort  on  a  jackass,  with  his 
face  to  llie  tail.     Tippoo,  when  bi.'fore  Alangalore,  cut  off 
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the  noses  and  oars  of  a  whole  so|)oj  brigade,  which 
attempted  to  prevent  an  execntion.*  In  the  days  of 
Tiruinala  Nayakar,  the  Mysoreans  had  been  cutting  off 
noses,  and  send  in  j»;  thoiu  by  sackfnls  back  to  Mysore. 
So  the  troops  of  the  Nayknr  scattered  through  Mysore 
for  noses  to  cut  off  in  retaliation.  They  succeeded  even 
to  the  extent  of  cuttintj  off  the  nose  of  the  king  himself. 
This  was  called  the  chase  after  noses.f 

To  revert  to  circumcision.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
many  of  the  Kalians  of  the  Madura  district  practise  this 
rite.  The  origin  thereof  is  uncertaiu,  though  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  a  survival  of  a  forcible  conversion  to 
Muhammaflanism  of  a  section  of  the  Kurumbas  who  fled 
northwards  on  the  downfall  of  their  kingdom.|  At  the 
time  appointed  for  the  initiatory  ceremony,  the  Kalian 
youth  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  maternal  uncle  to 
a  grove  or  plain  outside  the  village,  where  betel  ir 
distributed  among  those  who  have  assembled,  and  the 
ojwration  is  j>erformed  by  a  barber-surgeon.  En  route 
to  the  selectiKl  site,  and  throughout  the  ceremony,  the 
conch  shell  (musical  instrument)  is  blown.  The  youth  is 
presented  with  new  cloths.  It  is  note<I  in  the  Kurnool 
Majiual  (I880)  that  the  Katikavan<llu,  who  sell  mutton, 
are  eith«»r  Maharattas  or  Mussulmans.  Some  are*  called 
Sultani  butchers,  or  Hindus  forcibly  circumcised  by  the 
lat<?  Nawfib  of  Kurnool.  From  the  Mysort^  (^ensus 
Report,    1891,   1    learn  in    connection   with    the    Mjasa 
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Bedars  (huntera)  that  "  the  rite  of  circumcision  is 
performed  ou  boya  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
custom  seems  to  have  been  imbibed  when  the  members 
of  this  sub-caste  were  included  iii  the  hordes  of  Haidar 
AU.  It  also  points  to  a  possible  conversion,  more  or 
less  complete,  to  Islam  in  those  period?  of  disorder,  and  a 
subsequent  relapse  to  Hindoiam.  For,  simnltanenuslj 
with  the  circumcision,  other  rites,  such  as  the  pancha- 
gavyam,  the  burning  of  the  tongue  with  a  nira  stick, 
etii.  pre-erainentlj  Brahmanical,  are  likewise  practised 
prior  to  the  youth  boin?  received  into  communion," 
"  The  Myiisas,"  Mr.  Francis  writes,*  "  seem  i|Hite  proud 
of  the  custom,  and  scont  with  scorn  the  idea  of  marrying 
into  iiny  family,  in  which  circumcision  is  not  the  rule. 
A  verv  small  pic'ce  of  the  skin  ia  cut  off  by  a  man  of  the 
caste,  nndtho  boy  is  then  kept  for  eleven  days  in  a  separate 
hilt,  and  touched  by  no  one.  His  food  is  given  him  on  a 
piece  of  stone.  On  the  twelfth  d;iy  he  is  bathed,  given  a 
now  cloth,  and  brought  back  to  the  house,  and  his  old 
cloth  and  stone  are  thrown  away.  His  relations  in  a  body 
then  take  him  to  a  taugi'du  {('assln  aurirnlafa)  tree,  to 
wliich  are  oiTered  cocoamits,  flowers,  and  so  forth."  Of 
conversion  to  .Muliainmadanism  at  the  present  time,  a 
goodi',\amplt' is  afforded  by  the  Cherunians  of  Malabar, 
concerning' whom  the  t'ensus  Superintendent.  1S81,  writes 
as  follows.  "  Conspicuous  for  their  deijradcd  and 
liumiliating  ilisubiiities  are  the  Cherumars.  This  caste 
nuMibered  ii9,0U9  in  .Malabar  at  the  ("'ensua  of  1871,  and. 
ill  1881,  is  returni.-d  as  only  (14,725.     There  are   40,000 

■  MftDual  of  the  DcU&rj  dittrkt,  1904. 
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fewer  Cheruraans  than  there  would  have  been  but  for 
some  disturbing  influence,  and  this  is  verj  well  known  to 
be  conversion  to  Muhammadanism.  This  honour  of 
Islam  once  conferred  on  the  Cheruman,  he  moves  at  one 
spring  several  places  higher  than  that  which  he  originallj 
occupied,  and  the  figures  show  that  nearly  50,000  Gheni* 
mans  and  others  have  availed  themselves  of  the  openinji^. 
The  conversion  of  a  Pariah,  or  low-caste  Hindu  to 
Muhammadanism  raises  him  distinctly  in  the  social  scale, 
and  he  is  treated  with  more  respect  by  Hindus."  'Among 
the  M ukkuvan  fishermen  of  Malabar  conversion  to  Islam 
is  common.  The  converts  are  called  Pu*Islam  or  Putiya 
Islam  (new  Islam).*  During  the  disturbance  in 
Tinnevelly  in  1899,  some  of  the  Shanars.  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  said  to  have  gone  into  the  Muham- 
madau  fold,  their  placets  of  worship  being  converted 
into  improvised  mosques.  The  men  shaved  their  heads, 
and  grew  beard? ;  and  the  women  had  to  make  sundry 
changes  in  their  dress.  And,  in  the  case  of  boys,  the 
operation  of  circumcision  was  performed.  When  an 
adult  Hindu  joins  the  sect  of  Daira  or  Mahadev  Muham- 
madans  in  Mysore  iis  a  convert,  an  interesting  mock 
riti*  of  circmncision  is  gone  through,  as  a  i^ubstitute  for 
the  real  ()|X3ration.  A  b<*tel  leaf  is  wrapped  round  the 
penis,  so  that  it  projects  beyond  th(*  glans,  and  is 
snipped  inst^wl  of  the  prepuce. 

As  in  AfriiM,  and  among  the  American  Indians,  Au8* 
traliuns,  and  Polynesians,  so  in  Southern  India  artificial 
deformity  uf  th(«  hand  is  pro^iuced  by  chopping  oflT  some 
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ol  the  fingers.  Writing  in  ISlfj,  Buchanan  (Hamilton)  • 
auya  that  "  near  Deonella  or  Deonbally,  a  town  in 
Mysore,  is  a  aecfc  or  sub-division  of  the  Murreasoo 
Wocal  caste,  every  wumau  o£  which,  provions  to 
piercing  the  ears  of  her  eldest  daughter,  preparatory 
to  her  being  betrothed  in  marriage,  must  undergo  the 
atnputiition  of  the  first  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  of  her  right  hand.  The  amputation  is  porformed 
by  the  blacksmith  of  thf  village,  who,  having  placed  tlie 
finger  in  a  block,  peiforms  the  operation  with  a  chisel.  If 
the  girl  to  be  t>etrothed  is  motherless,  and  tliu  mother  of 
the  boy  has  not  before  bien  aubjeeted  to  the  amputation,  it 
is  incumbent  on  her  to  suffer  ihe  operation."  Of  the  same 
ceremony  anionfj  the  Morsa-Okkala-Makkalu  of  Mysore 
the  Abb(S  Dul)ois  says  +  that,  if  the  bride's  mother  be 
dead,  the  bridegroom's  niother,  or  in  default  of  her  the 
mother  of  the  nearest  relative,  must  submit  to  the  cruel 
ordeal.  In  an  editorial  footnote  it  is  stated  that  this 
custom  is  no  longer  f)i)served.  Instead  of  the  two  fingers 
beiug  amputated,  they  are  now  merely  bound  together, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  for  use.  In  the  Census  Report, 
1801.  it  is  recorded  that  this  t}pe  of  deformity  is  found 
among  the  Morasas,  chiefly  in  Cudilapah,  North  Arrot, 
ami  yaiem.  "  Tliere  is  a  sub-section  of  them,  called 
Veralu  icche  Kapulu,  or  Kapulu  wlio  give  the  fingers,  from 
a  curious  custom  which  requires  that,  when  a  grandchild 
is  horn  in  a  faiuily.  the  wife  of  the  eldest  con  of  the 
gnniilfatlier  must  have  the  last  two  joints  of  the  third  and 
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fourth  fingers  of  lier  right  hand  amputated  at  a  temple 
of  Bhairava."  Further,  it  is  stated  in  the  Manual 
of  the  Salem  district  (1883)  that  **the  practice  now 
observed  in  this  district  is  that,  when  a  grandchild 
is  born  in  a  family,  the  eldest  son  ^f  the  grandfather, 
with  his  wife,  ap[)ears  at  the  temple  for  the  ceremony  of 
boring  tho  child's  ear,  and  there  the  woman  has  the 
last  two  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  chopped 
off.  It  does  not  signify  whether  the  father  of  the  first 
grandchild  born  be  the  eldest  son  or  not,  as  in  any  case 
it  is  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  who  has  to  undergo  the 
mutilation.  After  this,  when  children  are  born  to  other 
sons,  their  wives  in  succession  undergo  the  operation. 
When  a  child  is  adopted,  the  same  course  is  pui*sued.*' 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  narrated  by  Wilks,*  and 
is  briefly  this.  Mahadeo  or  Siva,  who  was  in  great  peril, 
after  hiding  successively  in  a  castor-oil  and  jawari  plan- 
tation, concealed  himself  in  a  linga-tonde  shrub  from  a 
rakshusa  who  was  pursuing  hiui,  to  whom  a  Marasa  Vak- 
kaliga  cultivator  indicated,  with  the  little  finger  of  iiis 
right  hand,  tho  hi<lin<;-place  of  Siva.  The  god  was  only 
resciied  from  his  j)uril  by  th(»  interposition  of  Vishnu  in 
the  form  of  a  lovely  maid*»n  meretriciously  dressed, 
whom  the  histy  rfikshasa,  forgetting  all  about  Siva, 
attt»mpt<Hl  to  ravish,  and  was  consuunul  to  ashes.  On 
emerging  from  his  hitiin^'-place,  Siva  decretui  that  the 
cultivator  should  forfeit  the  oHending  fiutrer.  The 
culprit's  wile,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  field  with  food 
for  her   husband,   hearing  this  dreadful  neutouce,  threw 

*  Uifttorj  of  Mysore. 
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herself  at  Siva'a  feet,  and  represented  the  certain  ruiu  of 
lier  family  if  her  huahand  should  be  disabled  for  aoine 
months  from  performing  tli&  labours  of  the  farm,  and 
besought  the  deity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers  instead 
of  one  from  her  husband.  Sivn,  pleased  with  so  eiucore  a 
proof  of  conjugal  nffection,  accepted  the  exchange,  and 
ordered  that  her  family  posterity  iu  all  future  genera- 
tions shoulf!  sacrifice  two  fingt-rs  at  his  temple  as  a 
memorial  of  the  transaction,  and  of  their  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  god  of  the  lingam.  For  the  following  uccount 
of  the  performance  of  the  rite,  as  carried  out  by  the 
Morasa  Vakkaligaru  of  Mysore  I  am  indebted  to  an 
article  by  Mr.  V.  N.  Narasimmiyengar.*  These  people 
are  roti;:riily  claR3o(l  under  three  iieads,  viz,  :  "  (1)  those 
whosf  women  offer  the  sacrifice  ;  (2)  those  who  sultstitnte 
for  the  lingers  a  piece  of  gold  wire,  twisted  round  the 
finger:^  in  tlie  slinpe  of  riugs.  lustoad  of  cutting  the 
fingers  off,  the  carpenter  retnove.s  and  appropriates 
the  rings  ;  (H)  tho^e  who  do  not  perform  tlie  rite.  The 
milling  "iwrtfu}'  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  following. 
.■\hont  thi'  time  of  the  new  moon  in  Chaitra,  a  propitious 
day  is  fixed  by  the  village  astrologer,  and  the  woman 
whi>  IS  tn  offer  tlie  sacrifice  performs  certain  ceremonies 
or  puja  in  honour  of  Siva,  taking  foo<l  only  once  a  day. 
Fur  three  days  bpfoi'o  the  operation  she  has  to  support- 
herself  with  milk,  sugar,  fruits,  etc.,  all  substantial  food 
hoiiig  i'?;ehewed.  On  the  day  appointed,  a  common  cart 
i-j  brought  eut,  painted  in  alternate  stripes  with  white 
and  red  ochre,  and  adorned  with  gay  flays,  flowers,  etc., 

■  liid.  Ani.  II.,  1873. 
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in  imitation  of  a  car.  Sheep  or  pigs  are  slaughtered 
before  it,  their  number  being  generally  governed  by  the 
number  of  children  borne  by  the  sacrificing  woman.  The 
cart  is  then  dragged  by  bullocks,  preceded  by  music,  the 
woman  and  her  husband  following,  with  new  pots  filled 
with  water  and  small  pieces  of  silver  money,  borne  on 
their  heads,  and  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  friends  and 
relatives.  The  village  washerman  has  to  spread  clean 
cloths  along  the  path  of  the  procession,  which  stops  near 
the  boundary  of  the  vilhge,  where  a  leafy  bower  is 
prepared,  with  three  pieces  of  stone  installed  in  it, 
symbolising  the  god  Siva.  Flowers,  fruits,  cocoanute, 
incense,  etc.,  are  then  offered,  varied  occasionally  by  an 
additional  sheep  or  pig.  A  wooden  seat  is  placed  before 
the  image,  and  the  sacrificing  woman  places  upon  it  her 
right  hand  with  the  fingers  spread  out.  A  man  holds 
her  hand  firmly,  and  the  villaj^e  carpenter,  placing  his 
chisel  on  the  first  joints  of  her  ring  and  little  fingers, 
chops  them  off  with  a  single  stroke.  The  pieces  lopped 
off  are  throw  into  an  ant-hill,  and  the  tips  of  the  muti- 
lateil  finj^ers,  round  which  rags  are  bound,  are  dipped 
into  a  vessel  containinir  boiling  gingily  oil.  A  good  skin 
eventually  forms  over  the  stump,  which  looks  like  a 
congenital  malformation.  The  fee  of  the  carpenter  is 
one  kantliiraya  fanani  (four  annas  eight  pies)  for  each 
maimed  fin^rer,  lx»si<lc3  presents  in  kind.  The  woman 
undrr^oes  the  barbarotis  and  painful  ceremony  without 
a  murmur,  and  it  is  an  article  of  the  popular  belief  that, 
were  it  neglecte<l,  or  if  nails  grow  on  the  stump,  dire 
ruin  and  misfortune  will  overtake  the  recusant  family. 


Staid  matrons,  who  have  bad  their  Hiigera  maimed  for 
life  ill  the  above  manner,  exhibit  their  atuinpa  with  a 
pride  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  At  the  termination  of 
the  sacritice,  the  womau  is  presented  with  cloths,  dowers, 
etc.,  by  her  frieuda  and  relationd,  to  whom  a  feast  is 
given.  Her  children  are  placed  on  an  adorned  seat,  and, 
after  receiving  pre3eiit8  of  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  their  ears 
are  piero^d  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  aaid  that  lo  do  so 
before  would  be  aacrilegc."  lu  a  very  full  account  of 
deformation  of  the  baud  by  the  Berulii  Kodo  sub-sect  of 
the  Vakkaliga  casie  in  Alyooro,  M.r.  F.  Fawcett  says,* 
that  it  was  regularly  practised  until  the  CommisaioDer 
of  Mysore  put  a  stop  to  it  about  tweuty  years  ago.  "  At 
preseut  some  take  gold  or  silver  pieces,  stick,  thoui  ou 
to  the  rtiiger's  ends  with  tlour  paste,  and  either  cut  or 
pull  tliem  off.  Others  simply  substitute  au  offering 
of  small  pieces  of  gold  or  .-.ilvi-r  lor  tlie  amputatiou. 
Others,  again,  tie  Huwers  lound  tiie  lingers  that  used 
to  be  cut,  ;itid  go  through  a  pantomime  of  cutting  by 
putting  the  cbiscl  on  the  joiut,  and  taking  it  away  again. 
All  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  is  just  as  ii  used  to  be.''  The 
introduction  of  the  decorated  cart,  which  has  been  referred 
to,  is  connected  by  -Mr,  Fawceitwitha  legend  concerning 
a  zamiudar,  who  sought  the  daughters  of  seven  brothers 
in  marriage  with  three  youths  ol  his  family.  As  carts 
were  used  in  the  tlight  from  the  zamindai',  the  ceremony 
is,  to  eoniniemorato  tile  event,  called  baiidi  devuru,  or 
god  of  cars.  As  by  ilirowing  ear-rjugs  into  a  river  the 
fugitives    passed  ihrougli    ii,    while   the    zaiuitidar    was 
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drowned,  the  caste  peoi»le  insist  on  their  women's  ears 
being  bored  for  earrings.  And,  in  honour  of  the  girls 
who  cared  more  for  the  honour  of  their  caste  than  for 
the  ilistinction  of  marriage  into  a  great  family,  the 
amputation  of  part  of  two  fingers  of  women  of  the  caste 
was  instituted.  Since  the  prohibition  to  cut  off  fingers, 
Mr.  Rice  says  *  that  the  women  content  themselves 
with  putting  on  a  gold  or  silver  finger-staU  or  thimble, 
winch  is  pulled  off  instead  of  the  end  of  the  finger  itself. 
1  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  eunachs 
by  castration,  for  the  following  account  of  which  I  have 
to  indent  on  an  article  on  the  Kojahs  by  Dr.  J.  Shortt.t 
"  The  Kojahs,"  he  writes,  *'  are  the  ai*tificially  created 
eunuchs,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Uigras  (impotents)  or 
natural  eunuchs.  8ome  yeai's  ago  there  were  three 
Kojahs  at  tlio  head  of  the  State  prison  or  royal  mahal  at 
Vellore,  in  charge  of  some  of  the  wives,  descendants,  and 
other  female  connections  of  Tippu  Sultan.  These  men 
were  highly  respected,  held  charges  of  considerable  trust, 
and  were  Muhamnjadans  by  birth.  Tales  were  often 
repeated  thai  the  zenana  women  (slaves  and  adopteil  girls) 
were  in  the  habit  of  stripping  them  naked,  and  poking  fun 
at  their  helplessness.  There  were  two  Kojahs  in  the 
employ  of  the  late  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  They  were  both 
Africans.  On  the  death  of  the  Nabob  the  Government 
allowed  one  of  tlieni  a  [)ension  of  fifteen  rupees  a  mouth. 
Sometimes  liinuus,  Sudras,  and  Hralunins  subject  them- 
selves to  the  operation  [oi  castration)  of  their  own  accord 


t  Juaru.  Aiith.  1d«U,  11,  1h73. 


from  a  religious  impression.  Others,  finding  tliemselves 
□aturully  impoteiit,  consider  it  necessary  to  undergo  the 
operation,  to  avoid  being  born  again  at  a  future  birth 
ill  the  same  helpless  state.  The  operation  is  generally 
performed  by  a  class  of  barbers,  douielime  by  some  of 
the  more  iiitelligunt  of  the  eunuchs  themselves,  in  tho 
following  inannei'.  J'he  patient  is  made  to  sit  on  uo 
upturned  new  earthen  pot,  being  previously  welldi'ugged 
with  opium  or  bhuug.  The  entire  genitals  being  seized 
by  the  left  hand,  an  assistant,  v/ho  has  a  bamboo  lath  ttlit 
iu  the  Centre,  runs  it  down  quick  close  to  the  pubis,  thu 
Blit  Rrmly  embracing  the  whole  of  the  genitals  at  tho  rooi, 
when  tiie  operator,  with  a  sharp  razor,  rune  It  down  along 
llie  t'aee  of  the  i;ith,  and  removes  penis,  testicles,  and 
serotnni  iu  one  riwoop,  leaving  a  large  elean  open  wound 
uehimi,  in  wliich  boiling  gingily  oil  is  poured  to  staunch 
the  bleeding,  and  the  wound  covered  over  with  a  soft  rag 
steeped  in  warm  oil.  This  is  the  only  dressing  applied 
U)  tiie  wound,  wliiuli  is  renewed  daily,  while  the  patient 
is  ei.ntiuod  in  a  supine  position  to  his  bed,  and  lightly  fed 
with  conjee  (rice  gruel),  milk,  etc.  During  tho  opera- 
tion the  pati.-nt  is  urged  to  cry  out  '  i)in  '  {tho  faith 
in  Malioiiieo)  liiret;  times."  A  Iwal  eunuch,  whom  1 
intei viewed,  informed  mr^  that  cJirtlratiun  Utied  to  be 
[jerlornied  in    Hyderabad    at   iib'.ui    tln'   jign    of    Hixt^ten. 
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Of  branding  as  a  form  of  matilation  many  examples 
are  afforded  in  Southern  India.     The  Kota  men  of  the 
Nilgiris  have  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn  made  as  a  tribal  mark 
with  a  burning  cloth  across  the  lower  end  of  the  back  of 
the  forearm  when  they  are  more  than  eight  years  olcL 
Many    of    the    Toda  men    have    one  or    more    raised 
cicatrices  forming  nodulous  growths  (keloids)  on  the  right 
shoulder.     These  scars  are  produced  by  burning  the  skin 
with  red-hot  sticks  of  Liisivu  (the  sacred  fire-slicks)  ; 
and  tlie  Todas  believe  that  the  branding  enables  them  to 
milk  the  bufFaloes  with  perfect  ease.     When  the  birth  of 
a  tirst  child  is  expected  in  a  Toda  family,  on  the  first 
new  moon  day  a  ceremony  called  ur  vot  pimmi  takes 
place,  during  which  an  elderly  woman  rolls  up  a  rag  to 
the  size  of  a  small  wick,  dips  it  in  oil,  lights  it,  and  with 
the  burning  end  brands  the  pregnant  woman's  hands  io 
four  places,  one  at  each  end  of  the  lowest  joints  of  the 
right  and  left  thumbs,  and  one  dot  on  each  wrist     Some- 
times branding  is  resorted  to  as  a  curative  agent,  and, 
when  sick  people  are  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  high  fever, 
th(»y  are  brand«»d  betwe**n  the  eyebrows,  on  the  toes,  or 
nape  of  the  neck,  with  a  piece  of  bangle  glass,  leather, 
nim  stick,  or  piece  of  turmeric. 

Flat,  round  cicatrices  on  the  forehead,  chest,  and  nape 
of  Mio  neck,  are  said  to  be  found  in  every  caste  in  some 
parts  ot  the  K  Istna  district .  They  are  caused  by  branding 
with  turmiM'ic  or  a  cheroot  for  infantile  convulsions, 
whicli  aro  boli^vod  to  be  cause<l  by  tlie  babies  inhaling 
tobacco  smokfY  in  ill-v<*ntilat(Nl  rooms.  I  have  seen  men 
of  the  Mala  and  other  castes  branded  with  a  circle  round 


the  nnTel  as  a  cure  for  colic,  and  a  Koikfilan  man  branded 
with  H  series  of  large  and  small  discs  on  tlic  chest  and 
abdomen  for  illness  when  he  was  a  baby.  The  Eev.  S, 
Nicholson  informs  me  that,  aftPr  a  new-born  Main  child 
has  been  washed,  it  is  branded  with  n  hot  net-die  in  twenty 
vital  parts  and  handed  back,  roaring  lustily,  to  its  mother. 
Some  Lingayat  children  are  branded  witli  a  hut  needle  on 
the  stomach,  nnder  the  idea  that  disease  is  hereby  warded 
off.  Children  who  suffer  from  fits  are  branded  with  a 
heated  twig  of  margosa  or  a  glass  bangle.  Some  ShSnans, 
at  Naaareth,  were  branded  on  the  forehead  to  cure  sore- 
eyes  during  childhood.  The  Kathira  vandln  (scisaora 
people),  and  other  nomadic  tribes,  are  branded  nnder  the 
followinj^  conditions.  As  the  gangs  move  on,  exposed 
to  ch;uigos  of  weather,  the  chililren  sometimes  get  a 
disease  called  santtnkatlu  or  palakurknra.  The  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  which  children  sometimes  have 
when  they  are  teething.  As  a  curative  agunt,  they  are 
branded  on  tlie  face  between  the  eyebrows,  or  the  enter 
corners  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  on  the  abdomen. 
The  brand-marks  on  the  face  and  corners  of  the  eyes 
are  cirnilar,  antl  those  on  the  abdomen  generally  hori- 
zoriUil.  Tho  circular  marks  are  made  with  a  long  piece 
of  saffron,  one  eii'i  of  which  is  burnt  for  the  purpose,  or 
with  ail  iudigo-dyod  clorh  rolled  like  a  pencil,  and  burnt 
at  oni-  end.  The  horizontal  marks  are  made  with  a  hot 
needle.  Similar  brand-marks  nre  muile  by  some  caste 
Hindus  on  thoirchildren.  Income  parts  of  the  Mysore 
province  and  Salem  district,  when  a  child  is  born,  it  is  at 
once  branded  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  e.g.,  near  the 
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navel,  on  the  foot,  back  of  the  bands,  face,  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  Bestas  of  North 
Arcot  are  divided  into  Telogu  Bestas  and  Parikiti  Bestas, 
the  difference  between  whom  is  chiefly  one  of  religious 
observance,  the  former  being  in  the  habit  of  getting 
themselves  branded  on  the  shoulders  with  the  Vaishna- 
vite  emblems,  the  chank  and  chakra,*  and  the  latter 
never  undergoing  this  ceremony  f  At  the  ceremony  of 
dedication  of  a  girl  as  a  Basivi  (dedicated  prostitute)  in 
the  Bellary  district,  "  a  tali,  on  which  is  depicted  the 
namam  of  Vishnu,  fastened  to  a  necklace  of  black  beads, 
is  tied  round  her  neck.  She  is  given,  by  way  of  insignia, 
a  cane  as  a  wand,  carried  in  the  right  hand,  and  agopalam 
or  bogging  basket,  which  is  slung  on  the  left  arm.  She 
is  then  branded  with  a  heated  brass  instrument  with 
a  chakra  on  the  right  shoulder,  a  chank  on  the  left 
shouMer,  and  a  chakra  over  the  right  breast.  The  mark 
over  the  breast  is  never  done,  if  there  is  any  suspicion 
that  the  girl  is  not  a  virgin.  The  branding  in  Vishnu 
temples  is  sometimes  merely  a  pretence,  when  the  girl 
under  dedication  is  very  young,  sandalwood  paste  being 
interpost^l  between  her  skin  and  the  heated  instrument. 
Among  the  castes  Hoyas,  Kuruhas,  etc.),  who  make 
Hasivis  of  their  girls,  a  f«\v  nn»n  are  branded  on  both 
shoulders  with  the  chank  and  chakra,  in  ordt^r  to  obtain 
aelosor  communieatiou  with  tho  deity,  and  to  ensure 
tlu»ir  salvation.     They  are  somewhat    honoured    among 


*  Tht*  oliank  \%  the  ■h(*ll  of  th^  iiioUuii*    Turhintila  rnpa,  of  which  th»  righU 
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their  fellows,  and,  at.  a  marriage,  receive  the  first  betel 
leaf  and  other  tokens  of  respect.  Men  who  are  branded 
are  buried  face  downwards.  Curiously,  there  are  men 
of  these  ca.ste3  who  are  dedicated  to  goddeages.  They 
are  generally  beggars  and  wear  female  attire.  They  are 
not  celibates,  and  may  be  branded  at  any  time."  *  A 
recent  petition  to  a  European  Magistrate  in  the  Bellary 
district  runs  as  follows.  Petition  of — ,  aged  about  17 
or  1 8.  I  have  agreed  to  become  a  Basivi,  and  get  myself 
stamped  by  my  guna  (priest)  according  to  the  custom 
of  my  caste.  I  request  that  ray  proper  age,  which 
entitles  me  to  be  stamped,  may  be  ascertained  personally, 
and  pertuissiou  ^rauteil  (o  be  stnmped.  A  ca^e,  in  which 
branding  was  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  extorting  a 
confefl.sion,  is  recordt'd  by  Mr.  M.  Tjowin.t  Two  prisoners 
appeared  befoie  hiiu  with  their  bodies  branded,  while 
the  arms  of  one  of  tliem  wore  swollen  frorp  the  effects 
of  a  tight  ligature.  It  is  noted  in  the  diary  of  Ananda 
Ranga  Pilhii  t  that,  in  1738,  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry 
dcciik'd  that  "those  who  brought  into  the  town  pagoda 
co'inB  having  a  fineness  of  less  than  eight  touches  would 
not  only  render  themselves  liable  to  a  fine  of  1,000 
[jagoda-s,  but  would  be  treated  with  ignominy  by  being 
branded  with  the  figure  of  a  dog,  and  being  severely  dealt 
witliin  other  wiiye."  Thi.'  Oriya  Haddis  are  said  to  admit 
to  their  ninkfi  person.s  from  all  castes,  except  the  Rellis 
;ind  MedariH,  after  first  brandiug  their  tongues   with  a 
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piece  of  gold  wire.*  When  an  outsider  is  received  into 
the  fraternity  of  the  Donga  (thieving)  Dasaris,  they  take 
him  ^'  to  the  side  of  a  river,  make  him  bathe  in  oil,  give 
him  a  new  cloth,  hold  a  council,  and  give  a  feast.  Th^ 
burn  a  twig  of  the  sami  {Prosopis  spicigera)  or  margosa 
tree,  and  slightly  burn  the  tongue  of  the  party  who  has 
joined  them,  to  make  him  a  Donga-D&sari.  This  is  their 
way  of  purification  and  acceptance  of  every  new  member, 
who,  soon  after  the  tongue-burning  ceremonj',  is  given  a 
seat  in  the  general  company,  and  made  to  partake  of  a 
common  feast."!  When  an  excommunicated  Badaga  of 
the  Nilgiris  is  received  beujk  into  the  tribe,  his  tongue 
is  burnt  with  sandal  wood. 

When  proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Subrarnaniya  Swami  at  Palni,  some  devotees  pierce 
their  cliec^ks  with  a  long  silver  needle,  winch  traverses 
the  mouth  qavity ;  pierce  the  tongue  with  a  silver  arrow 
which  is  passed  vertically  through  the  protruded  organ ; 
and  place  a  silver  shield  in  front  of  the  mouth,  so  that  it 
may  not  be^  opened  except  when  they  are  drinking  milk. 
Some  Dasaris  (Vaishuavite  mendicants)  have  permanent 
holes  in  their  cheeks,  into  which  they  insert  the  needles 
wluMi  they  go  about  the  country  in  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fession. Writing  concerning  pilgrims,  Mr.  Fawcett  says  % 
that  **  one  had  his  tongue  protruding  outside  his  teeth, 
and  kept  in  position  by  a  silver  skewer  through  it.  The 
skewer  was  to   be  left  in  for  forty  days.     Several  of  the 
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pilgrims  wore  a  handkerchief  tied  over  the  month,  Uiej 
being  under  a  vow  of  silence.  One  poor  man  wore  tlie 
i-egiilar  instrument  of  silence,  the  moutli-Iock  (ii  wide 
silver  bond  ovor  the  mouth,  the  ouds  reaching  over  the 
cheeks)  a  skewer  through  both  cheekit  keopiiig  the 
ends  together,  and  of  course  the  moulb  open.  People 
fed  him,  aa  he  sat  patientlj'  in  a  nice  tent-Uke  affair,  with 
rice,  etc." 

For  the  following  note  ou  branding  aa  a  roUgious 
ceremonial  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  K.  itangachari.  Brand- 
ing for  religious  purposes  is  conrtnmt  to  tlif  two  sections — 
Sri  Vainhnavai  and  Mftdhvas — of  the  Hindu  rommunity. 
Sri  N'aigliiiiiv;!  [iifihnuiiis  arr  ('X|H'ct('(l  to  undergo  tliia 
oi'dpal  at  least  tmci' during  lh*'ir  lifp-tiiiii',  whereas  Madhva 
liraliiiiiiii-^  li;ivc  to  submit  to  it  a^  oflPii  as  they  visit 
tlifirgiiru  (Imad  of  ;i  mutt  or  reliifioiis  institution).  Of 
men  of  other  cii-'H-;,  iho^v  who  bi-comc  followers  of  a 
Vai-ihiKivii  oi'  Mfiiliiva  Aohiirva  (guru)  or  mutt,  are 
cxjHTtcd  to  |ii(',sout  tiif'tiisolvc-*  licfore  the  guru  for  the 
(iui|iosf  of  bfiucf  braudcii,  lint  th'' tercmouy  is  optional, 
aud  not  cumiiulsorj  as  in  tho  casu  of  the  Uriihmans. 
Among  Sri  V'aisliriavites  ihi*  privilpgo  of  branding  is 
couhiii'd  to  the  chliT  members  of  a  family,  Sanyasia 
(ascetics),  and  tlie  heads  of  tho  various  mutts.  AH 
individuals,  malp  and  female,  must  be  branded,  after  the 
ujianayanani  ceremony  (thread  marriugp)  in  th«  rase  of 
males,  and  after  marriage  in  tlie  case  of  women.  The 
disciplpd  after  a  purificatory  bath,  and  the  u;?uat  worship 
10  tlieir  god,  itroreed  to  the  residence  of  the  Acharya  or 
to  llie  mutt,  wlieio  ihey   are  initialed  into  their  religion. 
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and  branded  witli  the  chakra  on  the  right  shoulder  and 
chank  on  the  left.  The  initiation  consists  in  imparting 
to  the  disciple,  in  a  very  low  tone,  the  mula  manthra, 
the  words  namonarayanaja,  the  sacred  syllable  Om,  and 
a  few  mantrams  from  the  Brahma  Bahasyam  (secrets 
about  god).  A  person  who  has  not  been  initiated  thus 
is  regarded  as  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies 
which  have  to  be  performed  by  Brahmans.  Even  close 
relations,  if  orthodox,  will  refuse  to  take  food  prepared 
or  touched  by  the  uninitiated. 

Concerning  Madhvas,  Monier  Williams  writes  as 
follows.*  **  They  firmly  believe  that  it  is  a  duty  of 
Vaishnavas  to  carry  throughout  life  a  memorial  of  their 
god  on  their  persons,  and  that  such  a  lasting  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  his  presence  helps  them  to  obtain 
salvation  through  him.  '  On  his  right  arm  let  the 
Brahman  wear  the  discus,  on  his  left  the  conch-sholl.' 
When  I  was  at  Tanjore,  I  found  that  one  of  the 
successors  of  Madliva  had  recently  arrived  on  his 
branding  visitation,  lie  was  engaged  throughout  the 
entire  day  in  stamping  his  disciples,  and  receiving  fees 
from  all  according  to  their  means." 

Madhvas  have  four  mutts  to  which  they  repair  for 
the  branding  ceremony,  viz.  :  Vyasaraya,  Sumathendra 
and  Mulabagal  in  Mysore,  and  Uttaraja  in  South  Canara. 
The  followers  of  the  Uttaraja  mutt  are  branded  in  five 
places  in  the  case  of  male  adults,  and  boys  after  the 
threa<l  marriage.  The  situations  and  emblems  selected 
are  the  chakra  on  the  right  upper  arm,  right  side  of  the 
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chest,  Jind  above  the  navel ;  the  chank  on  tlie  left  sliouldpr 
and  l«fL  side  of  th*"  cheat.  Women,  and  girls  after 
raarriagp,  arc  bnimUtl  with  tlio  chakni  on  the  right 
forearm  and  tlie  chunk  on  tli«  left.  In  the  case  of 
widowf!,  the  mark:*  lire  imprc-).4ud  on  the  slioiildera  aa 
in  tilt)  caso'.iE  mulos.  TUo  ilisciplcn  of  the  thniH  other 
mutts  arc  jjvnerallj  hrainleij  witlithe  chakraonthe  light 
upper  arm,  and  ohaiik  on  the  left.  As  the  Iirandiug  is 
suppose*!  t^  retiiove  taius  commilUid  during  ihu  interval, 
thej  g«t  it  done  everj  time  thej-  see  their  guru.  There  k 
with  Madhva.s  no  restriction  a^  to  the  ago  itl  which  the 
ceremony  shoald  be  performeii.  liven  a  uew-boru  babe, 
after  thi.' polliilion  iRTiod  of  ton  i\:\y<.  mii'fi  receive  the 
mark  of  the  ehukra,  if  the  guru  sliouhi  turn  up.  Boys 
before  the  up;niayauam,  and  f,'iils  before  marriage,  are 
branded  with  the  chakra  on  tlie  abdomen  just  above 
tha  navel.  'I'he  copper  (jr  brass  branding  instruments 
(miitliras)  are  not  heated  to  a  very  hi-jh  temperature,  but 
sufficient  to  singe  tliu  skin,  and  leave  a  deep  black  mark  in 
the  case  of  adults,  and  a  light  mark  in  that  of  young  people 
and  babies.  In  some  ciiscs,  disciples,  who  are  afmid  of 
being  hni-t,  bribe  the  person  who  heats  the  instruments; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  guru  regulates  the  temperature  so  as 
to  .suit  the  individual.  If,  for  example,  the  disciple  is  a 
strong,  well-built  man,  the  instruments  are  well  heated, 
and,  if  he  is  a  weakling,  allowed  to  cool  somewhat 
before  their  application.  If  the  operator  has  to  deal 
with  babies,  hi-  pri-.sses  the  instrument  against  a  wet  rag 
bt'foro  applying  it  to  the  infant's  skin.  Some  mata- 
thi[>athis  (head  priests  of  the  mutt)  are,  it  is  said,  inclined 
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to  be  vinilictive,  and  to  make  a  verj  hot  application 
of  the  instruments,  if  the  disciple  lias  not  paid  the  fee 
(gurukanika)  to  his  satisfaction.  The  fee  is  not  Kxed 
in  the  case  of  Sri  V'aishnavas,  whereas  Madhvas  are 
oxnected  to  pay  from  one  to  three  months'  income  for 
b<.nng  branded.  Failure  to  |)ay  is  punished  with  excom- 
munication on  some  pretext  or  other.  The  area  of  skin 
bnmdod  generally  peels  off  within  a  week,  leaving  a  pale 
mark  of  the  muthra,  which  either  disappears  in  a  few 
months,  or  persists  throughout  life.  Madlivas  should 
smear  daily  with  gopi  paste  (white  kaolin)  five  muthras 
on  the  following  places:  forehead,  outer  corners  of  the 
eyes,  three  places  on  the  neck,  the  upper  arms,  chest,  and 
three  places  on  the  abdomen.  The  names  of  these 
muthras  are  :  chakra,  chunk  or  shanka,  gatha  (weapon  of 
war  used  by  Bhima,  one  of  the  Pandavas),  padma 
(lotus),  and  Narayana. 


TORTUKE   IN   BYGONE   DAYS  AND   A 
FEW  STRAY  SURVTVAIS. 


Ik  1855  n  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madms  to  investigatt,-  all  cases,  which  might 
be  brought  before  the  Coraraissionerfi,  either  of  torture 
inflicted  by  instruments  or  other  means,  or  of  punishment 
of  an)' kind  illegally  administered.  In  their  report  the 
Commissioners  stated  that  to  those  to  whom  the  word 
tortnre  neressiirily  and  iromediatoly  conveys  ideas  of  the 
in^juisition,  thumb-screws,  i-ack  ancl  wheel,  such  a  term 
wonid  probably  appear  inapplicable,  as  expressive  of  the 
dei^ree  ni  violt'iice  whicli  their  enqitincs  brought  to  light. 
On  the  other  band,  it'  the  word  bo  used  in  the  ordinary 
acco|)tation  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Johnson,  "  pain  by  which 
j^nilt  is  pnnished,  or  ronfes.^ion  (and  we  may  add  money) 
extorted,  then  we  think  th;it  it  may  with  perfect  propriety 
be  applied  to  designate  the  practices  prevalent  in  Madras." 
'I'he  very  play>:  of  the  populate  are  said  to  have  often 
excited  the  laughter  of  many  a  rural  audience  by  the 
exhibition  of  revenue  Hipieezed  out  of  defaulters  coin  by 
coin,  through  the  apjiUcation  of  familiar  "  provocatives  '' 
under  the  snpeiinteiidence  of  a  caricatured  Tahsiklar 
(native  magistrate).  It  is  recorded  that,  on  one  occii- 
-iiori,  a  Tjili.sildar  naively  remarked  that,  had  he  not 
linried  -iome  suspected  |)artios  up  to  their  necks  in  mud, 
and  dipped  others  at  the  end  of  a  picottah  pole  into  a 
well  within  an  inch  of  their  lives,  he  would  never  have 
got    the  evidence   which   led  to  the  conviction  of  a  pack 
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of  villains.  A  picottah  is  the  old-fashioned  form  of 
machine  still  used  for  raising  water,  and  consists  of  a 
long  lever  or  yard  pivotted  on  an  upright  post,  weighted 
on  the  short  arm,  and  bearing  a  line  and  buoket  on 
the  long  arm.  The  Commissioners,  in  their  report, 
incidentally  refer  to  one  Ali  Khan,  who  became  Nawftb 
of  Bengal  in  1718,  and  used  to  oblige  defaulters  to  wear 
leather  long-drawers  filled  with  live  cats.  And  one  of 
his  people  ordered  a  pond  to  be  filled  with  everything 
disgusting,  to  which,  in  scorn  of  the  Hindus,  he  gave 
the  name  of  ^Bickoont'  (Paradise),  and  through  this 
detestable  pool  the  defaulters  were  dragged  by  a  rope 
tied  under  their  arms. 

The  following  forms  of  torture  and  coercion,  mainlj 
culled  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  with 
additions,  have  been  proved,  or  reported  to  have  been 
inflicted  for  non-payment  of  Government  tax  or  the 
eluci(hition  of  confession  : — 

1.  Preventing  an  individual  from  going  to  his  meals 
or  other  calls  of  nature,  bringing  water  for  cooking  food, 
and  sleeping ;  and  preventing  cattle  from  going  to  pasture 
by  confining  them  in  the  house  with  its  occupants. 

2.  Confinement  in  the  stocks.  In  connection  with  this 
^*  penal  and  pe<lal  machin<'"  (Dean  Hole)  it  was  ezacte<1 
by  Regulation  XT,  181(5,  that  heads  of  villages  have,  in 
cases  of  a  trivial  nature  such  as  abusive  language  and 
inconsiderable  assaults  or  affrays,  power  to  confine  the 
ofTendiug  parties  in  the  village  choultry  (lock-up)  for  a 
time  not  excee<ling  twelve  hours;  or,  if  the  offending 
parties  are  oi  the  lower  castes  of  the  people,  on  whom  it 
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maj  not  be  improper  to  inflict  m  degrading  a  puuiah.* 
meut,  to  order  them  to  bo  put  in  tlio  stocks  for  a  timo 
not  OKcwediuji;  six  hours.  Somo  yearn  ago  a  c:ise  was 
tried  on  appeal  bafore  the  High  Court  of  Madras,*  i[i 
whifh  a  Xluhftrnmadaii  doalor  in  mi.scflliuii'(ius  wares  was 
convicted  by  a  native  [wtty  niagisLrate  in  the  Trichinopoly 
ilistrict  of  theft  of  iin  iron  measure  iind  eight  annas 
worth  of  copper  coin,  ami  sentenced  to  be  put  in  the 
stockn  for  three  hours.  Tli(>  High  Court,  ou  appeal, 
ruled  that  a  Muhumniadau  cannot  be  said  to  belong  ta 
the  lower  castes  of  tlic-  pi'ople,  niid  that  it  is  probablei- 
that  the  franiora  of  tlu'  regulation  had  in  view  thoM 
i-iistes  whicli,  pi'ior  to  llic  introiluclioii  of  Hiiti.^h  rule, 
\v<jrt>  ivLrai'ili'd  !H  s.Tvile.  In  another  case  which  was 
argued  befoiv  Ihu  High  Court  of  Madras,  a  Mala,  who 
was  a  convert  lo  Christianity,  w;is  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment ill  the  stocks  for  using  abusive  language.  The 
Judge,  in  summing  up,  stated  that  "  the  tost  seems  to 
he  not  what  is  the  offender's  creed,  whether  Muham- 
madan,  Chiistian,  or  Hindu,  but  what  is  his  caste.  If 
he  belougs  to  one  of  the  lower  castes,  a  change  of  creed 
would  not,  of  itself,  in  my  judgment,  make  anj  difference, 
provided  he  continues  to  belong  to  the  caste.  If  he 
continues  to  accept  the  rules  of  the  caste  in  social  and 
moral  matters,  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the 
headmen,  takes  part  in  caste  meetings  and  ceremonies, 
and,  in  fact,  generally  continues  to  belong  to  the  caste, 
then,  in  my  judgment,  he  would  be  within  the  purview 
of  the  regulation.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  adopts  the 
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moral  standards  of  Christianity  instead  of  those  in  his 
caste,  if  he  accepts  the  authority  of  his  pastors  and 
teachers  in  place  of  that  of  the  headman  of  the  caste,  if 
he  no  longer  takes  part  in  the  distinctive  meetings  and 
ceremonies  of  the  caste  ....  then  he  can  no 
longer  bo  said  '  to  belong  to  one  of  the  lower  castes  of 
the  people/  and  his  punishment  by  confinement  in  the 
stocks  is  no  longer  legal/  * 

More  recently  (1903)  it  was  ruled  by  the  High  Court 
that  the  Shanans  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  who  may 
be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  stocks. 

Some  years  ago  a  Bmhman  was  employed  as  the 
custodian  of  a  village  god  and  his  appurtenances.  A 
festival  was  coming  on,  and  an  inventoiy  was  taken. 
Some  jewels,  valued  at  about  three  hundreil  rupees,  were 
missing.  The  Brahman  was  suspected  and  questioned, 
but  naturally  made  no  confession.  He  was  confined  in 
the  village  stocks  for  a  whole  night  under  the  order  of 
the  nllage  mun.sif  (magistrate)  sitting  in  council  with  the 
kurnam  (village  accountant),  and  was  subjected  to  various 
indignities.  As  morning  broke,  he  confessed,  and  prom- 
ised to  point  out  where  he  had  hidden  the  spoil.  On 
his  being  released,  he  managed  to  jiut  a  pen-knife,  which 
he  had  concealed,  into  the  village  nuinsif,  and  then  cut 
his  throat.  The  case  was  enquired  int(»,  and  the  police 
officer  was  satisfied  that  the  man  had  suffered  torture, 
but  not  at  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  stocks  were  ^« 
eridcnrr  in  a  recent  dispute  between  the  Nnttukottai 
Chetti^4  landlords  and  their  tenants  in  the  Madura  district. 


•  Jhid,  1901 
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3.  Flogging  with  an  instrument  composed  of  four 
or  five  plaited  thongs  of  leather,  three  or  four  feet  long. 
The  thongs  were  attached  to  a  ring,  with  aiiolhor  ring 
to  serve  as  a  handle.  This  form  of  acourgc  was  known 
by  Muhammndans  as  zirbund  (a  martingale). 

i.  Beating  with  slippers. 

5.  Beating  the  legs,  and  other  ])art8  of  the  body, 
with  a  leather  strap  or  tamarind  switch. 

6.  Sembadavans  (Tamil  fiahermen)  are  punished,  hy 
the  village  connril,  by  being  bound  with  rojHJS.  Twigs  of 
tiie  tamarind  tree  are  kept  near  them,  to  indicate  flogging, 
and  a  knife  to  denote  rutting  of  the  tongue.  Women  - 
are,  as  a  punishment,  made  to  carry  a  basket  of  rubbish 
and  a  bnioiii  round  llie  villain*.  It  is  on  rcrord  *  that 
some  KiirofR'aii  prisoner,'^,  serving  under  Haiilar  AH,  who 
had  heeii  circumcised,  and  ntade  ofRcurs  of  a  battalion  of 
Chaylahs,  were  brought  in  front  iif  their  men,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind,  and  received  three  lashes  with  a  bunch 
of  taniarind  twigs  from  each  of  the  Chaylahs,  which 
amounted   to   fifteen  hundred  lashes. 

7.  The  kittie  or  (^heerata. — Defined  as  a  simple 
marliine.  consisting  merely  of  two  sticks  tied  together  at 
one  ond.  hetwcL-ii  wliich  the  lingers  were  placed  as  in  a 
lemon  squeezer.  Hy  means  of  this  insfrnnient  the  fingers 
wiTe  gradually  lieni  backwards  towards  the  back  of  the 
Imnd.  unlil  the  ^ulTerer,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
nxe  rue  in  ting  pain,  yielded  to  the  demands  made  on 
liini  One  {■a'lo  of  s(]nc"ziiig  the  breast  of  a  woman  witli 
the  "kitty"  wa*;  reported.      If  no  kitties  were  ready  at 
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hand,  an  order  for  them  was  given  to  the  village  carpenter. 
Strings  of  them,  ready  for  application,  are  said  to  have 
been  commonly  and  openly  hung  up  in  some  zamindar's 
cutcherries  (court-houses).  In  1832  a  European  Judge 
gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  had  seen  a  man  with 
a  finger  double  the  usual  thickness  from  injury  by  a 
kittie,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  stick,  like  a  vice,  tied 
together  at  the  end,  on  which  the  foot  was  stamped. 

8.  Placing  the  wrists  between  two  pieces  of  wood, 
which  were  repeatedly  squeezed  together  with  great  force, 
and  binding  xcry  tightly  round  the  arm  a  rough  rope, 
charged  with  powdered  chillies  and  mustard  seed,  and 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  salt,  which  sometimes  gave 
rise  to  extensive  ulceration. 

9.  Boating  the  joints  of  the  arms  and  legs  with  a 
wooden  mallet. 

10.  Application  of  smart  blows  on  the  ankle  bones 
with  a  short  thick  ^tick 

1 1 .  ( 'oinpelliug  an  individual  to  intiTJaw  his  lingers, 
of  which  thr  ends  wrro  Sf[nHezed  by  the  han<ls  of  i>eous 
(ordnrlle'^),  who  occasionally  introduced  the  use  of  sand 
to  securo  a  firnior  gri[». 

12.  IMaciuiX  th*'  hand  flat  »)n  thr  ground,  antl  then 
prc'siiiiT  downward  at  rithrr  iMid  a  stick  plac<Ml  hori/un* 
tallv  ovfM*  tht'  hack  of  the  fin^rers. 

\l\.  A  connnon  form  of  rxtracling  information  is 
said  to  hr  cntwininir  a  wet  strinor  round  thr  tirst  joints  of 
the  tinj^ers,  brinpiig  the  «*nd  between  the  middle  tingers, 
and  tying  the  hand  tij^htly  back  towanls  th«*  elbow.  The 
string  is  then  iieati'u  with  a  stick,  as  if  it  was  a  cotton* 


carding  machine.  The  vibrntion  causes  sufficient  pain 
to  make  the  most  obdurate  iwraon  speak  out.  Or  cotton- 
wicks,  saturated  with  oil,  arc  wrapped  round  the  fingers, 
iind  lighted  in  eiiccession. 

1-1.  Tying  by  (he  hiiiids  to  a  tree,  and  bt-aiin^  with 
tamarind  switches. 

15.  Tying  in  a  st'topiug:  po!*ition  to  fcluMvliofl  of  a 
hnndy  (country  cart). 

10.   Hanging  up  head  duwnwardji. 

17.  Suspension  by  the  arms  tied  behind  the  back. 

18.  Striking  two  defaulters'  heads  against  onoh 
oUior,  or  tying  them  together  by  the  back  hair. 

19.  Annfinthrd. — Placing  an  individual  in  a  stooping 
position,  fastening  n  stiiny;  to  each  great  toe,  passing 
the  bight  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  putting  a  stone 
on  his  back.  The  aiigavastnim  or  handkerchief  of  tlie 
defaulter  was  sometimes  iislhI  as  a  subatitnte  for  the 
I'ope.  Or  the  i'oi>e  was  made  '»f  a  cree|)er,  or  straw, 
which  could  always  be  obtaiiniil  in  a  village.  In  report- 
ing on  this  form  of  ordeal,  an  ofHcer  commanding  a 
regim-^iit  expressed  hi>  opinion  as  follows.  "  The  stoop- 
ing posture  enforced  by  the  leg  and  neck  baing  held  in 
proximity  no  doubt  must  be  hrglily  inconvenient,  and  to 
a  plethoric  Knglishmau  might  almost  amount  to  torture, 
but  lo  the  supple  cool-blooded  native  I  should  hesitate 
in  'lescribing  the  enforced  attitude  as  one  of  torture." 

20.  Staniling  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  a  lieav^-  stoue 
ou  tiic  heail.iin  tlie  back  belweeii  the  shoulders,  or  on  the 
TiapL'  uf  tin:  neck,  with  one  foot  un  the  ground,  and  the 
oth'-r  leg  raised  l)v  moaris  of  a  .string  iiassed  round  the 
neck  and  big  toe. 
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2 1 .  Placing  a  |>erson  in  tho  sun  with  a  stone  on  his 
head,  and  the  trigger  of  a  matchlock  shut  upon  his  ear. 

22.  If  a  Jogi  pleads  inability  to  pay  the  fine 
inflicted  for  committing  adultei'y,  he  has  to  walk  a 
furlong  with  a  mill-stone  on  his  head. 

23.  Squatting  with  the  gluteal  region  touching  the 
ground.  The  arms  were  then  placed  under  and  inside  the 
thighs,  and  the  individual  was  made  to  take  hold  of  his 
ears,  one  with  each  hand.  If  he  attempted  to  move,  he 
was  struck  with  a  cane. 

24.  Passing  an  individual's  turban  or  a  wisp  of 
grass  over  his  neck,  fastening  it  under  the  knees  so  as  to 
put  him  in  a  bending  posture,  and  placing  a  heavy  stone 
on  the  back.  In  lieu  of  stones,  lumps  of  mud  were 
sometimes  applied.  And,  in  one  case,  a  }K)rtion  of  a 
mud  wall  is  specifiod. 

25.  Sitting  in  the  sun,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  with  the  head  of  the  hair  all  loose,  and  executing  a 
curious  operation  of  turning  the  head  in  a  whirling 
manner,  which  was  known  as  extracting  the  devil,  the 
driving  out  of  which  was  assisted  by  flagellation. 

2rt.  Sittini^  down  with  a  stone  in  each  hand,  the 
palms  upwanls  in  line  with  the  shoulder. 

27.  A  larg«»  slab  of  stone,  such  as  is  used  for  building 
purposes,  is  j)laeed  on  a  man's  chest  and  abdomen,  with 
turbans  between  it  and  the  skin,  so  that  no  mark  of  the 
sto!H»  is  left  thereon.  Another  man  sits  astride  the  stones 
and  brings  pressure  to  bear. 

28.  Keeping  an  individual  in  a  stooping  posture  hy 
holding  him  down  by  the  back-huir,  while  others  were 
])Iaced  astride  on  his  Ixick. 


29.  Standing  in  water  or  mud,  exposed  to  theheftt 

or  iiicleinency  of  the  iveatlior. 

30.  Standing  upon  oun  lo|^,  with  !i  liirj^i"  lojj  of  wood 
on  thf.)  heiul. 

'M.  One  of  n  man's  \ogs  was  pulloU  and  tied  )o  n 
tree,  in  tlie  hcut  of  tho  snii,  Ji«  high  :is  jiossihln,  whilo  his 
body  wa«  sociirod  to  another  tret',  thorcby  conn»pl!irif(  liim 
to  supjKji't  hiniaolf  only  on  one  \pg. 

32.  Suspension  by  th«  feef  to  the  bough  of  n  tree,  or 
fastening  an  intlivtdnal  to  a  tree,  under  whioh  a  fire  had 
been  kindled  foi-  the  purpose  of  ^ufTooating  him  with  the 
mnokc.  A  woman,  with  a  view  to  extorting  a  eonfeasion 
of  theft  (whieli  she  had  not  coinmitf<.'d),  was  tied  up  by 
one  arm  to  tlio  braneli  of  a  tree,  and,  while  suspended 
above  tlie  grouTid,  her  doth  Iinviujj;  partly  fallen  off,  she 
was  whipi>ed  with  tiimaririd  switches  on  her  private  parts. 

;i:J.  liindiiifi  the  arms  backwards  very  tightly  with 
cords,  to  act  as  a  tourniquet,  and  impede  the  circulation. 

;i4,  A  man  was  reported  tohave  swuitgayoung  girl 
by  her  hands  and  hair  to  tlie  beam  of  his  house,  beaten 
her,  and  brandeti  her  face  and  arm  with  a  hot  knife, 
because  she  had  taken  nine  pice  (small  coio)  from  his 
room. 

;15.  IMiicing  sharp-pointed  stones  in  the  hollows 
of  the  knees,  aiu!  making  the  individual  sit  for  houra 
together  on  his  haunches. 

;i6.  Mu-kfts  were  turned  down  by  making  a  man 
support  them  with  the  muzzles  restiufj;  on  J i is  great  toes, 
in  which  position  he  continued  for  hours  together  in  the 
heat  of  the  mid-dav  sun. 
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•57.  A  man  was  made  to  support  another,  exposed 
to  tlio  heat  of  the  sun,  in  rlic  position  of  horse  and  rider 
for  a  few  hours,  when  the  rider  dismounted  nnd  was  ridden 
by  the  other  for  the  same  length  of  lime. 

3y.  Twistinjf  the  (?ars,  or  the  application  of  ear- 
twitch^TS. 

39.  Pounding  the  back  with  the  fists. 

40.  Pinching  tlie  fleshy  parts  i\'ith  sand. 

•tl .  Compression  of  small  portions  of  the  skin  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  thighs  and  other  sensitive  spots  between 
the  points  of  iron  pincert*. 

•12.  Application  of  hot  oil  to  the  skin. 

18.  A  man,  liaving  lost  some  small  article  from  hin 
house,  proceeded,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine,  to  dip 
the  hands  of  his  three  wives  into  l)oiling  cow  dung,  to 
induce  them  to  confess. 

4Jt.  Application  of  the  end  of  a  lighted  ci^r  to 
various  parts  of  the  body. 

45.  (.'onfiuement  in  a  small  room,  with  a  rat-snake 

for  company. 

46.  Searing  with  hot  irons,  or  branding  with  a  hot 

sickle. 

47.  Driving  thorns  under  the  nails. 

48.  Putting  a  person  into  a  room  or  cage,  the  floor  of 
which  is  thickly  studdnl  with  sharp  nails,  or  into  a  closed 
room  lull  of  smoke.  In  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Malabar,  criminal  an'  said  to  have  been  put  into  a  barrel 
with  the  points  of  nails  projecting  into  its  interior,  and 
rolled  about. 
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49.  Tightening  a  stroDg  tape  applied  round  the 
waist. 

60.  Making  a  man  ran  up  nnd  down,  while  he  was 
held  by  the  ears,  or  pulled  hy  the  liack-hair. 

51-  Pulling  out,  singeing,  or  lifting  by  tlip  Imirs  of 
the  moustache,  whinli,  besides  inflicting  physical  pain,  were 
considered  a  mark  of  disgrace. 

62.  Tying  a  scratching  and  burrowing  b(.'otle  called 
the  C!ir|ient*ir  or  potter's  beetle  or  poollay  insect,  within 
ft  half  cocoamit  shell  or  cloth  over  the  navel  or  scrotum. 
A.  European  Police  Officer  tells  me  that  he  has  tried 
the  burrowing  beetle  on  himself,  and  writes  to  me  as 
follows.  "  My  ex|ierieiice3  were  so  dreadful  that  1  should 
have  will  ugly  confe.iswl  lo  ;iny  crime  to  tlie  District 
Miigisiiate,  wlio  was  witli  me  at  tln'  time.  The  subject's 
arms  have  to  br  tied  behind  his  back,  and  lie  raust  lie 
flat  on  liis  back.  'I'lie  Sfiisation  is  at  first  rather  amusing, 
it  tlu'Q  bt-comi's  anTioyiufT,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
positive  a,i,^oiiy.  It  is  just  as  if  the  insects  are  getting 
iiitu  your  vitals  in  swarms.  A  cold  sweat,  and  an  'all 
f^one,'  feeling  was  the  result.  When  the  shell  is  removed, 
all  unpl('a3;iut  symptoms  disnppear,  au<l  no  mark  of  any 
description  in  tlui  region  of  the  navel  can  be  aeon.  This 
is,  of  course,  verv  iuipertant  in  toi-ture  cases.  I  believe 
it  is  a  common  practice  in  the  southern  tlistricts,  and 
not  confined  to  the  police,  but  resorted  to  by  village 
councils  ill  the  settlement  nf  disputes." 

."i:!.  Intiotluction  of  live  blood-suckers  (lizard.H  with 
shar|»  claws;  wilhin  the  clothe.a.  lu  recent  years,  a 
woman  who  was  convicte<i  of  murder  stated,  in  her  appeal, 
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that  she  confessed  because  the  police  suspended  her  head 
downwards,  beat  her,  stripped  off  her  clothes,  and  threat- 
ened to  let  a  live  blood-sucker  into  her  "  body."  In 
cases  where  confession  by  a  woman  is  sought  for,  the 
foUowincj  treatment  is  said  to  be  resorted  to.  She  is 
put  into  a  pair  of  baggy  Muliammadan  trousers,  which 
are  tightly  tied  round  the  knees  and  waist.  Within  the 
trousers  a  large  blood-sucker  is  let  loose.  The  pharp 
claws  and  spines  of  the  dorsal  crest  are  said  to  be  exces- 
sively irritating,  as  the  animal  wanders  about  in  search 
of  a  haven  between  the  legs  or  under  the  gluteal  region 
from  the  prodding  which  it  receives  to  keep  it  on  the 
move.  Two  men  who  were  living  in  concubinage  with 
a  widow  could  not  get  her  to  disgorge  money  wherewith 
they  might  indulge  in  cock-fighting  and  other  local  sports. 
They,  accordingly,  tied  her  knees  into  her  arm-pits, 
and  tlireatoiied  to  torture  her  with  a  blood-sucker.  The 
threat  wjis  most  <)flFpctivo,  as  thev  went  off  with  some 
thing  like  tw(»lve  hundred  rupees,  leaving  the  widow 
trussed. 

.')4.  Application  to  the  eyes  of  the  acrid  juice  of  the 
cashew-iiut  (An*tcnnllum  orrlthnfnf**^.  The  oil  is  at  the 
present  day  us<m1  m(Mli(*inally  as  a  powerful  rubefnciont 
and  vesi<'ant.  The  Juilgr  of  Mangalore,  many  years 
ago,  met  witli  a  cast*  in  which  a  person  who  found  a 
hoy  stcnling  his  casht^w-nuts,  ruhhod  the  acrid  juire  into 
his  ovc»s.* 

't'K  Hrating  tho  solts  of  the  feet  with  twig«  of  the 
milk-lnnlgo  plant  (Htfphnrhla  Ttrnnilli)^  the  juice  of  which 
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produces  severti  blistering.  In  n  fiilse  chnrgo  of  torture, 
the  juice  of  this  plant  was  iwed  to  prodiie*'  tho  appear- 
ance of  branding. 

5i).  In  the  Vi/Agapatam  hill  triicfs,  a  spwiies  of 
npttle  grows,  which  causes  excruciating  irritation  of  the 
skin,  but  leaves  no  mark.  A  pijraon,  tipf)  down,  and  g^'utly 
stroked  with  the  nettle  on  tlie  most  at-nsitivt'  portions  of 
his  external  anatomy,  will,  it  is  reported,  say  whatever 
is  reqnirpd  of  him. 

67.  Sqatezini;  ihe  testiclea. 

59.  Inserting  chillies  into  the  eyes,  nostrils,  or 
urethra.  For  the  purpose  of  extracting  confessions  from 
women,  ;i  disgiiiting  application  of  chillies  was  sometimes 
resorted  to.  A  cloigyniMU,  manv  years  a<:;o,  informed  the 
Collector  of  Tiiiijorc  that,  liaviiif;  missed  !i  che<]UP  from 
his  t;ible,  hv  made  enquiry  Jimonj;  his  servants  concerning 
it.  In  order  to  jisocrtaiu  whether  it  had  been  taken  by 
the  only  child  on  the  establishment,  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  red  chillic-i  by  the  other  servants  • 

■'>9.  Insertion  of  iron  wire,  Jiheated  bougie,  or  straw 
into  the  urethra,  A  few  years  apo,  a  man  who  was 
admitteil  into  hospital  made  n  statement  that  he  had  been 
atta<'.ked  three  week^  previon.'sly  by  robbers,  who  thought 
he  had  soiiic'  money  concealed  in  a  field.  They  threw  him 
un  his  back,  forced  a  piece  of  stiff  spikey  grass  (spear- 
grass)  into  his  urethra,  an<l  workeil  it  up  and  down  till  it 
broke  off  sliort.  The  jiiece  of  frrass,  which  was  seven 
inches  lon<:.  was  removed  by  urethral  incision.  In  a 
parallel   case,   a   n;iri-ow   striji  of  bamboo,  and  the  midrib 
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of  the  leaflet  of  a  cocoanut  tree  smeared  with  powdered 
chillies,  were  used  insteiid  of  a  blade  of  grass. 

60.  A  young  girl  was  dropped  down  a  well  by  a 
rope  fastened  rouuil  her  ueck,  with  a  view  to  extorting  a 
confession  of  theft. 

61.  Ducking  in  a  pond  on  a  cold  morning,  and  then 
having  the  subject  punkahed  vigorously  (presumably  with 
a  hand  fan). 

62.  Dipping  in  wells  and  rivers,  till  the  individual 
was  half  suffocated. 

63.  Putting  a  person  into  a  nest  of  red  ants  is  said  to 
have  l)oen  an  effective  method  of  extr8t^;ting  a  confession. 
This,  with  the  recollection  of  an  encounter  with  red  ants 
before  rue,  I  c<in  readily  believe. 

64.  A  Urali  woman  of  the  Coimbatore  hills,  who, 
after  marriage,  refuses  to  live  with  her  husband,  is 
punished  thus.  She  is  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  Eolkaran 
(assist/iint  to  the  head-man)  empties  the  contents  of  a 
hornet  or  wasp's  nest  at  her  feet.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
woman  is  questioned,  and,  if  she  agrc»es  to  live  with  her 
husband,  she  must,  in  token  of  assent,  lick  a  mark  made 
on  his  back  by  the  Kolkaran  with  fowl's  excrement,  saying 
"  Yon  an*  my  husband.  In  future  I  shall  not  quarrel  with 
you,  and  will  ol)ey  you  "  Kven  after  this  ordeal  has  been 
gone  through,  a  woman  may,  on  payment  of  a  tine,  leave 
her  husband  in  favour  of  another  man  of  the  tribe. 

65.  Another  torin  of  punishment  for  a  woman  found 
guilty  of  adultery  is  to  tie  a  mortar  in  front,  and  a  cat  on 
her  back,  and  drag  her  through  the  streets,  while  the 
mortar  dra^s  her  towards  the  ground,  and  the  oat 
scratches  her  in  its  struggles  to  get  free. 
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66.  If  a  Mulaiali  womao  of  the  Javadi  hills  comtuita 
adultery,  ihe  young  men  of  the  tribo  tire  Bet  loose  on  her 
to  work  iheir  wicked  way,  after  which  rthe  is  put  in  a 
pit  filled  with  cow-duug  and  other  tilth.  An  old  man 
naively  remarked  that  adultery  was  very  rare. 

67.  Wlien  a  man  of  the  Itaidya  (Billuva)  caste  in 
South  Canara  had  crimiual  iiitercourae  witli  a  Paraiyan 
woman,  a  form  of  pitnislimeut,  known  ivs  gudi  shudda, 
waa  resorted  to  in  former  days.  Seven  huts  wera 
erected,  and  set  on  fire.  The  delinquent  was  then  made 
to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace. 

68.  Compelling  a  [>er3on  to  eat  human  excrement. 

69.  Tyinj;  bullock  boues,  and  otlier  degrading 
articles,  round  the  nock. 

71'.  Putting  a  low-caste  man  on  the  back  of  a  man 
of  higher  caate. 

71.  Bringing  a  man's  wife,  sisters,  or  daugliters, 
lemiiviug  their  clothing  by  force,  and  making  them 
appear  naked  before  liiruself  and  other  men. 

72.  Tyiu^f  the  hair  of  the  head  to  a  donkey  or 
buffalo's  tail,  and  parading  through  the  streets  of  the 
village. 

7H.  Of  trial  by  ordeal  with  boiling  lead  and  oil,  the 
following  cased  ai'e  recorded  in  the  Tellicherry  Factory 
diary,  1762.  "  I'lie  king  regent  of  Colastria's  minister 
being  arrived,  the  Moorman  accused  by  the  Tivity 
this  day  dipped  his  fingers  three  times  into  boiling 
lead,  .•icooping  out  .-iome  every  time,  after  which  his 
hand  wa^  .•ioalod  up  in  a  bag  as  customary,  to  l>e  opened 
on  the  third  day.     Three  days  later  it  is  recorded  that, 
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the  Moorman's  hand  boing  this  (lay  unsealed,  no  burn  or 
blister  appeared  upon  it,  whereon  he  was  i*elea3ed, 
and  the  Tivity,  his  siccuser,  sentenced  to  pay  liim 
the  sum  of  .  .  fanams  as  a  retaliation.  A  Nair, 
being  accnsed  by  a  Moor  of  intending  to  kill  him 
with  a  musquot  offered  to  clear  himself  by  dipping  his 
hand  in  boiling  oil,  which  the  Moor  was  at  6rst  willing 
to  abide  by.  But  an  entry  in  the  diary  states  that 
the  Moor,  having  declined  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Tryal  of  boiling  oil,  the  Nair  is  released,  and  the 
Moor  and  two  witnesses  produced  by  him  fined  the  aam 
of  fifty  fanams  each,  being  esteemed  agreeable  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  to  have  falsely  accused  him.'* 

74.  Among  the  J5gis,  as  a  proof  of  chastity,  the 
ordeal  of  drinking  a  potf  ul  of  cow-dung  or  chilly  water  has 
to  ho  undergone.  In  former  days,  a  person  accnsed  of 
adultery  in  Travancore  was  permitted  to  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  dipping  the  hands  in  boiling  ghl  at  the  temple  of 
Suchindrani.  This  temple  derives  its  name  from  Indra, 
who  according  to  the  legend,  had  illicit  intercourse  with 
Ahalya,  the  wife  of  Gautama  Rishi,  and  had  to  undergo 
this  form  of  ordeal.* 

From  a  colh^ction  of  reports  (1793)  from  R&jas  and 
otiier  native  chirfs  in  Malal)ar  relative  to  the  system  ami 
UHat'L'S  observed  hv  them  and  their  ancestors  in  the 
administration  of  justire,  I  gather  that,  if  any  Brahman 
was  siis|)ect(Ml  of  theft  or  cohabitation  with  u  woman  of 
low  castas  tht»  Uaja  siMit  him,  togt^ther  with  the  four 
prin(*ipal   propio  of  the  country,    with  a  lettiT  to  the 

*  S.  A|i|MM)oi'mi  Iyer,  M.S. 
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pat^oda  of  Snjindnih,  where  they  were  to  inform  the  heads 
of  the  pagoda  of  all  particulars.  After  the  ufliml  coatom 
had  boftu  [laid  to  them,  a  pot  of  cocoanut  oil  was  boiled 
on  a  fire ;  and,  when  it  was  properly  boiled,  the  suspected 
person  dipped  bi»  hand  into  it.  If  the  hand  blistertjd,  be 
was  pronounced  guilty.  If  a  Nhyar  was,  iu  like  manner, 
suspected,  he  had  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  in  the  fort  of 
Baliapatnam. 

75.  To  test  the  chastity  of  a  Tangalnn  Paratyan 
bride,  the  following  ordeal  had  to  be  undergone  on  the 
wedding  day,  immediately  after  the  tali-tying  ceremony. 
Some  cakes  were  placed  in  boiling  oil  in  an  oarthi-n  or  iron 
receptacle.  The  bride,  after  n  bath  and  clad  in  wet  clothes, 
had  to  pick  out  the  cakes  with  her  liand,  after  an  exami- 
nation of  her  hair,  nailn,  and  cloth,  to  see  if  she  had 
abont  her  any  charm  or  magical  drug.  Immediately 
after  taking  out  the  cakes  from  the  oil,  she  had  to  husk 
i\  small  quantity  of  rice.  And,  if  she  did  this  successfully, 
her  chastity  was  established.  One  form  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  Puniiyiins  by  their  head-roan  is  making  a 
man  crawl  on  his  handa  and  knees  between  the  legs  of  a 
Paraiyan  woman. 

7i).  Till'  following  form  of  ordeal  among  the  Kora- 
varis  i^  described  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Mullaly.*  *'  Should  a 
Kornvan  suspect  another  of  having  committed  a  crime, 
and  he  (h'nies  It,  several  per-*on3tak©  new  pois,  put  rice 
and  wnloi-  in  them,  ami  place  them  on  the  fire.  Who- 
sol'Vit'h  rice  boils  fii-st  has  not  (committed  the  offence,  but 
the  owner  of  the   second  pot  which  boils  is  deemed  the 

•  Criminal  CIm»p»  of  tht>  Msdrw  Pretidenoj. 
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giiiltj  one,  and  he  has  to  pay  all  the  expenRes.  If  two 
pots  boil  at  the  same  time,  they  resort  to  trial  by  ordeal. 
A  new  pot  is  filled  with  boiling  ghT  ^vlth  a  four-anna 
piece  in  it,  and  the  suspected  person  is  told  to  take  it 
out.  If  he  is  innocent,  he  will  at  once  offer  to  do  so ; 
but,  if  guilty,  so  great  is  their  superstition,  he  will  at 
once  confess." 

77.  In  Travancore  there  was  a  judicial  ordeal  by 
snake  bite.  The  accused  thrust  his  hand  into  a  mantloi 
in  which  a  cobra  was  wrapped  up.  If  it  bit  hira,  he  was 
guilty  ;  if  not,  he  was  innocent.  "  That  we  have  here," 
Frazer  writes,*  **  a  relic  of  totemism  appi»ars  not  only 
from  the  worship  of  snakes  in  the  district,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that,  if  a  dead  cobra  was  found  hy  the  people, 
it  was  burned  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  body  of 
a  man  of  high  caste." 

78.  The  crocodile  ordeal,  in  which  a  man  awam 
across  a  sheet  of  water  swarming  with  these  beasts,  was  in 
vogue  in   Malabar,  to  determine  thr  guilt  or  innocence 
of  criminals.     "The  accused,"    Visscher    writes,  t    "is 
compelled,  after  a  soh'mn  profession  of  innocence  in  the 
presence  of  the  Brahmins  and  nobles,  and  of  a   great 
concourse  of  people  to  swim  across    this  (CJranganoor) 
river  and  back  ;  or,  if  ho  cannot    do  this,  he    must   be 
dragtifod  through,  holding  on  with  his  hands  to  a  boat. 
If  the  crocodile  pulls  him  under,  it  is  a  sij^u  of  hiH  guWt; 
if  otherwise,  he  is  releas(Ml  as  innocent." 

79.  The  followinir  method  of  discovovuvR  iVAott  or 
any  kuul  of  concealment  by  chewing  rice    \s  a«cT\boa  \>y 


•  Totemiim,  1K87. 
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for  the  space  of  four  hours  and*a-half ;  and  the  witheiing 
of  any  of  these  branches  is  proof  of  witchcraft  against 
the  person  whose  name  is  annexed  to  it. 

Second.  —  Small  portions  of  rice  enveloped  in  cloths, 
marked  as  above»  are  placed  in  a  nest  of  white  ants.  The 
consumption  of  the  rice  in  any  of  the  bags  establishes 
sorcery  against  the  woman  whose  name  it  bears. 

Tliird. — Lamps  are  lighted  at  night.  Water  is 
placed  in  cups  made  of  leaves,  and  mustard-seed  and  oil  are 
poured,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  water,  whilst  the  name  of 
each  woman  in  the  village  is  pronounced.  The  appearance 
of  the  shadow  of  any  woman  on  the  water,  during  the 
ceremony,  proves  her  a  witch. 

80.  A  queer  form  of  punishment  is  sometimes 
inflicted  by  the  caste  council  when  a  Ravelo  (Oriya  temple 
servant)  ill-treats  and  deserts  his  wife.  He  is  made  to  sit 
under  one  of  the  bamboo  coops  with  which  fish  are  caught, 
and  his  wife  sits  on  the  top  of  it.  Five  pots  of  water  are 
then  poured  over  the  pair  of  them,  in  imitation  of  the  caste 
custom  of  pouring  five  pots  of  water  over  a  dead  body 
before  it  is  taken  to  the  burning  ground,  the  ceremony 
takiii}?  place  in  the  part  of  the  house  where  the  corpse 
would  ho  washed.  The  wife  then  throws  away  a  ladle,  and 
l)reaks  a  eookinfj-pot,  just  as  she  would  have  done  had 
her  husband  really  been  dead,  and  further  breaks  her 
bangles,  and  t^ars  off  her  nocklace,  as  she  would  have 
doni*  if  she  was  really  a  widow.  Having  thus  signified 
that  her  husband  is  dead  to  her,  she  «roes  straight  off  to 
her  parents'  house,  and  is  free  to  marry  again.* 

•  MaiItm  C«iisu  Report,  1901, 
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81.  A  Koraga  woman  of  South  Cauara,  when  Conod 
guilty  of  adultery,  is  said  to  be  treated  io  the  following 
extraordinary  way.  If  Iier  paramour  is  of  low  caste 
similar  to  herself,  he  has  to  marry  her.  But,  in  onler  to 
purify  her  for  the  ceremony,  he  has  to  build  a  hut,  and  put 
the  womau  inside.  It  is  then  set  on  6re,  and  the  woman 
escapes  aa  best  she  can  to  another  place  where  the  same 
performance  is  gone  through,  and  so  on  until  she  has 
been  burnt  out  seven  times.  She  is  then  considered  once 
more  an  honest  woman,  and  fit  to  be  again  married. 

82.  "  Sometimes,"  a  recent  writer  states  "a  big  chain 
hangs  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  the  village  panchayat^ 
ftribniials)  are  held  in  the  Aiyanar  (or  Sangali  Karuppan) 
temple.  The  accused  is  made  to  submit  te  an  ordeal 
in  proof  of  his  innocence.  The  ordeal  cousists  in  his 
swearing  on  tht-  chain,  wbich  he  is  made  to  touch.  He 
has  diich  a  dread  for  this  procedure  that,  as  soon  as  he 
touches  the  chain,  lit*  comes  out  with  the  truth,  failure 
to  speaii  the  truth  beini^  punished  by  some  calamity, 
which  he  believes  will  overtake  liim  within  a  week. 
These  chains  are  also  suspended  to  the  trees  near  the 
temple:^  of  village  goddesses,  and  used  by  village 
panchayats  to  swear  the  accusefl  in  any  trial  before 
the  piinchayat." 

S3.  (Ja//ow^.— fu  the  Bellary  Manual  (1872)  it  ia 
recorded  that  "  the  hills  through  which  the  Otikananta 
ghat  passes,  were  till  recently  iho  haunt  of  some  of  the 
worst  characters  in  tlio  ilistrict,  where  they  luet  to  arrange 
their  plans  for  gang  rol)l)erios,  and  into  the  recesses  of 
which  they  retreated  with  their  plunder  obtained  from 
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the  rich  villages  around.  About  thirty  years  ago,  one  of 
these  gangs  attacked  a  village  on  the  Otikanama  gh&t,and, 
having  looted  it,  set  fire  to  a  large  hut  in  which  some 
seventy  wom(*n  and  children  had  taken  refuge.  Some  of 
the  nng-leaders  were  captured,  and,  after  being  executed, 
were  hung  up  in  chains  near  the  scene  of  their  crime, 
where  their  bones  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  iron  cages, 
in  which  they  were  suspended."  In  the  jungles  of 
Anantapur,  about  3^  miles  From  the  village  of  Bokka- 
patnam,  is  a  gallows,*  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
order  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  The  cross-beams  and  sup- 
ports are  made  of  teak,  and  the  two  iron  cages  suspended 
to  the  cross-beam  by  big  iron  hooks.  Local  people  say 
that  it  was  used  only  once,  when  the  two  ring-leaders  of  a 
band  of  dacoits,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  were 
bound,  put  alive  into  the  cages,  each  of  which  is  only  just 
big  enough  to  hold  a  man,  and  starved  to  death.  The 
mode  of  torture  had  such  au  excellent  effect  on  the  rest 
that  no  more  was  hoard  of  dacoity.  On  a  stone  near  one 
of  the  gallows,  an  inscription  in  Telugu  records  that 
Hoosain  Sahib  and  Ba<lG  Ibrahim  Jemadar,  were  hung 
near  Piisikallu,  by  order  of  the  Foujdari  (k>urt,  on  Sep- 
tember Hth,  1837,  for  killing  a  man  by  throwing  a  noose. 
d(.  The  manner  of  carrying  out  capital  punishment 
in  Malabar,  in  days  gone  by,  was  sometimes  barbarous  in 
the  extreme.  "Criminals,"  Mr.  Logan  writes,t  "  were 
cut  in  half  and  ox|)o.stMl  on  a  cross-bar,  in  the  manner 
still  adopt4td  with  ti^rers  and  panthers  slain  in  hunting 

*  lUxN'iitljr  timiisforrvd  to  thu  Madimai  Uuteum. 
t  MaUbar  MaDual,  1887. 
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From  the  collection  of  reports  already  referred  to, 
I  have  gathered  the  following  information  relating  to 
punishment  and  ordeal  in  bygone  days  in  Malabar : — 

1 .  If  any  Kurian  detected  another  at  night  in  an 
apartment  with  his  wife  or  mistress,  he  was  permitted  to 
kill  him,  and  cut  off  the  woman's  hair  and  repudiate  her. 

2.  If  any  Kurian  robbed  the  treasury,  or  anything 
else  belonging  to  the  Raja,  he  was  first  to  repay  the 
value  of  what  he  had  stolen,  and  sometimes  had  his  hand 
or  a  finger  cut  off,  or  was  put  to  death. 

3.  For  various  forms  of  petty  larceny,  the  offender 
was  confined  and  received  corporal  punishment.  If  proved 
guilty  a  second  time,  he  was  deprived  of  a  member,  and 
put  to  death  with  a  sword  for  a  further  offence. 

4.  If  a  person  committed  theft,  he  was  kept  in 
confinement  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  a  little  of  his 
flesh  or  nose  cut  off. 

5.  If  a  Tiyan,  Mappila,  or  other  Kurian  was  accused 
of  robbery  or  illicit  cohabitation,  and  the  charge  was  not 
clearly  proved,  those  learned  in  the  shastras  assembled 
with  a  court,  and  an  iron  hatchet  was  made  red-hot. 
The  accused,  after  declaring  his  innocence,  had  to  take 
the  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and,  if  the  hand  was  burnt,  he 
w^as  pronounced  guilty,  and  punished  by  amputation  of 
a  hand  or  finger,  or  with  death. 

6.  If  anyone  was  convicted  of  a  serious  theft,  he  was 
put  to  death,  unless  he  was  a  Brahman,  in  which  case  he 
WiLS  excoinniunicated. 

7.  If  the  Raja's  Protikars  levied  more  than  their  just 
dues,  and  extorted  money  from  or  otherwise  oppressed 
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the  people,  the  Raja  caused  the  oifender  to  be  seized  and 
exposed  to  the  public  ga.ze  on  the  high-road  with  his 
hands  and  feet  in  irons, 

8.  In  the  event  of  a  personal  quarrel  between  two 
persons,  when  the  woonds  were  oqnal,  the  parties  had 
to  pay  their  own  expenses  antil  they  were  cured.  But 
if  only  one  of  the  parties  was  wounded,  the  other  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  wounded  man  till  his 
woQuds  healed. 

9.  For  adultery  between  a  man  of  low  caste  and  a 
woman  of  high  caste,  the  man  was  put  on  the  cahu,  and  the 
woman  given  by  the  Raja  as  a  slave  to  whom  he  pleased. 

1 0.  VViien  a  person  committed  murder,he  was, before 
the  death  sentence  was  carried  out,  given  rice  or  betel, 
or  whatever  be  desired  to  t'fit.  He  was  then  put  to  death 
by  "  having  his  skull  taken  olT  by  a  scalping  knife,  the 
body  to  be  fixed  on  the  cahu,  a  pole  fixed  in  the  ground 
for  ihti  purpose."  If  the  criminal  escaped,  and  endeav- 
ours  to  catch  him  were  ineffectual,  his  effects  were 
secured,  atid  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  was  burnt  in  his 
house.  The  practice  of  hanfring  criminals  is  said  not  to 
have  l)epn  introduced  till  the  time  f>f  Hiiidar  Ali. 

1 1 .  Homotimc's  crimiuals  were  put  to  death  by 
shontiiig.  It  is  noted,  for  example,  that,  if  a  woman  was 
caught  by  anyoue  in  fornication,  she  was  put  to  death 
with  a  sword  or  musket. 

12.  If  a  diffi-reiice  arose  between  two  people  meeting 
of  the  princi|ial  men  of  the  thirty  thousand  was  convened, 
and  they  soiuetime.i  decreed  that  the  plantain  trees,  betel 
vines,  betel-nut  and  cocoanut  trees  in  the  garden  of  the 
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guilty  person  should  be  cut  down,  other  plants  destroyed 
with  a  sword,  and  his  house  unroofed. 

13.  If,  in  a  dispute,  one  man  killed  another,  the 
principal  men  of  the  thirty  thousand  met  at  the  fort  of 
Valachereecota,  and  on  entering  the  first  house  thereof 
turned  their  taro^ets  and  sat  thereon  while  they  awaited 
the  sentence  of  the  oracle  ParadSvada. 

14.  A  ny  person  wounding  a  Brahman  or  a  cow  was, 
if  blood  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  wound,  punished 
with  death. 

15.  If  a  Brahman  killed  a  cow,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated, or  subjected  to  the  expiation  required  by  the 
shastras. 

16.  If  a  Brahman  woman  was  ruined  in  character, 
she  was  excommunicated,  and,  the  ceremonies  of  her 
obsequies  having  been  performed,  she  was  made  over  as 
a  part  of  the  property  of  Government. 


CORPOflAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  VEUNACULAK 
SCHOOLS. 


The  following  account  is  based  on  ootes  supplied  by 
native  correspondents  who  have  in  their  early  joath 
witnesaei]  some  of  the  puaitive  raetiiods  here  described. 
Many  of  the  forms  of  punishment  have  been  demonstrated 
to  me,  when  in  camp,  by  young  and  old,  who  were 
evidently  giving  a  graphic  description  of  what  they  bad 
themselves  seen  or  undergone.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  school-mates  of  the  culprit  took 
part  in  the  ail  ministration  of  the  punishment,  as,  in 
former  days,  every  soUiier  of  a  regiment  was  made  a 
public  executioner  in  the  punishment  of  running  the 
gauntlet  (or  gantlope). 

1.  The  teacher  in  vernacular  schools,  like  members 
of  liis  cnlling  ni  other  parts  of  the  world,  uses  the  rod, 
which  is  a  rattan  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and 
three  feet  in  length,  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  silver 
ferrule  at  each  end.  This,  and  the  style  used  for  writing 
on  |ialm  leaver,  are  the  insif^nia  of  his  profession.  There 
is  no  nisti-iction  as  to  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  the 
rod  is  iipplied,  but  the  palms  of  tlie  hands,  buttocks,  and 
back  are  the  most  favouiite  spots.  Caning  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  lieu  of  a  fine  for  bad  conduct.  Sometimes 
bovs  had  to  keep  their  buttocks  uncovered  during  the 
wliole  time  they  were  in  school,  so  that  they  were  ready 
for  caning  if  they  were  naughty. 
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In  addition  to  caning,  the  following  forms  of 
punishment  are,  or  were,  formerly  inflicted. 

2.  Palling  and  screwing  the  lobe  or  helix  of  the  ears, 
or  boxing  the  ears. 

3.  Hitting  the  head  with  the  knuckles. 

4.  Slapping  the  cheeks,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
teacher,  another  hoy  in  the  class,  or  the  culprit  himself, 
if  his  previous  conduct  has  been  good. 

5.  Two  naughty  boys  slap  each  other  on  the  cheeks. 

6.  Pinching  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  more 
especially  the  thigh. 

7.  Patting  some  sand  or  powdered  granite  dust  on 
the  bare  thigh,  and  pinching  the  part.  In  village  schools 
the  children  are  seated  on  the  floor  with  sflind  spread 
out  in  front  of  thera.  They  learn  the  alphabet  by 
writing  with  the  forefinger  in  the  sand,  which  is  always 
at  hand  as  a  punitive  medium. 

8.  The  boy  stands  with  his  feet  together,  and, 
crossing  his  arms  in  front,  holds  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear 
with  the  left  hand,  and  of  his  left  ear  with  the  right 
hand.  He  is  then  made  to  stoop  down,  and  touch  the 
grouiid  with  liis  olbows  from  (ou  to  a  hundred  tiroes 
accordiuj^  to  the  gravity  of  theofFence. 

0.  Passiui;  one  hand  under  the  leg,  catching  hold 
of  tho  noso,  and  risini;  an<I  sinking  alternately. 

10.  A  stick,  four  or  fivo  feet  long,  is  passed  under 
tlio  knops,  and  tho  boy  plartvs  his  elbows  l>enoath  it.  The 
tliumbs  an«l  huj;  toes  aro  tied  together  by  separate  strings. 
Thus  trusscMl,  he  is  rolled  away  into  a  corner  of  the 
school-room,  there  to  meditate  on  his  fault. 
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11.  The  hoy  is  couverted  ioto  a  horso,  and  mode 
to  carry  aboat  another  boy  seated  on  Htt  back,  with 
frequent  turaiaga. 

1:^.  The  arms  are  crossed  so  that  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  grasp  the  tip  of  the  left  oar,  aud  oice  versd. 
The  boy  then  has  to  sit  down  aiid  staud  up  alternately 
a  nnmbur  of  times  proportionate  to  thu  gravity  of  his 
offence. 

13.  There  are  some  plants  (nettles),  the  leaves  of 
which,  whou  rubbed  into  thu  skin,  cause  a  burning  and 
pricking  seusatiou.  The  hands  of  the  boy  are  tied  in 
front,  and  the  leaves  applied  to  the  back.  Thy  effect 
lasts  fur  several  liuurs,  iit  the  end  of  which  time  cocoanut 
oil  is  rubbed  in  tu  prevent  swtjlling. 

14.  The  boy  is  made  to  atoop,  with  only  the  big  toe 
aud  forefinger  of  the  right  side  touciiing  the  ground,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  l-s  thrown  on  the  toe  and 
forefinger.  If  the  other  toes  aud  fiugorstouchthe  ground, 
they  ate  rapped  with  the  cane.  This  punishment  is  called 
standing  ou  needles. 

15.  The  right  aukle  being  crossed  over  the  left  thigh, 
the  boy  has  to  stoop  witli  the  tip  of  tht  right  forefinger 
touching  the  ground. 

IG.  The  boy  stoops  down  with  his  lei^s  stretched 
apart,  and  his  right  hand  on  the  ground  abuut  three  feet 
in  front  of  him,  wliile  he  reads  a  book  held  ia  the  left 
hand. 

17.  Kneeling  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  knee, 
while  the  ears  are  elutehed  with  thu  liandd  of  the  crossed 
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18.  Standing  or  hopping  on  one  leg. 

1 9 .  Another  form  of  punishment  is  known  as  sitting 
like  a  chair.  In  this  the  boy,  with  his  hands  tied  or 
crossed  in  front,  or  stretched  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
trunk,  is  made  to  squat  with  hie  back  touching  a  wall, 
and  the  buttocks  on  a  level  with  the  knees.  Sometimes 
spiny  fruits  are  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bent  knee- 
joints.  A  line  is  drawn  on  the  wall  above  his  head, 
which  must  not  be  raised  above  the  line.  The  steel 
style  used  for  writing  is  fixed  into  the  ground  with  its 
sharp-pointed  end  towards  the  buttocks.  In  a  modified 
form  of  this  subtle  punisliment,  the  school  slates  are  piled 
up  on  the  boy's  lap  or  head. 

20.  The  feet  being  several  feet  from  a  wall,  the 
forehead  is  made  to  touch  the  wall,  and,  in  this  uncomfort- 
able attitude,  a  book  held  in  the  hands  is  read. 

21.  The  legs  being  stretched  wide  apart,  the  boy 
has  to  sit  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  l)uttock. 

22.  The  boy  sits  on  the  floor,  with  his  clothes 
removed,  and  hands  and  feet  tied.  His  face,  body,  and 
limbb,  and  the  ground  around  him,  are  smeared  with 
jaggery  water.  Ants  and  other  insects  are  attracted  by 
this,  and  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  them. 

23.  He  is  made  to  stand  up  with  the  arms  crossed 
in  front.  His  feet  iire  then  dragged  apart,  and  he  has 
to  stand  with  the  legs  widely  sepimited. 

21-.  He  has  to  crawl  between  the  outstretched  lega 
of  the  other  pupils. 

25.  He  is  made  to  stoop  down.  A  loop  of  string  is 
passed  round  his   neck  and  one  of  the  big  toes,  or  the 
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thumbs  are  tied  to  the  toes.  The  punishment  ma.j  be 
increased  by  placing  a  heavy  stone  or  another  hoy  on 
his  back. 

2t'iA.  As  a  puniahment  for  bad  liandwriting,  the 
boy  is  raatle  t<j  hold  his  right  arm  horizontally,  bent  as 
in  the  act  of  writing.  Then  any  article  which  is  at 
hand,  such  as  a  slate,  piece  of  paper,  or  sLrip  of  palio- 
leaf  (olei)  is  placed  over  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  boy  has 
to  write  without  letting  the  article  fall  off.  If  it  does, 
ho  is  caned,  and  the  performance  is  repeated. 

26.  There  is  a  species  of  red  ant,  which  builds  its 
nest  in  treos.  ami  who^ic  bito  proiJuccy  sevfro  pain.  A 
boy  may  be  punished  by  scatteriug  the  live  occupants  of 
a  nest  over  his  body. 

27.  Hanging  by  the  hands,  or  punishment  of  the 
bow.  A  rope  or  bar,  which  is  sometimes  bow-shaped, 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  tho  boy,  is  susi>ended 
liko  a  trapeze  from  the  roof,  and  clutched  with  interlocked 
or  tied  fingers.  Burning  paddy  huak  or  chillies,  sharp 
stones,  thoru.s,  or  prickly-pear,  are  spread  on  the  floor 
beneath  him,  so  that  he  is  afraid  to  let  go  his  hold.  To 
make  this  punishment  more  severe,  it  was  sometimes 
combined  with  number  26. 

-S.  If  a  boy  wants  to  relieve  nature,  he  is  made  to 
spit  on  a  tile  heated  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  must 
return  btjfort;  the  saliva,  which  takes  the  part  of  a  sand- 
glass, has  dried  up. 

•29.  Tho  boy  is  made  to  masticate  straw,  like 
donkeys  or  bullocks. 
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30.  He  has  to  spit  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  dip 
them  in  the  sand,  and  strike  them  forcibly  on  a  bench 
or  stone. 

31.  If  a  boy  refuses  to  do  his  lessons,  another  lad 
tells  him  that  he  will  bring  butter  out  of  his  thumb,  the 
back  of  which  he  rubs  with  dry  earth  or  sand  till  it  begins 
to  abrade  the  skin. 

32.  The  boy  is  ordered  to  stand  in  the  blazing  son 
with  a  weight,  e.g.,  a  stone,  on  his  head  or  in  his  hands ; 
and,  if  he  refuses  to  obey,  receives  a  caning,  or  is  poshed 
out  of  the  room  by  the  other  boys.  It  may  be  noted 
that,  as  punishment  for  adultery,  an  unfaithful  Yan&di 
woman  is  made  to  stand,  with  her  legs  tied,  for  a  whole 
day  in  the  sun,  with  a  basket  full  of  sand  on  her  head. 

33.  Two  naughty  boys  are  made  to  seize  each  other 
by  the  ears,  and  stand  up  and  sink  down  alternately, 
while  they  sing  **  You  and  I  are  shameless  fellows.'* 

34.  The  boy  kneels  down,  and  heavy  stones  are 
placed  on  his  calves. 

35.  He  is  rolled  in  the  sand  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day. 

36.  The  block  and  chain  (a  variant  of  the  bilboes). 
This  consist.s  of  a  block  of  heavy  wood,  sometimes  shaped 
like  an  Indian  club,  to  which  is  attached  a  strong  iron 
chain  four  or  fiv<»  f«»ot  in  length.  The  lo}(  may  be  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  naughty  boy,  who  has  to  read  a  book 
while  in  a  stoopinj^ attitude;  or  the  free  end  of  the  chain 
is  fa«t<»ned  by  a  padlock  to  the  leg  of  the  boy,  who  has 
to  drag  or  carry  the  block  about  with  him,  it  may  be  for 
several  days.     This  form  of  punishment  is  still  praotised 
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in  the  city  of  Madras,  where  a  carpenter's  approntioe 
was  recently  seen  dragging  after  him  a  block,  to  which  he 
was  chained,  It  is  resorted  to  by  rural  school  masters, 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  parents  and  guardians. 
Some  years  ago  a  native  of  Madura,  whose  young  wife 
was  fond  of  gadding  about,  punished  her  by  making  her 
drag  about  a  Ioe;  chained  and  padlocked  round  her  leg. 

37.  In  the  case  of  boys  who  shirk  attendance  at 
school,  the  teacher,  accompanied  by  his  pupils,  proceeds  to 
the  house  of  the  trnaut,  and  puts  on  Iiis  hoad  a  fool's-oap 
made  of  paper,  bamboo,  palm-h-af,  or  grass  matting.  He 
is  then  marched  off,  or  carried  by  his  fellow  students  to 
school  amid  the  clapping  of  hands  and  beating  of  drums. 

38.  Two  boys,  who  are  guilty  of  chatting  or  quarrel- 
ling in  the  school-room,  are  made  to  stand  face  to  face. 
They  get  a  good  grip  of  each  other's  oars,  and  tug  thereat 
till  their  foreheads  come  in  painful  contact.  If  they  are 
slow,  the  teacher  seizes  hold  of  their  heads,  and  brings 
them  forcibly  together.  As  a  variant,  they  may,  while 
hanging  on  to  the  ears,  be  made  to  sit  down  and  stand 
up  alterniitely. 

;i9.  Boys  are  ma^^le  to  kneel  down  on  the  hard 
ground,  aoniefiinefl  with  arms  outstretched  and  a  heavy 
Htoue  in  the  hands,  till  they  have  learnt  their  lesson. 

40.  The  introduction  of  benches  into  school-rooms 
has  cre.ited  a  novel  form  of  punishment.  The  boy  lies 
Hat  on  the  Ix'nch,  back  upwards,  and  is  tied  to  it  by 
■itriugs  round  the  neck,  waist,  and  legs.  While  he  is 
thus  captive,  his  arms  are  stretched  out  by  two  other 
boys,  and  he  receives  a  caning. 
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41 .  The  naughty  boj  is  made  to  do  menial  services 
for  the  schoolmaster,  sach  as  drawing  water  from  the 
well,  etc. 

42.  The  boy's  parents,  sister  or  other  near  relations, 
are  spoken  of,  in  his  presence,  in  ynlgar  and  abusive 
language. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Grant-in-aid  Code  the 
punishment  of  the  young  idea  has  undergone  consider- 
able modification.  The  old  schoolmaster  is,  like  Dominie 
Dobiensis,  often  loved  and  respected  by  his  pupils, 
and  there  is  a  Tamil  proverb  that  **  the  schoolmaster  will 
attain  the  abode  of  Vishnu  {i.e.,  bliss),  and  the  dootor 
will  go  to  hell.'* 


SLAVERY. 


In  a  note  on  slavery,  the  Madras  Censas  Commissioner, 
1871,  writes  as  foUoiva.  "  In  times  prior  to  British 
rule,  the  whole  of  the  Pariali  commiiiiitv,  without 
excoptioa,  were  the  alavea  of  the  superior  castes.  The 
Pariahs  were  not  the  only  slaves  in  these  times,  for 
almost  all  the  inferior  a}t;ricultural  tribes  were  io  a 
similar  position.  The  Hindu  law  rocogmsefl  five 
descriptions  of  service,  four  of  which  might  be  per- 
f.>rineil  bv  nny  oiu-  without  loss  of  dignity  or  caste,  but 
tin-  fifth  ordor  of  sidvico  was  to  be  performed  by  slaves 
only,  styled  Diiss,  from  thoir  Oasyau  or  aboriginal  descent. 
The  'undue  .service'  lobe  exacted  of  the  latter  class 
included  the  sweepiuij  iuid  cleaning  of  the  house,  the 
doorway,  the  necessary  and  other  impure  places,  and,  in 
time-i  of  sickne-is,  attendance  upon  the  jMitient  after  the 
natural  ovaeuntioii'*,  and  to  take  away  the  excrement, 
aud  rub  tlie  feet."     There  were  lifteeu  species  of  slnvery 

(1)  Those  born  of  female  slaves. 

(•2)  Those  purchased  for  a  price. 

{'A)  Those  found  by  chauce. 

(4;  Staves  by  descent. 

(S)  Those  Uh\  and  ke|tl  alive  in  famine  times. 

(ti)    Those  jfivoii  up  a,s  a  pledge  foi"  money  borrowed. 

{7;  Those  binding  themselves  for  money  borrowed. 

(?<]  Thorie  captured  in  battle. 
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(9)  Those  unable  to  paj  gambling  debts. 

(10)  Those  becoming  slaves  of  their  own  wish. 

(11)  Apostates  from  a  religious  life. 

(12)  Slaves  for  a  limited  period. 

(13)  Slaves  for  subsistence. 

(14)  Those   who  for  love  of  slave   woman   became 

slaves. 
(16)  By  voluntary  sale  of  liberty. 

Of  these  fifteen  descriptions  of  slaves,  the  first  four 
could  never  obtain  their  libertv  without  the  consent  of 
their  owners.  The  other  kinds  of  slaves  might  obtain 
their  freedom  under  stipulated  conditions.  Slave  women, 
however,  bearing  sons  to  their  masters,  became  free. 
People  of  any  caste  might  sell  themselves  into  slavery, 
or  be  made  slaves  by  conquest,  etc.,  but  "  the  Brahmin 
alone  can  never  be  a  slave."  "  The  Pallans,"  it  is  stated 
in  the  Tanjore  Manual,  "  are  prjedial  labourers,  and  are 
employcHl  exclusively  in  the  cultivation  of  lands.  They 
havt?  everywhere  a  separate  spot  allotted  to  them  for 
residence,  which  is  called  Pallacheri,  in  distinction  from 
that  occupied  by  the  Pareiya  class,  which  is  called 
Paraccheri.  The  Palla  women  expose  their  body  above 
tlie  waist — a  (li><tinctivemarkof  their  primitive  condition 
of  slavery,  of  which,  however,  no  trace  now  exists.*' 

Of  the  history  of  slavery  in  Malabar,  the  following 
admirable  account  is  j^iven  •  by  Mr.  W.  Logan,  who 
was  for  many  years  Collector  of  that  ilistrict.  '*  The 
question  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  attracted  the 

*  Malulwr  Manual. 


early  attentioii  of  the  Honoarable  Company's  Gk>Ten)- 
raent.  In  1792,  the  year  in  which  Britiah  rule  com- 
menced, a  proclamation  was  issued  against  dealing  in 
slaves.  A  person  offei-ing  a  slave  for  sale  was  considered 
to  be  a  thief .  The  slave  was  t«  be  forfeitod,  and  the 
person  offering  him  for  sale  was  tu  be  fined  five  times 
his  value.  The  purchaser  was  to  be  similarly  treated. 
The  houses  of  suspected  alave  traders  were  to  bo  well 
watched,  and  the  traders  caught  in  jiagranie  del'cto  were 
to  bo  handed  over  to  the  Hajas  to  be  dealt  with.  Fisher- 
men and  MappUlaa  conveying  slaves  were  to  be  severely 
flogged,  and  fined  at  the  rate  of  t^n  rupees  each  slave. 
Vessel.^  used  in  tr'ade  (except  ftsher-boats^  were  to  be 
confiscated.  Hut  the  proclamation  was  not  to  prevent 
the  privileged  supci'ior  castes  from  purchasing  the 
chihlreii  of  t'auiine-strickou  parents,  on  conditiou  that  the 
paieiit.s  might  re-purchase  their  thihlren  on  the  advent 
of  better  times.  This  proclamatiun  wa~s  chiefly  directed 
against  ihe  prevalent  [iraclice  of  robbers  carrying  off  by 
force  the  children  ef  the  innst.  useful  inhabitants,  the 
Tiyars  and  other  cultivator's.  This  practice  was  kept 
alive  bv  the  facility  with  which  the  sluvos  could  be  sold 
on  the  coast  to  the  agents  ef  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade, 
sailing;  from  the  Krench  settlement  at  Mahe  and  the 
Outcli  settlement  at  Cochin.  These  ships  in  general 
carried  the  slaves  t.>  the  French  islands.  In  l.'-l!)  the 
rriii<'ij)al  Collector  wrote  a  re|M)rI.  on  ilie  eondition  of 
the  I'herumar,  and  received  orders  that  tlie  practice 
of  selling  slaves  for  arrears  of  revenue  be  immediately 
discontinued.     Tn  l»21,  the  Court  of  Directors  expressed 
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considerable  dissatisfaction  at  the  lack  of  precise  informa- 
tion which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  said  *  We 
are  told  that  part  of  the  cultivators  are  held  as  slaves  : 
that  they  are  attached  to  the  soil  and  marketable  propertj.' 
In  1 836  the  Government  ordered  the  remission  in  the 
Collectoi''s  accounts  of   Rs.  927-13-0,  which   was   the 

*  annual  revenue '  from  slaves  on  the  Government  lands 
in  Malabar,  and  the  Government  was  at  the  same  time 

*  pleased  to  accede  to  the  recommendation  in  favour  of 
emancipating  the  slaves  on  the  Government  lands  in 
Malabar. '  This  freedom  was  not,  h<jwever,  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  the  measure  wsls  to  be  carried  out  in 
such  a  manner  '  as  not  to  create  any  unnecessary  alarm 
or  aversion  to  it  on  the  i)art  of  other  proprietors,  or 
premature  hopes  of  emancipation  on  that  of  other  slaves.* 
This  was  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  Government,  for 
it  strengthened  their  hands  in  future  years  in  recommend- 
ing others  to  do  as  they  had  already  done.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  they  need  have  been  under  no  apprehension 
as  to  the  effects  of  such  an  emancipation  on  the  minds 
of  other  slaves*  It  is  only  people  with  initial  ideas  of 
liberty  who  fret  under  a  system  of  compulsory  customary 
employments.  In  1811  Mr.  E.B.  Thomas,  the  Judgi>  at 
Calicut,  wrote  in  strong  terms  a  letter  to  the  Sadr  Adalat, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  women  in  some  taluks 
(divisions)  fetched  higher  prices,  in  ordiT  to  breetl  slaves  ; 
that  the  average  cost  of  a  young  male  undtT  ten  years  was 
about  Ks.  3-8-0,  of  a  female  somewhat  less ;  that  an 
infant  ten  months  old  was  sold  in  a  court  auction  for  Rs. 
1-10-6  independent  of  the  price  of  its  mother  ;  and  that, 


in  a  recent  sait,  the  right  to  twenty-sovflii  sluves  was  the 
'  sole  matter  of  litigntioii,  and  was  disposed  of  on  its 
niprits.'  In  a  further  letter  Mr.  Thomas  jfointed  out 
that  ihe  slaves  hud  ineroased  in  mimb<Ts  from  144,000 
in  the  census  1835  to  169,000  in  the  census  1842.  It 
was  apparently  these  letter)*  which  detiided  tlio  Board  of 
Directors  tfl  yeiid  nut  orders  to  hgislato.  And  the 
Government  of  Inriia  passed  Act  V  of  184-3,  of  wliich 
the  provisions  were  widely  published  throughout  Malabar. 
The  Collector  explaineil  to  the  Ohernmar  that  it  was  in 
their  interest,  as  nell  as  their  duty,  to  remain  with  their 
masters,  if  treated  kindly.  Ho  proclaimed  that  'the 
Government  will  not  nrder  a  sinve  who  is  in  the  employ 
of  an  individual  xo  forsake  him  and  po  lo  the  service  of 
another  claimant  ;  nor  will  the  Government  interfere 
witli  the  slave's  incliualiou  ;)s  to  where  he  wishes  to  work.' 
And  acfaiii,  'Any  person  claiming  a  slave  as  janmam, 
kanam  or  panayani,  the  right  of  such  claim  or  claims 
will  not  bi'  investif^atcd  intu  at  any  one  of  the  public 
otlices  or  enurte.'  Tlie-fe  mensui-es  received  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  t'nurt  of  Director.*,  who,  in  1845,  wrote 
as  follows.  *  It  would  defeat  the  very  object  in  view  to 
create  any  estiangenjcnl  bt.<tw*^eu  them  and  their  masters, 
and  inurenvri-  wonld  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  bad  faith, 
of  which  the  inn*tei<  wnuld  be  entitled  to  complain.' 
In  1852,  and  aj^ain  in  lS-"»6,  the  fact  that  traflfic  in 
slaves  stiii  contiriucil  w;is  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Government,  but  on  full  consideration  no  further 
measures  fur  the  emancipation  of  the  Cherumar  were 
doeuicd  to  be  necessary.     The  Cherumar  even  yet  have 
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not  realised  what  public  opinion  in  England  would 
probably  have  forced  down  their  throats  fifty  vears  ago, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  are  still,  even  now, 
with  their  full  consent,  bought  and  sold  and  hired  out, 
although,  of  course,  the  transaction  must  be  kept  secret 
for  fear  of  the  penalties  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  came 
into  force  in  1802,  and  was  the  real  final  blow  at  slavery 
in  India.  The  slaves,  however,  as  a  caste  will  never 
understand  what  real  freedom  means,  until  measures  are 
adopted  to  give  them  indefeasible  rights  in  the  small 
orchards  occupied  by  them  as  house  sites.'* 

Writing  to  me  concerning  Malabar  at  the  present  day, 
a  correspondent  state.^  that  *'  in  ahnost  every  talflk 
we  have  jungle  tribes,  who  call  themselves  the  *  men' 
of  Jenmis.*  In  the  old  days,  when  forests  were  sold* 
the  inhabitants  wore  acrtually  entered  in  the  contract  as 
part  of  the  effects,  as,  in  former  times,  the  landlord  sold  the 
fidsrriitft  ov  ascrlpl!  */lt'htr  with  the  hand.  Xow  that  is  not 
done.  However,  the  relationship  exists  to  the  following 
extent,  according  to  what  a  Tahsildar  (revenue  oflScial) 
tells  me.  Tlu^  tribt^smen  roam  about  the  forests  at  will, 
and  (»ach  year  seloet  a  |)lar(»,  which  has  lain  fallow  for 
five  years  or  more  for  all  kinds  of  cultivation.  Somo- 
tinips  they  inform  th«»  .h»nnii  that  they  have  <lone  so, 
sometim«\s  tlw»y  do  not.  Then,  at  harvest  tim«»,  thoJcMimi, 
or  his  atjont,  u'oes  up  and  tak«'s  his  shan»  of  the  produce. 
Thoy  invur  try  to  deceive  th«»  .bMimi.  He  is  askod  to 
settle  their  disputes,  but  these  are  rar(^     They  never  go 

*  .l^iimi  «>r  -liinmi.     rro|ini*ini-  or  lamllonl. 


to  law.  Tbe  Jeumi  can  call  on  them  for  labonr,  and  they 
give  it  willingly.  If  badl^  treated,  as  they  hiive  been  at 
times  by  eucroachiug  plaiusiueu,  they  rim  off  to  niiothcr 
forest,  iind  serve  another  Jeumi.  At  the  Onam  festival 
tliey  come  with  gifts  for  tho  Jenmi,  who  stands  them  a 
foaat.  The  relation  between  the  jungle  folk  and  the 
Jenmi  shows  the  instinct  in  a  piimittve  peophi  to  have  a 
loiil.  There  seems  to  be  no  jfiun  in  having  a  Jeami. 
Hia  protection  is  not  uoodod,  and  he  is  hardly  ever  called 
in  to  interfere.  If  they  refused  to  pay  the  Jenmi  his 
dues,  he  woold  find  it  very  hard  to  get  them.  Still  they 
keep  to  him." 

"  CoiiviTsioii  tu  ^Iiiliammiuhuiisiii,"  Mr.  Logan  writes, 
"  lias  liiiil  Ji  marked  effect  iu  freeing  tlie  •'\a.\e  caste 
in  Malabar  from  their  fornior  burthens.  By  conversion 
a  Cherumau  obtains  a  distinct  rise  iu  the  social  scale, 
and,  if  lie  i^  in  conseijiieuce  bullied  or  beaten,  the 
iuHueuce  of  the  whole  Muliammadait  community  comes  to 
his  aid.'  The  same  applies  to  the  Nayadis,  of  whom 
some  have  escaped  from  their  degraded  i)osition  by 
conversion  to  Islam.  In  the  scale  of  pollution  the  Nayndi 
holds  the  lowest  place,  and  consequently  labours  under 
the  i;;reatpst  disadvantage,  which  is  removed  with  his 
cliange  of  religion. 

Ill  the  middle  of  tlie  last  century,  when  planters  first 
l)ogan  to  settle  in  the  Wyuixd  {in  Jlalabar),  they  purchased 
the  land  with  the  Paniyans  living  on  it,  who  wei'e 
practically  slavi^s  of  the  land-owners.  In  some  localities, 
whei-e  the  danmis  have  sold  the  bulk  of  the  land,  and 
have  consequently  ceased  to  find  regular  employment  for 
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them,  the  Paniyans  have  taken  kindly  to  working  on 
coffee  estates  under  Kuropean  control. 

In  Wigram's  *  Malabar  Law  and  Custom/'  the  word 
adima  is  defined  as  *^  feudal  dependency  of  a  Nayar  upon 
his  patron :  slavery."  And  the  terms  adima  and  kfldima 
are  said  to  mean  *'  a  slave  or  one  subject  to  the  landlord, 
the  grant  (of  land)  being  generally  made  to  such  persons. 
A  nominal  fee  of  about  two  fanams  a  year  is  payable  to 
the  landlord,  to  show  that  he  still  retains  the  proprietary 
title." 

In  his  report  on  the  forest  administration  in  Coorg, 
1902-03,  Mr.  C.  McCarthy  writes  as  follows  concerning 
the  jungle  Kurumbas,  who  now  work  for  the  forest 
department.  "  We  experienced,  in  connection  with  the 
Kurubas,  one  of  those  apparent  aberrations  of  sense  and 
intellect,  the  occurrence  of  which  amongst  this  peculiar 
race  was  foreshadowed  in  the  last  report.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  is  aware  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  Kurubas 
themselves,  we  substitute  for  a  single  cash  payment 
distributions  of  the  same  value  of  food-grains,  clothes 
and  cash  in  ocjual  proportions  of  each.  Now,  seventy  years 
ago,  before  the  annexation  of  ('oorg,  the  Kurubas  and 
similar  castes  were  pnedial  slaves  of  the  dominant  t -oorgs, 
rec(Mving  no  other  remuneration  for  service  than  food 
and  clothing.  In  fact,  this  institution,  nothing  less  than 
real  slavery,  was  not  entirely  broken  up  until  the  great 
demand  for  local  lal)our  create<l  by  thf  o^H^ning  up  of  the 
country  for  coffee  cultivation  so  late  as   1860-70,  so  that 
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the  existing  geaeratiou  are  still  cognisant  of  the  old  state 
of  affairs.  Last  year,  during  the  diatribution  of  rewarda 
for  the  successful  protection  of  the  reserves  that  -jeason 
from  fire,  it  seems  that  the  idea  was  pat  into  tha  heads 
of  these  people  that  our  ayatera  of  remuneration,  which 
includes  the  diatribution  of  food  and  clothing,  was  an 
attempt  to  create  again  at  their  expeuae  a  system  of,  as 
it  were,  forest  slavery;  with  the  result  that  for  a  time 
nothing  would  induce  many  of  them  to  accept  any  form 
of  remuneration  for  the  work  already  performed,  much 
tesa  to  undertake  the  same  dufjes  for  the  approaching 
season.  It  wa.s  some  time,  and  after  no  little  trouble, 
that  the  wherefore  of  thisstraufre  conduct  was  discovered, 
and  the  suspicions  aroused  put  at  rest." 

lu  an  article  on  the  hill  trilws  of  Travancore,*  Mr. 
Conner  states  that  "  iu  earlier  times  the  murder  of  a 
slave  was  scarcely  considered  a  crime.  The  deed  of 
transfer  goes  tn  say  '  Vou  may  sell  or  kill  him  or  her.' 
The  latter  privilege  hns  now  of  course  ceased," 

Of  slavery  on  the  west  coast,  an  excellent  account  is 
given  by  the  Rev.  S.  Mateer.t  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken,  "  Kvery  wealthy  man,  and  even 
individuals  of  inferior  caste,  hiul  a  number  of  bondsmen 
born  ill  slavery.  The  number  of  persons  originally 
reducpil  to  a  state  of  slavery  were  increased  by  the 
sale  of  children  in  times  of  famme  and  distress,  which 
has  occurred  even  in  our  own  day.  Other  additions 
have  been    made,  from  time  to  time,  by   petty  princes 

•  Madraa  Joarn.  Lit.  Science.  I.  1833. 
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carrying  away  captives  in  their  wars,  by  the  fraud  or 

violence  of  kidoappei^s,  as  a  judgment  on  criminals,  as  a 

punishment  on  females  of  the  higher  classes  who  have 

fallen,  and  are  cast  out  to  associate  with  the  lowest  of 

the  population.     Muhammadans  and  Roman  Catholics 

of  property  also  purchased  slaves,  in  order  to  proselytise 

them  to  their  own  religion.     On  account  of  the  law  of 

caste  pollution,  those  slaves  have  all  been  engaged  soldy 

in  pranlial  or  field  work,  not  domestic  service,  as  they 

could  not  enter  the  houses  of  their  masters,  nor  be  used 

for  personal  attendance.     Even  in  the  fields,   their  work 

must    bo    superintendod    from  a    ceilain  distance.     A 

curious  custom  existinl,  which  is  said  to  have  added  to 

the  numbers  of  tlie   enslaved.     The  various  castes  met 

at  fightini>:  grounds  at   Pallam,  Ochira,  etc.,  ami  at  this 

season  it  was  supposed  that  low-caste  men  were  at  liberty 

to  seiz(^  liigh-caste  women  if  they  could   manage  it.  and 

to  retain  them.     A  (rertain  woman  at  Mundakayam,  with 

fair  Syrian  features,  is  said  to  have  been  carried  oflTthus. 

Hence  aro^e  a  popuhu*  error  that,  during  the  months  of 

February  and  March,  if  a  l^ulayan  mo<»ts  a  Sfidra  woman 

alone,  he  may  .'^eize  hi'r,  unless   she  is  accompanied    by 

a  Shanar  bov.     (iundert  says  that  this  time  was  in   the 

month    Karkadani  (ITith  July   to    15th    August)*  during; 

which    high    caste    women    may    lose  caste    if  a   slave 

happens    to    tlirow    a   stone  at  them  after  sunset.     The 

l^l^allS  in  Xortli  Travancore  formerly  kiduappeti  femalost 

nf  high  caste,  wliom  they  were  said    to  treat  afterwards 

in  a  brutal   manner.     Their  custom  was  to  turn  robbers 

in  tlie  month  of  February,  just  after  the  ingathering  of  the 


harvest,  wheu  tiiey  were  free  from  field  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  oxcited  by  demon  worsliip,  dancing,  and  drink, 
They  broke  into  the  hoiiees  of  Hrahraans  and  Nayars, 
carrying  away  their  children  and  pro|ierty.  in  excuse  for 
which  they  pretended  motives  of  revenge,  urging  a  traHi- 
tion  that  they  were  once  a  division  of  the  Briihmans,  but 
entrapped  into  a  breach  of  caste  rnles  by  their  eaemies 
making  them  eat  beef." 

Concerniug  the  Paraiyaua  of  Travancore,  the  Rev. 
S.  Mflt<«r  writes  further  •  that  "  during  the  war  with 
Tipj)u,  proclamation  was  made  that  every  Parayan  in 
this  district  must  have  a  Nnyar  or  master,  and  lH>long  to 
someonu  or  other.  All  who  were  not  private  property 
would  be  niaiie  sjavf's  ol'  the  sirknr  (Government),  which 
was  greatly  dreaded  on  account  of  the  merciless  oppres- 
sion, and  obliged  to  cut  grass  for  the  troops,  and  do 
other  services.  Many,  tlierefore,  became  nominally 
slaves  to  .-^ome  lespectable  man,  asking  it  as  a  kindness 
to  free  them  from  Government  t^lavery.  This  reminds 
US  of  the  Uoman  clients  and  putrouH,  Several  respec- 
table families  begired  the  Namburi  high  priest,  vigiting 
Suchindram  and  other  temples,  to  call  them  his  slaves 
for  which  they  p;iiil  him  one  fanam  a  head  per  annum. 
This  payment  is  still  kept  up.  This  priest  conferred 
upon  them  additional  lienehts,  fur  in  their  troubles  and 
oppressions  he  wrote  to  the  (iovernment,  requiring  for 
them  justice  and  proper  treatment.  The  slaves  of  a 
Namburi  would  also  be  treatetl  with  consideration  on 
account  of  his  sacred  position  and  rank,     'ihese  families, 

•  Jouni.  Ko}  .  As.  Soc.  ZVI. 
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'potty  slaves,'  still  intermarry  only  among  themselves, 
as  in  this  case  the  wife  could  not  be  claimed  by  a 
different  owner  from  the  husband's.'' 

The  following  account  of  the  social  status  of  the  leaf 
weaving  Thanda  Pulayans  of  Cochin  is  given  by  Mr. 
L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna  Aiycr.*  *'  The  Thanda  Pulayans 
appear  to  have  been  the  slaves  of  the  soil  till  1854,  when 
they  were  emancipated.  Even  now  their  condition  has  not 
undergone  any  material  improvement.  Though  they  are 
left  more  to  themselves,  they  still  work  for  farmers  or 
landlords  for  a  daily  wage  of  paddy.  If  they  run  away, 
they  are  brought  back,  and  punished.  There  is  even 
now  a  custom  that,  when  a  farmer  or  landlord  wants  a 
few  Pulayans  to  work  in  the  fields,  he  obtains  their 
services  on  payment  of  fifteen  to  twenty  rupees  to  them, 
or  to  their  master.  When  a  Pulayan's  services  are  thus 
obtained,  he  works  for  his  new  master  for  two  edangalis 
of  paddy  a  day.  They  can  obt^iin  their  liberation  on  the 
return  of  the  purchase  money,  which  they  can  never 
hoi)e  to  earn.  Having  no  property  which  they  can  claim 
as  their  own,  and  conscious  perhaps  that  their  lot  will 
be  tho^same  wherever  they  go,  they  remain  cheerful  and 
contented,  drudging  on  from  dav  to  day,  and  ha%-e  no 
inclination  to  emigrate  to  places  where  they  can  get 
higher  wages.  The  Cherumans  of  Palghat,  on  the  con- 
trary, pujoy  mon»  freedom.  Many  go  to  the  Wynad,  and 
some  U>  the  Kolar  gold-fields,  where  they  receive  a  good 
money- wage.  The  Thanda  Pulayans,  as  has  been  said, 
work  for  some  landloixl,  who  allows  them  small  bits  of 
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land.  The  trees  thpreon  belong  to  the  master,  but  thoy 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  produce  during  their  roaidence 
there.  When  not  required  by  the  master,  they  can  work 
where  they  like.  They  have  to  work  for  him  for  six 
months,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  year.  They 
hare  little  to  do  after  the  crop  has  been  garnered.  They 
work  in  the  rice-fields,  pumping  water,  erecting  bunds 
(mud  embankments),  weeding,  ti-ansplanting,  and  reaping. 
Men,  women,  and  childreJi  may  be  seen  working  together. 
After  a  day's  hard  work  in  the  sun  or  rain,  they  receive 
their  wages,  which  they  take  to  the  nearest  shop,  called 
mattupitica  (exchange  shop),  where  they  receive  salt, 
chillies,  i.-lc.,  in  exf-hantjc  for  a  portioTi  of  the  paddy,  of 
which  the  remainder  i^  rooked.  The  master's  field  must 
be  guarded  at  night  against  the  encroachment  of  cattle, 
nnd  tlip  dt'prfdatioiis  of  thieves  and  wild  beaat.'j.  They 
keep  awake  by  shouting  aloud,  singing  in  a  dull  monotone, 
or  beating  a  drum.  (Jiven  a  driuli  of  toddy,  the  Pulayan 
will  work  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  them  thrashed  for  sliglit  olTences,  If  a  man  is 
thrashed  with  a  tlianda  or  leafy  woman's  garment,  he  is 
so  much  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellowmen  that  he 
is  not  admitteil  into  their  society.  Some  improve  their 
condition  by  becoming  converts  to  Christianity.  Others 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  they  became  Christians-. " 

In  a  note  on  (he  Koragas  and  Holeyas  of  South 
Canara,*  Mr.  L'llal  Haghavendra  Kao  writes  an  follows. 
"  The  destined  slav<'  is  washed  and  anointed  with  oil,  and 
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new  clothes  are  given  him.  The  master  takes  a  plate, 
pours  some  water  into  it,  and  drops  in  a  piece  of  gold. 
The  slave  drinks  the  water,  takes  some  earth  from  his 
future  master's  estate,  and  throws  it  on  such  spot  as  he 
chooses  for  his  use,  which  is  then  given  over  to  him, 
with  the  trees  thereon.  Although  these  slaves  are  in  a 
degraded  condition,  yet  they  appear  to  be  by  no  means 
dejected  or  unhappy.  A  male  slave  gets  three  haais  of 
paddy  or  a  hani  and-a-half  of  rice  daily,  besides  a  small 
quantity  of  salt.  The  female  slave  gets  two  hanis  of 
paddy  or  one  hani  of  rice,  and,  if  they  be  man  and  wife, 
they  may  easily  sell  a  portion  of  their  rice,  and  procure 
other  necessaries.  They  are  also  allowed  one  cloth  each 
every  year,  and  besides,  when  transferred  from  one  master 
to  another,  they  get  a  cocoanut,  a  jack-tree  and  a  spot 
in  which  they  can  sow  a  quarter  or  half  a  mura  of 
paddy.  The  greater  number  of  slaves  belong  to  the 
aliya  santnnam*  castes,  and,  among  these  people,  a 
malo  slave  is  sold  for  three  Hhaudri  pagodas,!  and  a 
female  slave  for  five  pagodas ;  whereas  the  few  slaves 
who  follow  the  makkala  santanam  X  custom  fetch  Kve 
pagodas  for  the  man,  and  only  three  pagodas  for  the 
woitiaii.  This  is  because  the  children  ot  the  latter  go  to 
the  husband's  master,  while  thos<*  of  the  aliya  santanam 
slavos  t^o  to  the  mother's  master,  who  also  has  the  benefit 
of  the  husband's  services.  He  has,  however,  to  paj-  the 
(«x)NMises  of  their  marriage,  which  amount  to  a  (lagoda 
and-a-half;    and,    in   like    manner,    the  master  of    the 

*  Aliya  sanUiiAiu.     InKeritaooi*  in  th«  female  line. 

t  PHKoda.     A  KoM  coin,  worth  Ra.  3-8-0. 

I  Makkala  ■uiitanui.    InheriUnce  in  Ui«  male  line. 


makkala  anDtnnam  slave  pays  two  pagodas  for  bis 
marriage,  and  gets  possession  of  the  female  !^lave  and 
children  The  master  has  the  jwwer  of  hiring  out  Wa 
slaves,  for  whose  services  he  receives  manually  one  mura 
of  rico.  Tlioy  lire  also  mortgaged  for  three  or  four 
paged  aft." 

The  followini;  account  of  «lrtvory  among  the  Holeyaa 
of  Mysore  is  taken  from  the  Census  report,  l.'^O!,  where 
it  is  statt'tt  thiit  "  in  the  malnfid  the  Uolaya  degenentted 
into  the  agrestic  shve,  and  till  a  few  decades  ago  iiuder 
the  British  rule,  not  only  as  regards  liis  property  bat 
also  with  regard  to  his  body,  he  was  not  his  own  master. 
The  vari;di»r,  nr  lund-holder,  owned  him  as  a  hereditary 
slave.  The  genius  of  British  rule  has  emancipated  him, 
and  his  en f ranch jsomfiit  ha^  l>een  emphasised  l)y  the 
aihirumont-!  of  the  cotfee  indnstry  witli  its  free  labour 
and  highei-  wages  ....  Ttie  Holaya  in  the  far 
west  of  the  province  still  continues  in  many  respects  the 
bondsmin  of  the  locil  land  hohier  of  influence,  and  some 
of  the  -iocial  enstoins  now  prevailing  among  the  Ilolayas 
fully  bear  ont  this  fact,  fn  most  of  the  purely  malnad 
or  Iiilly  talilks,  each  vargdar*  owns  a  set  of  servants  styled 
lliittalii  or  IIuttn-Ahi  and  Mannalu  or  Mannu-Alu. 
The  former  is  llie  hereditary  servitor  of  the  family, 
born  in  servitude,  and  performing  agricultural  work  for 
the  laud-holder  from  father  to  son.  The  latter  is  a  serf 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  edianges  hands  with  it.  These 
are  usually  of  I  he  ifolaya  class.  In  order  to  rivet  the 
ties  which  bind  these  heivditary  labourers  to  the  soil,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  local  capitalists   have  improvised  a  kind 
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of  G-retna  Green  marriage  among  them.  A  legal  marriage 
of  the  orthodox  type  contains  the  risk  of  a  female  servant 
being  lost  to  the  family  in  case  the  huaband  happened 
not  to  be  a  Hattalu  or  Mannalu.  So,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  possible  loss,  a  custom  prevails,  according  to  which 
a  female  Huttalu  or  Mannalu  is  espoused  in  what  ia 
locally  known  as  the  manikattu  form,  which  i^  neither 
more  nor  less  than  licensed  concubinage.  She  may  be 
given  up  after  a  time,  subject  to  a  small  fine  to  the  caste, 
and  anybody  else  may  then  espouse  her  on  like  conditions, 
Xot  only  does  she  thus  remain  in  the  family,  but  her 
children  will  also  become  the  landlord's  servants.'* 

Until  i*ecent  years  the  Kottai  Vellalas,  who  live 
within  a  mud  fort  at  Srivaiguntam  in  the  Tinnevelly 
district,  housed  within  the  fort  certain  praBdial  slavef^ 
(kottir  or  smiths)  of  inferior  social  status.  "  These 
slaves,"  Mr.  Boyle  writes,*  **  partly  from  the  changed 
social  atmosphere  of  the  time,  and  partly  from  want  of 
sufficient  space  within  the  fort,  have  within  the  last 
generation  been  turned  out  to  live  beyond  the  enclosure, 
but  they  still  work  for  their  hereditary  masters  at  rates 
fixe<l  far  more  by  custom  than  the  competition  of  the 
market." 

In  a  note  on  the  privileges  of  servile  castes  Mr.  M,  J. 
Walhouse  writer  t  that  **  it  is  well  known  that  the 
servile  castes  in  Southern  India  once  held  far  higher 
positions,  and  were  indeed  masters  of  the  land  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Brahmanicai  nice.     Many  curious  vestiges  of 
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their  aacient  power  still  survivB  in  the  shape  of  certain 
privileges,  which  arp  jealously  cherished,  and,  their 
origin  beiii*^  forgotten,  ai-e  much  misiiiiHer stood.  Thoae 
privileges  arp  remarkable  instances  of  survivalu  from 
au  extinct  state  of  society  — shadows  of  loiig-departod 
supreinacy,  bearing  witness  to  a  period  when  the  pres- 
Dut  haughty  liiifh-caste  races  were  suppliants  Iwforo  the 
ancestors  of  degraded  classes,  whose  touch  is  now 
regardeii  as  pollution.  At  the  bull-gamea  (iellikattn) 
at  Diudigul  in  tho  Madura  district,  which  liave  some 
resemblance  to  Hpanish  bull-fights,  and  are  very 
Hoiemii  celebrations,  the  Kallar,  or  robber  cast(>,  can  alone 
offii-iiitr  ;!■;  priests,  :ind  cou^Jult  the  presiding  deity.  On 
this  in-c;i-i.ni  tiiry  liold  <|uiti'  a  Saturnalia  of  lordship  and 
iirr-'iiiUK^r  lyvi-i-  Hit*  Br;"ihnians.  In  I  lie  great  festival 
iif  .STva  at  Triviihlr  in  'I'anjorc,  the  head-man  of  the 
Pai-i'var-:  i^  nioiinlcd  on  the  ele[)hant  with  the  god,  and 
iariic~  hi^  clKiuri.  In  .Madras,  iti  iho  annual  festival  of 
til.'  godih-is  ()|  lin-  IJlark  'I'lnvn,  whiMia  ti'di  is  tie<l  round 
ihi-  iiri.'k  uf  ihi- itiol  in  tliu  nann'of  the  entire  community, 
n'pie-irnt  the  Inidegroom.  Id 
itilr  <'asio  (Koniatis),  and  in 
s,  lirid  to  go  through  the  form  of 
lowest  castes  to  their  marriage, 
WW   died  out.      At  Jlelkote  in 
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My^ori'.  till-  chief  seat  of  the  f'lilowers  of  Ramauuja 
Acliu-va.  ami  al  ihr  Hi'ahman  lenipl.'  at  Uelur,  the  ffolejas 
or  I'ar'vars  Inm' tln' right  of  entering  the  temple  on  three 
dav-  in  ilu'  M.'ar,  spi-cially  set  apart  for  tliem."  At 
Molkot..' rh  ■  llnli  ya-  and  .Madigas  are  said  to  have  been 
granted   t lie  privilege  el   entering  the  sa/(f('(?jt   sanctorum 
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along  with  Brahmans  and  others  on  three  days  by 
ilamanaja.  In  1 799,  however,  the  right  to  enter  the 
temple  was  stopped  at  the  dhvaja-stambham,  or  conse- 
crated monolithic  column.  Besides  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing the  temple,  the  Holeyas  and  Madigas  have  the  right  to 
drag  the  car  At  both  Belur  aud  Melkote,  as  soon  as 
the  festival  is  over,  the  temples  are  ceremonially  purified. 
It  is  said  that  the  Brahmans  in  Mysore  consider  that 
great  luck  will  wait  upon  them,  if  they  can  manage  to 
pass  through  the  lloleva  quarter  of  a  village  unmolested, 
and  tL'it,  should  a  Brahman  attempt  to  enter  their  quar- 
ters, they  turn  out  in  a  body  and  slipper  hira,  in  former 
times,  it  is  said  to  death.* 

Should  a  Brahman  venture  into  a  parachori  (Paraiyan 
(juart^r),  water  with  which  cow-dung  has  been  mixed,  ia 
thrown  over  his  head,  and  he  is  driven  out.  Some 
Brfihrnans  consider  at)  abandoned  parachori  an  auspi- 
cious sit^  for  an  aj^rahara  (Brahman  (|uarter).  At  the 
festival  of  rimicramma  at  Palmanor  t  a  Paraiyan  assista 
the  Tsakali  (washerman)  pujari,  and,  durini;  the  period 
of  the  ceremonies,  he  is  allowed  to  wear  the  sacred  thread 
of  t\\v  twice-born  t  '*  Paraiyans,"  the  Rov.  A.  C.  Clav- 
ton  writi's,  +  "are  allowed  to  take  part  in  pulling  the 
cars  of  tiie  itlols  in  the  j^reat  festivals  of  ConjtH*varam, 
Kuuibakonam  and  Srivilliputtur.  Their  touch  is  not 
reckonetl  to  detile  the  ropes  used,  so  that  other  Hindus 
will  also  pMll  with  them.  With  this  may  Ik*  coroparo<l 
the  fart   that   th«»  Telugu    Malas  are  custodians  of  the 
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goddess  Gaiiri,  the  ball  Nandi,  nnd  Uaiiosa,  the  chief 
gods  of  the  Saiva  Kapus  and  Bitlijua."  The  Malas  of 
tliM  Bt'llary  district  aro  coiiaidcred  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  Banajigas  (traders)  for  whom  they  act  as  caste  mes- 
sengers on  the  occnstoii  of  marriages  and  funerals.  At 
marriages,  six  Malas,  selt'cted  from  cei-tain  families,  lead 
the  procession  carrying  Hags,  etc.,  and  >iit  in  the  veran- 
dah of  the  marriage  hoiiso.  At  funerals  a  Mala  carries 
the  brnssi  Indlu  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  right  hand 
section,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  anthority  of  the 
DPsai  (head  man  of  the  section).  At  a  Kammn  fumtral, 
when  the  coi-pae  reaches  a  spot  which  i«  made  to  represent 
(he  templr  of  Arielianilni,  the  bier  i."  set  down,  and  a 
Paraiyan  or  Milla  i-epeuls  the  following  formula.  "  f 
Jim  tlie  first  born  (/.-■.,  the  representative  of  the  oldest 
rjiste).  I  wore  the  sacreil  thread  at  the  outset.  I  am 
Sangu  Piiraiyan  (or  Redili  Mfila).  I  was  the  patron  of 
Aricliandra.  I.ifl  the  rcirpsc,  aud  turn  it  round  with  its 
liead  towards  the  smrisaiiam  (bui-ning-ground),  aud  feet 
towards  the  house." 

During  the  celebration  of  village  festival.s  in  some 
[ilaces,  an  unmarried  Mailiga  woman,  called  fur  the 
ercasioii  Matangi  (a  favourite  deity),  abuses  and  spits 
ii|H>n  the  ]>eople  a^jsenibled,  and  they  do  not  take  this  as 
an  insult,  beeause  they  think  that  lier  spittle  removes  the 
pollution.  Thi.'  woman  is,  iiuUtid,  regarded  as  the 
iiiearnaiioii  nf  the  goddess  herself.  Similarly,  the  Mfdas 
IIS,-  very  obsci'iie  language  when  the  god  is  taken  in 
})roeessiou  to  the  streets  of  the  caste  people."  In  an 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  festival   of    the 
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village  goddess  Uramiua,  at  Kudligi  in  the  Bellary  district, 
Mr.  F.  Fawcett  writes  as  follows.    **  The  Madiga  Basivis 
(dedicated  prostitutes)  are  given  alms,  and  join  in   the 
procession.     A  quantity  of  rice  and  ragi  (grain  :   t^irnHiiHf 
Goracaua)  flour   is    poured   into    a  basket,   over    which 
one  of  the  village  servants  cuts  the  throat  of  a  small 
black  ram.     I'he  carcase  is  laid  on  the  bloody  flour,  and 
the  whole  covered   with  old  cloths,  and  placed   on   the 
head  of  a  Madiga,  who  stands  for  some  time  in  front  of 
the  goddess.     The  god<less  is  then  carried  a  few  yai'ds, 
the  Madiga  walking  in  front,  while  a  hole  is  dug  close  to 
her,  and  the  basket  of  bloody  flour  aud  the  ream's  carca.se 
are  buried.     After  some  dancin«ir  by  the  Madiga  Kasivis 
to  the  music  of  the  tom-tom,  the  Mfidigai}  bring  five  new 
pots,  and    worship    them.     A    buft'alo,    devoted  to  the 
goddess  after  the  last  festival,  is  then  driven  or  dragged 
through    the    village    with    shouting   and   toni-toming, 
walked  round  the  temple,  and  beheadctl  by  the  Madiga  in 
front  of  the  gocjdess.     The  head  is  place<l  in  front  of  her, 
with  the  right  foreleg  in  the  moutli,  and  a  lamp,  lighted 
eight  days  previously,  is  placed  on   top.     .Ml  tiieu  f»tart 
in  procession  round  the  villago,  a  Madiga  nakcMi  but  for 
a  few  niargosa  leaves,  and  hf»ld  by  two  otlu»rs,  leading 
the  way.     Ht^hind  him  are  all  thr  other  Madigas,  carrying 
six  hundnMl   so«»rs  of   cholam  (millet  :  Ni/#//////«),  which 
they  scatter  ;  and,  following  thrni,  all  tht»  othor  villairers. 

Tht»  Madiga  is  said  to  bi»  in  mortal  terror 
whiU*  leading  tht)  prorossion,  for  tln»  spirit  or  influence 
of  the  goddess  comes  ov«»r  him.  lit*  swoons  l)efore  tlio 
procession  is  comph^ted.  At  noon  the  |N»ople  collect 
again  at  Uramma's  temph»,  where  a  pnrchas<Ml  buffalo  is 


sacrificed.  The  head  is  placed  in  front  of  the  goddess  as 
bofore,  and  removed  at  once  fur  foo4l.  Then  those  of  the 
lower  Si'uira  caskts,  and  MSdijras  who  uph  under  vows, 
ronipdre^-^fMi  in  iiiar;<osaIi)avo3,wit.h  lamps  on  tbiiirhuada, 
and  sacrilicp  buft"nlix^.s,  shoeji,  and  goat>8  to  the  godde8*j." 
In  an  account  of  a  villajro  f»sitivid  in  the  Cn'hhipnh 
dintrict,  Hishop  WhiU-lioiid  informs  ns  •  that  two  bnffjitmjs 
are  l)rought  by  t  he  Madigas  and  Malas  On»>  of  tho  Malas, 
callod  the  Asadi,  chants  the  praisei^of  the  pnddoss  during 
the  corernony.  The  animals  are  killed  by  a  MMiga,  by 
cutting  their  throats  with  a  knife,  one  being  offHred  to 
Po<ldnmma,  and  the  other  to  <'hinnamma.  Some  of  thw 
<'liolani  i-i  then  liikcii  in  ba<kel-i,  and  put  under  the  throats 
of  til.'  bnfTii)oe-i  till  it  i-;  soakt'd  with  blood,  and  then  put 
a-ide.  A  Mfidiga  then  <'ut^offthe  hejids  oftlie  biitfaloes 
with  ii  iwonl,  and  ])iit-;  them  before  the  idol.  He  also 
(■iit<  off  one  of  ill''  fonOi'jrs  of  eacli,  and  puts  it  crosswise 
in  tln"  month.  Soinr  of  the  cholam  is  then  put  on  the 
two  lieji'l-i,  and  lw(»  -ni;dl  earthen  saucers  put  upon  it. 
'I'lie  •Jl(imachs  are  then  ent  o|m.>ii,  and  .'tome  of  the  fat 
taken  out.  meltnl,  :nid  |int  in  each  saucer  with  a  lighted 
wick.  .\  layer  el"  fat  is  spread  over  the  e}-<-<»  and  mouths 
ofthelwo  heads,  -iunii'  of  the  refuse  of  the  stomach  is 
mixed  wiili  the  cliolam  soaked  in  bl()0<l,  and  a  quantity 
of  niai'gosa  leaves  put  over  the  cholam.  The  Asadi 
then  takes  semo  i>f  the  mixture,  and  sprinkle.s  it  round 
llie  shrine  three  limes,  saying  K")  bfdi,  i.e.,  accept  the 
sacrilice.  Then  the  Ivisket  is  uiven  to  another  Mfda,  who 
a-iks  penni-isiun  frotn  the  village  officinls  and  ryots  to 
•sprinkle  the  cholam.      Me  also  asks  that  a  Iamb  may  be 
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killed.  The  lamb  is  killed  by  a  washerman,  and  the 
blood  allowed  to  flow  on  to  the  cholam  in  the  basket 
The  bowels  of  the  lamb  are  taken  out,  and  tied  round  the 
wrist  of  the  Mala.'*  A  procession  is  formed,  and  other 
lambs  are  sacrificed  during  the  coarse  of  it.  Part  of  the 
flesh  of  one  of  the  buffaloes,  which  have  been  sacrificed, 
is  given  to  five  Mala  children,  called  Siddhulu,  /.^^,  holj 
or  sinless ;  the  rest  is  eaten  by  the  Malas. 

At  th(*  chfil  (furrow)  ceremony  in  Malabar,  "the 
master  of  the  house,  the  cultivation  agent,  and  Cherumars 
(agrestic  slaves),  assemble  in  the  barn,  A  [>ortioa  of  the 
yard  in  front  of  the  building  is  painted  with  rice-water, 
and  a  lighted  bell-lamp  is  placed  near  at  hand  with  some 
paddy  and  rice,  and  several  cups  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  kanniram  {Sfri/rhnos  Nur  nnnicn)  as  many  cups  as 
there  are  varieties  of  seed  in  th<?  barn.  Then,  placing 
implicit  faith  in  his  gois  ar.d  deceased  ancestors,  the 
master  of  the  house  o[H»ns  the  barn-door,  followed  by  the 
Cheruman  with  anew  pauited  basket  containing  the  leaf* 
cuj)s.  The  master  then  takes  a  handful  of  seed  from  a 
flee<l-basket,  and  fills  one  of  the  cups,  and  the  cultivating 
agent,  head  Cheruman,  and  others  who  are  intert»ste<l  in 
a  good  harvest,  fill  \hr  rups  till  the  s<M»ds  are  exhausttMl. 
The  baskt't,  with  the  cups,  is  ni»xt  taktMi  to  th«"  decorated 
portion  of  th«»  yard.  A  new  ploughshai*e  is  fastened  to  a 
nt?w  plough,  and  a  [»air  of  cattle  brought  on  to  the  scene. 
Plough,  rattli»,  and  hasket  an*  all  paint#Ml  with  rice-wat«»r, 
A  proct»ssion  proei»eds  to  thi'  fields,  on  r»»aching  which 
the  head  fheruman  lays  down  the  basket,  and  makes  a 
mound  of  earth  with  the  s}ia<le.  To  this  a  little  manure 
is  added,  and  the  master  throws  n  handful  of  seed  into  it. 
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The  cattle  are  then  yoked,  and  one  tarn  in  ploughed  by 
the  head  Cheruraan.  Inaide  thia  at  least  seven  furrows 
are  made,  and  the  plough  is  dropi)ed  to  the  right.  An 
offering  is  made  to  Oauapatlii,  and  the  master  throwa 
some  seed  into  a  furrow.  Next  the  head  Cheruman  calls 
out  "  May  the  gods  on  high,  and  the  deceased  ancestors 
bless  the  seed  which  h;is  been  thrown  broadcast,  and  the 
cattle  which  are  let  loose  ;  the  mother  and  children  of  the 
house,  the  ma'^tei",  and  tlie  slaves,  may  they  also  vouchsafe 
to  us  a  good  crop,  good  snushiue,  and  good  harvest.'" 
At  the  ceremony  in  Malabar,  when  the  ti-ans plantation 
of  rice  is  completed,  during  which  a  goat  is  sacrificed  to 
Muni,  tin-  protector  of  cattle  and  field  labourers,  the 
offieiatiui,'  prifst  is  generally  thi?  cnltivntion  agent  of  the 
family,  who  is  a  Navar,  oi-  sotnetiines  a  ('lieruinaM.+ 
Ity  the  Penal  (.'ode  it  is  emu-ted  that  — 

Whoever  imports,  exports,  removes,  buys,  sells,  or 
disposes  uf  any  person  as  n  slave,  or  accepts,  receives,  or 
detains  against  his  will  any  [lerson  a'*  a  slave,  shall  be 
puiiisheij  wiih  iiujirisonnieiit  for  a  term  which  may  extend 
to  seven  yrar's,  ;uiil  shall  also  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

Wlioever  habitually  imports,  exports,  removes, 
buys,  sells.  tralHcs  or  deals  in  slaves,  shall  be  punished 
with  transportation  foi'  life,  or  with  im|)risoument  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  iuul  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

Whoever  nnlawfully  compels  any  jwrson  to  labour 
agiiinsi  the  will  of  that  person,  shall  be  punished  with 
inii>ri-ounieut  for  a  term  which  may  extend  to  one  year, 
or  with  ;i  line,  or  with  both. 

*  C.   KiiiQiiaUa,:.  Mi'im.i,  Sl^di-uB  Mi.B.  Bull.,  V,  2,  1W5. 
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MAKING  FIRE  15Y  FKICTION,  FLINT 

AND  STEEL 


TnE  making  of  fire  by  friction  with  t«vo  pieces  of 
wood  is  still  extensively  practised  by  the  hill  rud  jungle 
tribes,  who  live  remote  from  weekly  markets  where  lucifer 
matches  are  sold. 

At  the  Meriah  sa<.*rifici»  in  Ganjainy  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrificed  victim,  cut  oft'  by  tlic  villagers,  was  buried, 
and  the  bowels,  lungs,  livt»r,  and  other  internal  orgaus 
were  crenijited  in  a  fire  kindled  with  fire  made  by 
friction.  Among  the  Nambfitiri  Brahmans,  the  sacred 
tire  for  sacrifices  should  be  produced  by  tlie  frictiou  of 
two  pieces  of  wood.  And,  during  their  marriage  rit^is. 
fin»  is  made  with  pieces  of  tin*  wood  of  the  jak  tree  aud 
pTpal  -Fleas  rrlit/lnsn)* 

Fire  is,  in  these  advanctMl  days,  obtained  by  the  Todays 
in  tlH»ir  dwelling  huts  for  domestic  purposes  from 
matches.  The  men  who  came  to  bt»  o[)erated  on  with 
mv  measuring  instruments  hatl  no  lu*sitatiou  in  askiug 
for  a  nvitrh,  aud  lighting  the  chf^roots  which  were  distri- 
bnte.l  among  them,  befori»  they  left  the  bungalow  ^lining- 
room.  Within  the  precincts  of  xUr  dairy-t4»mple  the  u^e 
of  matches  is  strictly  forbiddt»n,  and  fire  is  kindled  with 
the  aid  of  twt)  tlry  sticks\)f  l,if>.i,i  Hiyhfiuna,  Of  those 
one,  terminating  in  a  blunt  convex  extremity  is  about 
2'  T  long  ;  th»?  otlier,  with  a  hemispherical  cavity  scoopo«i 

•   K.  Kawoc»ti.     MnilrtM  Muh.  Dull.,  HI.  1.  IHUU. 
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ont  close  to  one  end,  about  2^"  in  length.  A  little  nick  or 
slot  13  cat  on  the  edge  of  the  shorter  stick,  and  connected 
with  the  hole  in  which  the  spindle  stick  in  made  to 
revolve,  "  In  this  slot  the  dnst  collects,  and,  i-emaiuiug 
in  an  nndiaturbad  heap,  seemingly  acts  as  a  innffle  to 
retain  the  frictiou*hoat  until  it  i-eac'hes  a  auffifieutly  high 
temperature,  when  the  wood-powder  becomes  iii<::audfH* 
cent"*  into  the  cavJt}' in  the  short  stick  the  riid  of 
the  longer  sticks  fits,  so  as  to  allow  of  easy  play.  The 
smaller  stick  is  placed  on  the  ground,  iind  held  tight  hy 
firm  pressure  of  the  great  toe  applied  to  tlio  end  furthest 
from  the  cavity,  into  which  a  little  finely  powdered  char- 
coal i-i  ins'.Tlod.  'I'hi'  jarsjer  stick  iii  Ur^d  twisted  vigor- 
ously, "  like  a  cliocolate  mulh-i"  (Ty  lor),  between  the  palms 
of  tile  haiid-J  by  two  uumi,  lurii  and  turn  about,  until  the 
(rharc'oiil  begins  to  glow.  Fire,  tlius  made,  13  said  to  be 
n^ed  at  tile  tirir'ri  {sacrt'd  maud  or  dwelling  place),  the 
dairj'-lionies  of  nr'dinary  mands,  and  at  the  crematlou  of 
males.  In  an  aeconnt  of  a  Toda  gt'oen  funeral,  t  Mr. 
Walhitui^o  notes  that,  "  when  ihe  pile  was  completed, 
file  was  obtained  by  rnlibing  two  dry  sticks  together. 
This  wjis  done  mysteridusly  and  apart,  for  such  a  mode  of 
obtaining  lire  is  looki'd  upon  as  something  secret  and 
sacred."  At  aToda  fnneiiil  ,of  a  female),  I  provided  a  box 
of  tHndstickers  for  lighting  the  pyre.  A  nre-stick,  which 
was  ill  current  use  in  a  dairy,  was  polluted,  and  rendered 
useless,  bv  the  toui'li  of  my  IW'ahmau  assistant!  It  is 
recorded  by    ilarkness    that  a  IJmhman   was   not   only 

•   K  Biuihti.     Kujitl  MoKaiiue.    Aug.  IMl.  t  lad.  Ant.  Ill,  1874. 
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refused  admissiou  to  a  Toda  dairy,  but  actually  driven 
away  by  some  boys,  who  rushed  out  of  it  wheu  they  heard 
him  approach.  Ijiko  the  Todas,  the  Nayadis  of  Malabar 
produce  fire  with  two  sticks  of  LlUiBn  ^rbljcra^  in  the 
shorter  of  which  a  cavity  is  scooped  out.  They  do  not, 
like  the  Todas,  put  powdered  charcoal  into  the  cavity, 
but  iguite  a  cottou  rag  by  menus  of  the  red-hot  wood 
dust  produced  by  the  friction.  A  very  similar  method  is 
ill  vogue  among  the  Yanadis  of  Xellore  (plate  XXVII). 
The  Ciivity  scooped  out  in  the  smaller  stick  is  square 
instead  of  round.  .Vo  charco^i)  powder  is  used,  but  a  rag 
or  dried  leaves  are  set  tire  to.  The  sticks  are  obtained 
from  t lie  following  trees: — Pruiimn  rauJittttm^  lianhinm 
I'tfrrittnstf^  FIrns,  .s-y/.,  Sfrt'f*fts^H*rfnntn  ^ ul f e t' i f nil H in ^diud  9^  tree 
belonirin,r  to  the  order  ljaurine:e.  The  Vauadis  of  Sri- 
harikota  niak#»  fire  with  dried  iwigs  of  the  female  Conlim 
munolcfi,  T\ui  twii'-^  of  tlie  male  tree  are  said  uot  to 
an-iwer  the  [lurpose  so  well.  I  have  st»en  a  Kaiiikar  of 
Travancnro  use  as  an  impromptu  twirling  stick  the  blunt 
end  of  an  arrow  (plate  XXVIII). 

In  makiiiiT  lire  bv  frietion,  the  Kolus  of  the  Nilcririsi 
em|)lnv  thn-f  forms  of  a|)paratus  : — (1)  a  vertical  aiiid 
li(U'i/  »ntal  stick  with  sockets  and  i^fooves,  bf^th  made  of 
Lwisrs  of  /f//'"A/;y/ ///•///.<  f"uiruf'»ft't.< ;  (-)  a  small  piece  of  the 
i-in>t  of  S'lllr  t' h'asfit'r,ua  is  spliciMl  intd  u  stick,  which  i.^ 
rotatf'i  in  a  s(M:!v«'t  in  a  |>ifrt' of  th**  ro«»t  oi  the  same  tPi*e, 
(){)  a  -^niall  y'lm*  of  the  loot  of  this  tree,  made  taperiog 
at  each  (Mill  with  a  knift*  (»r  frairnn^nt  of  bottle  glass,  i.^ 
liiinlv  tixftl  ill  the  woodt'U  iuindle  of  a  lirill.  A  shallow 
cuvity  and  groov«'  arc  inad«*  in  a  block  of  the  same  wood. 
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and  a  few  crystalline  particles  from  the  ground  are 
dropppd  int4)  the  cavity.  The  bli>rk  is  placed  on  sPTerat 
layprs  of  cottoii  cloth,  on  which  chips  of  woixi,  broken 
up  small  by  criiahing  thpm  in  tlip  [lalm  of  thf  bjind,  are 
piled  up  rouiiit  thp  block  in  thr  vicinity  of  thr  groovn. 
Thu  handle  is.  by  moans  of  a  half  cocoanul  (ihell,  pressed 
firmly  down,  aud  twiatwl  bflweeu  l.hf  palms,  or  rotated 
bv  mciius  of  a  conl.  The  incandescent  particles,  falling 
on  to  thu  chilis,  ignitp  thmn.  'I'hp  Kota  pfljtiri  must  for 
all  pur|K)ses,  doiuestic  or  ceremonial,  use  fire  made  by 
friction,  anrl  he  keeps  a  broken  pot,  in  which  lire  shouid 
be  constantly  kp|)t  up.  Thp  other  priest,  called  tfrkftrau 
or  ilevadi,  whfii  Hp  rpi|uirp,s  tii'p,  takps  it  from  the  pujari. 
IJy  tho  B.niaga-i  i>f  the  Xilgiris  Hre  is  made  by  friction 
(niligolii  or  njiright  stick)  at  the  annual  Hrp- walking 
ppremoiiy.  THp  vpitical  >lirk  is  niadp  of  a  twig  of 
Rli.t'l'iiiii/rl'"^  Inmr.iln^i's.  which  is  rotated  in  a  socket  in 
a  long  thick  pipup  of  ■.^  braiu'h  of  MuciJ'-.ixm  relnlimi,  in 
which  a  row  of  sockpls  has  bppii  made.  The  rotation 
i=i  produced  by  a  cord  passpil  spveral  iiii:p?i  round  the 
vprtical  stick,  of  wiiich  pa<'h  piid  is  pullpd  altprnatcly. 
Thp  horizontal  block  i.s  prpsspil  tii-ndy  on  the  ground  by 
thr  inps  of  a  man,  who  luc^srs  a  half  cocoannt  nhpll  down 
on  thp  top  of  tliP  vcilical  stick,  so  as  to  forcp  it  down 
into  thpcavity  (plait-  XXVllla).  A  Badaga.  whu  lailed 
in  an  attpmpt  !■>  demonstrate  thp  makins;  of  tirp  by  this 
niPlhod.  gave  as  ini  pxciisp  that  lie  was  unilpr  worldly 
pollution,  fnim  which  lie  would  be  frpo  at  tho  tiniP  of  th« 
tire-walkini:  ritp.  Though  I  he  Hadagas  makp  fire  by 
frictiot).  rpfprpncp  is  luado.  in  tlipir  folk  legends,  not  to 
this  method  of  obtaining  tire,  but  to  chakkamukki  (flint 
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and  steel, )  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  cremation. 

Concerning  the  making  of  tiro  by  the  Kurnmbas  of 
the  Mysore  forests,  Mr.  Theobald  writes  as  follows. 
*'  They  follow  the  same  method  as  tlie  Todas,  but  never 
use  powdered  charcoal  in  the  cavity  of  the  horisontal 
stick,  which  is  held  down  by  their  feet  or  by  a  companion. 
The  iiDfi  brown  |)o\vder  formed  during  the  rotation  of  the 
longer  vertical  stick  gives  sufficient  tinder,  which  soon 
ignites,  and  is  placed  on  a  small  piece  of  cotton  rag  rolled 
loosely,  aii<l  blown  gently  until  it  catches  lira.  The 
vertical  stick  is  held  between  the  palms,  and  has  a 
reciprocal  motion  by  the  palms  being  moved  in  opposite 
directions,  at  the  same  time  using  a  strong  downward 
prossuri^  which  naturally  brings  the  palms  to  the  bottom. 
They  are  then  at  once  rais«Ml  to  their  original  position, 
and  the  op(»ration  is  continued  till  the  naturally  formed 
tinder  ignites." 

The  followin»r  <lescripti(>n,  by  a  native  correspondent, 
of  tire-makincr  by  the  Pulayaus  of  Travaucore  maj  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a 
SuperinteiultMit  of  Kthnograjihy  in  Indi;i  has  to  struggle. 
**Thry  know  how  to  make  lire,  /.f.,  by  friction  of  wood 
as  wt»ll  as  -itoii*',  etc  Thny  take  a  triangular  cut  of 
.stonr  iV  I  Hat  oblon^r  si/e  fl.it  Thf\v  hit  one  another 
with  thf  inaint^Miancf  of  ct»ir  t»r  cottt»n,  tht»n  firu  sets 
immtMliat«»ly,  tV  also  bv  rubbing  the  2  barks  frei|UPntly 
with  each  otlu»r  tht»v  make  tin»/' 

The  I'aniyans,  wiio  dwell  at  the  bas«'  of  the  western 
gliuts  in  Malabar,  niakt*  tin«  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Malay  or  sawing  method  (plate  XXIX).   A  |>ortion  of  a 
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bamboo  atem,  about  one  foot  in  length,  in  which  two 

nodes  are  includod.  is  split  longitudinally  into  two  equal 
parti".  Onumj  half  ii  sharp  Hil^fo  is  ciil  with  a  knife.  In 
the  other  a  lougituillual  slii  is  nm<ie  through  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  which  is  stuffed  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth.  The  lattt.r  is  het<l  (irtiilj-  im  the  ground 
with  its  convei  surface  upwards,  and  the  catting  edge 
drawn,  with  ii  gradually  quickoning  sawing  motion, 
rapidly  to  and  fro  across  it  by  two  men,  until  thfl  cloth 
is  ignited  by  the  incandescent  particU'fl  of  wood  in  the 
groove  cut  by  the  sharp  pdge.  The  clotli  is  them  blown 
with  the  lips  into  a  hia/e,  and  the  tobacco  or  cooking 
tire  can  bo  lighted. 

The  following  accouiil  of  the  sawing  method  of  making 
fire,  as  carried  out  by  ;i  hill- man  in  Vi/.at,'apatani,  is  given 
by  acorrespoudiMitof  the  Indian  Antiquary.  •  "  He  took 
a  piece  of  dry  bamboo,  spbt  it  lengthways,  and  cut  a 
notch  on  the  convex  siili'.  ilr  then  tore  a  bit  of  rag  from 
his  cloth,  and  placctl  it  <in  the  ground  under  the  notched 
bamboo,  which  he  held  tightly  between  his  toes.  He 
then  got  a  bit  of  dry  taniai-ind  wood,  and,  cutting  a 
knife-odgf  on  it,  sliaped  it  to  Ht  into  the  notch.  He  then 
rubbed  thi^^  stick  violently  to  imd  fro  in  the  notch,  until 
dust  began  to  droji  en  the  cloth.  By  and  by  the  dust- 
laden  cloth  began  tu  smoke,  and,  after  perhaps  two 
minutes;,  lie  tuok  it  np  and  blew  the  ftotli  into  a  tlanie." 

Hy  3enn'  tribe-!  ihe  tiro-sticks  arc  collected  during  the 
hot  dry  .season,  and  stacked  above  the  kitchen  fire,  60 
that,  when  tlie  rainy  season  eusiicR,  a  stock  of  dry  wood 
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for  making  fire  is  uvaiUible.  Everjone  familiar  with 
life  in  India  during  the  rains  kn'.>W8  the  state  of  temper 
produced  hy  effects  to  liglit  a  cheruot  from  a  box  uf 
matches  made  with  rod  ])hosi)horus.  And  the  jungle  man^ 
with  his  more  primitive  but  etTective  method,  has  the 
advantage  over  the  cultured  European. 

Turning  now  to  the  use  of  the  flint  and  steel.  The 
Kadirs  of  the  Anaimahii  hills  make  Hre  by  means  of  aii 
iron  bar,  a  piece  of  quartz  as  a  strike-a-light,  and  the  flo>9 
of  the  silk-cotton  tree  (liombur,  mulabaririna)^  over  which 
powdered  charcoal  has  been  rubbed.  Tlic  Inilas  of  Chin- 
gleput  employ  for  this  pur|K)se  a  piece  of  the  pithy  stem 
of  /Vj!<ch iiiwiiv^iii  iispcra^  in  the  upper  surface  of  which  a 
small  cavity  is  scooped  out.  Against  the  pith  an  angular 
fragment  of  quartz  is  heM  firmly,  and,  by  means  of  a 
smart  and  (h^xterous  blow  thereon  from  a  flat  iron  iustru- 
njent  hollowed  out  on  one  side  to  support  the  thumb,  a 
spark  is  made  to  fall  on  the  pith,  whirli  is  blown  into  a 
blaze.  A  rather  moiv  elaborate  apparatus  is  used  bj'oue 
of  the  junj(l(»  tribes  of  Travaneorn.  The  man  carries  in 
his  tobacco  :ind  hrtel  bajr  a  little  box  matle  from  a  bamboo 
stem  with  a  nod«»  a^  its  bottom,  which  is  stuffed  with  silk 
flos-i  {lUnii^nv  f  ),  and  also  holds  a  pii*ce  of  quartz,  and  a 
flat  jiiecc  of  iron.  Fire  is  obtaintMl,  as  in  the  previous 
cast^  by  ignitinfr  tht'  floss  with  a  spark  fn»in  the  quartz. 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  skill  of  the  rxpj'rt  tribesmen, 
wlio  were  amusrd  at  my  efforts  to  strike  a  liirht,  which 
only  |)roduced  w  maimed  thumb.  Hy  the  (*henchus  of  the 
Nalhamalai  hills  the  flo^s  i»f  HrlmlrnJnnt  utijmrlfhumm  U 
use<l  instead  of  that  of  limnhnx. 


HRE-WALKING. 


Muxqae  per  ardent«s  stipuln  crepitaniU  ocervos. 
Tmjicias  L«leri  strenua  membra  pede, 

Oviii.  Fasti. 

TtiB  eoretnonidl  observance  of  walking  Ihrougb  hot 
ashes  (f/'te  do  feu)  i^  verv  widesjiioad  thi'oiif^h<iut 
Soutlieru  India.  As  a  typical  exaraiilc  thereof,  aa 
account*  may  be  [jiveii  of  the  npn>mouv  as  it  took  place 
nt  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  n^iir  the  city  of  Madias,  in  1901. 
Tilt'  t'(,-itiva!  took  pl;n-e  in  connection  with  a  small 
t(>iu|il('  df'dicatod  to  the  goddess  Uraupaii,  tlie  jiolyan- 
drons  wife  ol  ilie  i\v<'  Pfindiivas,  who,  to  prove  her 
i-h;istity  during  tlieii"  Libscice  in  exih',  suhmittt-d  to  the 
trial  by  ordeal  ol'  walkiin;  through  tire.  The  celebration 
of  the  festival,  if  is  believed,  .-^eeures  to  the  villagerg 
their  cattle  and  crops,  aud  ^jrotection  from  dangers  of 
all  kiud-^.  All  individual  who  suffers  from  any  chronic 
complaint  makes  a  vow  i[i  tlie  name  of  the  goddess  that, 
if  lie  is  cui'i'd,  lie  will  walk  over  fire.  If  he  who  takes 
the  vow  is  puor.  he  must  wail  till  a  celebration  takes 
plan'.  Hut.  if  he  is  a  man  of  meauy,  he  brings  abont 
ihi'  festival  at  his  mvii  cost.  For  ten  days  before  the 
lire-walkin;j  s|H'cial  worship  of  the  goddess  was  performed 
lluieu  daily       lu  the  lemple  was  ivcited   the  Mahabarala 
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in  Tamil   to   hundreds  of  people  gathered  about   the 
premises  by  a  ptijari  (priest).     And,  every  night,  portions 
of  the  M aha barata  were  acted  in  primitive  village  fashion 
to  several  hundred  spectators.     A  day  or  two  before  the 
last  day  of  the  festival  the    vow-taker,  after  bathing, 
goes  to  the  temple  dressed  in  a  saffron-dyed  cloth,  and 
gets  the  priest  to  tie  a  piece  of  saffron-dyed  thread,  with 
a  bit  of  saffron  attached  to  it,  to  Ins  right  hand  (to  the 
left  in  a  woman).     He  sleeps  in  the  temple  at  night,  and 
is  denied  access  to  the  interior  of  his  house.     The  devotee 
observes  a  fast  on  the  day  (^f  the  fire- walking,  and,  early 
in  the  morning,  goes  to  the  temple,  and  worships  the 
god(l(»s8  along  with  others  who  have  taken  similar  vows. 
They  then  bathe  in  a  tank,  to  secure  perfect  cleanuesj  of 
the  body.     Meanwhile,  about  midday,  the  temple  servants 
heaped  fuel  on  a  pernianeut  platform  on  an  open  spsice 
of  ground.     In  this  instance  the  fuel  was  a  ton  of  jungle 
wood,  and  two   cart-loads  of  charcoal.     The  vow-takers 
returned  from  their  bathinjj:,  aud  set    fire  to  the  fuel 
heai>ed  on  the  platform.     At  the  end  of  the  platform  a 
shallow  trench  had   been  duir>  in  which  the   wood  and 
charcoal    were  burnt,    until   the  whole  was  a  mass  of 
<{]owing  emU*rs.     These    were  then  racked  out  of  the 
tn.M)ch,  ami  spread  evenly  tn  a  «lepth  of  three  or  four 
inches  over  a  space,  some  live  yanls  s(|uare,  marked  out 
in  the  centra  of  the  i)latform.     The  trench,  when  cleared 
of  the  etnbers,  was   partially  filled  with  water,  and  all 
round    the   area   of   reil-hot    cinders    water    was   freely 
sprinkled.     An    hour   before  the  fire-walking,  the  vow- 
takers  assembled  near  the  platform  with  the  priest,  who, 
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to  satisfy  himself  that  all  was  right  with  the  devotees, 
pei-formerl  three  t<>st!4,  the  first  of  which  cuusisted  of 
balauciog  a  .sword  on  its  ti|>  ou  the  rim  of  an  earthen 
pot.  In  the  second  test  the  priest  pnt  a  few  pieces  of 
burning  charcoal  in  a  towel  dipped  in  saffron -water, 
without  the  cloth  being  a^ected.  The  thinl  and  last  test 
was  that  a  few  flower;^  aud  limes,  thi'own  into  the  lap  of 
the  idol  a  few  tlays  before,  had  kept  fresh.  [In  ^^ome 
villages  round  Madras  the  pQjari  used  to  place  a  few  red 
hot  cinders  ia  the  lap  of  tlip  iilol,  niitl  i(  wa^  reganied  ae 
a  bad  sign  if  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  deposited 
became  burnt.  The  falling  of  a  flower  from  the  wreath 
i>f  the  idol  ti)  ihe  righl  Wii;'  regarded  as  a  good  sign]-  The 
procession  of  the  goddojis  Dratipaii,  followed  bj  images  of 
Krisluiii  and  .Aijiina.  started  from  I  ho  temple  a  little  after 
ti  v.M.  ami  wended  it-i  way  through  the  dense  crowd  to 
thf  scene  of  the  tiiv-walkiiig  ceremony.  The  idols  were 
[ilaced  i[i  front  of  the  platform,  and,  after  worship  had 
been  offered,  the  priest,  decked  with  garlands  aud  clad 
ill  a  ycUo""  cloth,  wiilked  ovt'i-  the  embers  with  measured 
■itepj!  and  quite  calmly.  The  other  devotees  then  rushed 
on  to  the  platform,  and  walked  over  the  glowing  cinders 
10  tilt'  other  side,  where  they  coled  their  feet  in  a  puddle 
of  water  (the  pill-kuli  or  milk  pit).  The  glowing  embers 
were  loose,  not  beaten  down  or  flattened  in  any  way,  and 
the  feet  of  tlif  fire-w;dkers,  as  they  passed  through, 
acluallv  sank  into  the  loose  beii  of  fire.  This  was 
particularly  rjoticeablf  in  the  case  of  the  pfijiiri  during 
his  calm  aud  thdiberatc  passage.  Neither  he,  nor  the 
devotees,  lifted  their  feet  high.     They  seemed  rather  to 
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wade  through  the  embers,  as  throughi  shallow  water. 
The  relations  of  the  performers  were  waiting  on  the  other 
side  to  receive  them.  These  covered  them  with  new 
cloths,  gave  them  something  to  drink,  and  conducted  them 
home.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  tkat 
a  boy  about  eight  years  old  walked  over  the  embers, 
while  a  still  smaller  child  was  hurried  over,  hanging 
on  to  its  father's  hand.  A  few  performers,  too,  carried 
children  across  on  their  shoulders.  One  young  man,  who 
went  throiigh  the  ordeal,  carrying  a  decorated  pot  on  hi.** 
head,  took  part  in  a  cricket  match  on  the  following  day. 
A  few  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  were 
(|uestioned  whether  they  felt  any  |)aiu,  or  whether  they 
protected  their  feet  by  rubbing  them  with  the  juice  of 
some  plant.  The  suggestion  was  received  with  resent- 
ment,  and  ronsidere<l  profane.  The  most  common 
explanatiou  of  the  immunity  from  burning  is  that  a 
decoction  of  the  Alne  ituHra  is  used.  It  is  naid  that  the 
fleshy  pnrt  of  tlir  li'av(»^  is  bruised,  and  s(|ueoze<l  through 
flaiiiit'l.  A  elutiiious  iuioe  is  thus  i»xtract<^l,  not  unlike 
castor-oil  in  <'nnsistt'n(*v«  This  is  riibbeii  into  tlie  skin 
ufthffeet,  :in<l  pilms  of  thf  haiid*<.  The  hair,  lieani, 
:uh1  eyebrow-^  are  also  tliorougrhlv  saturated  with  it. 
Al't*»r  a  f:\roful  and  thorough  anointing,  tho  devotee  is 
abh»  to  pass  ovim*  "[lowing  embrrs  without  hurt,  lie  is, 
it  i"*  said,  fVfn  able  to  drag  a  rt^l-hot  chain  through  his 
hands,  and  to  ronib  his  hair  antl  bean!  with  a  red*hot 
n^»tal  romb.  Manv  of  tho-je  a>i^«Mnbled  at  the  <'ereraonf 
fi»ok  away  with  them  •^oin**  of  the  ^^at'retl  nsh(>s,  to  Ih»  usihI 
a<  arharni  to  ilrivo  away  ilovils  and  demons. 
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As  showing  the  aimpio  faith  in  tihe  oereinony,  thn  sad 
evidence,  given  al.  the  iuquoat  bj  thu  mother  of  a  young 
man  who  dit>(J  ha  the  result  of  tnmblini,'  into  thfi  tire-pit, 
may  be  cited.*  "  Pakkiri,  who  w  lyiug  hi'ie  a  corpae,  is 
luysoii.  He  was  attacked  with  juuiidioi.',  and  I  made  a 
vow  of  treading  tire  lor  it.  He  got  well.  So  ho  trod 
the  fire  laat  year  and  the  year  before.  Hut  this  y«ar  his 
fatP  caniH  upon  him.  I  am  blind  of  both  eyes.  I  did  not 
go  with  Piikkiri  to  the  fire-troading.  I  went  when  1  heaifi 
ncw3  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  tir«  and  ttwen  burnt. 
I  and  my  daughter  carried  liini  homo.  Ho  died  last 
night,"  In  coraniRnting  on  this  case,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
sayiJ  t  that  "  Mr.  Stokes  <>x|)l!iins  that  Mho  fire  would 
liardly  injuri'  the  tough  skin  of  ih**  -lole  of  a  lal)ourer's 
feet.'  Yt'i  it  killed  a  boy"'!  But  it  niunt  bo  borne  in 
mind  th;il,  buth  in  tliis  casn  and  the  one  from  Tinnevelly 
quoted  hereafter  (p.  -t-<">),  the  individual;^  died  as  the 
rt»3iih  of  sevofc  burns  on  a  part  of  the  body  where  the 
skin  is  less  thick  than  on  the  solo  of  the  fout. 

.\t  a  lins-walkhig  (.-eronionr  in  Mysore  a  few  years 
ago,  the  devotees  were  clad  in  wi't  garments.  The  god 
having  been  carried  thrice  round  the  pit,  the  female 
devotees  were  condncted  thereto,  anil  several  shovelfula 
uf  the  glowing  embers  thrown  over  their  heads.  The 
men  walkod  over  the  ashes,  and  a  <piantit_v  of  gliiand  milk 
was  then  poured  over  them.  The  priest  then  proclaimed 
that  nobody  rould  walk  over  the  ashes  without  receiving 
hurt.     Tlic  Abbe  Duliois  notes  J  that  those,  whose  weak 
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limbs  do  not  permit  of  their  ranning  over  the  hot  embers, 
cover  tlie  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  wet  cloth,  and, 
holding  a  chafing  dish  filled  with  burning  coals,  pear 
the  contents  over  their  heads.  This  feat  is  called  the 
tire- bath. 

Some  Dombs  in  Vizagapatatu  are  reputed  to  have 
been  able  to  pour  blazing  oil  over  their  bodies.  And  a 
Domb  man  is  said  to  have  had  a  miraculous  power  of 
hardening  his  skin,  so  that  anj  one  could  have  a  free 
shot  at  him  without  hurting  him.  Some  Dasaris  (reli- 
gious mendicants)  exhibit  the  Panda  servai  performance, 
which  ('insists  in  affecting  to  he  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  a  deity,  and  beating  themselves  all  over  the  botiy  with 
a  flaming  torch,  after  covering  it  probably  with  some 
protecting  substance.* 

In  Malabar  a  class  of  pseudo- Brahmaus  derive  their 
nam(»  of  Tiyattunni  or  Tlyadi  (fire-play)  from  the  cero- 
monv  of  jumping  through  fire  before  temples.  And,  on 
the  west  coast,  \vhen  celebrations  are  held  in  honour  of 
('hamuudi,  a  much  dreaded  female  divinity,  the  dancer 
who  repres^ents,  and  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  her, 
dancf^s  and  rolls  u|)on  n  pile  of  hurning  embers  without 
nny  injurv.^ 

At  the  annual  tire-walking  ceremony  of  the  Badagas 
of  the  .\iliriris,  the  local  deit>',  in  token  of  a  vow  to 
whom  a  long  i)lait  of  hair  is  worn,  is  propitiatod  with 
a  four-anua  i)ieeo,  a  cocoanut,  ramphor,  incense,  and 
flowers.     Prior  to  walking  through  the   ashes,  jasmine 
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or  rhododendron  flowers  am  thrown  th«reon,  and,  if  the 
omens  are  favourable,  in  ^aitl  uot  to  be  singed.  So  too, 
milk  poiireil  on  the  iishes  is  said  not  to  produc**  a 
hissing  noise.  Kortitied  by  their  beliff,  in  tlie  goodwill 
of  the  god,  thej  go  through  ihe  ceremonial.  And,  if  any 
one  suffers  hui-t  therefrom,  he  takes  it  ^.a  «  proof  of  the 
(liapleasure  of  the  dt-ity.  The  Harava  (jumper)  sept  of 
the  Badagas  is  said  to  be  so  called  fiom  tho  rite,  in  which 
they  leap  over  Bie.  It  was  noted  by  an  eye-witness  that 
"no  preparation,  or  application  of  any  anti-fire  lotion  wati 
in  evidence.  The  only  suspiciou^i  fluid  about  was  the 
cocoanut  milk  flooding  the  floor,  in  which  all  fire-walkers, 
■A-i  well  jis  iioii-fire-walkers,  trample*!  alike,  f  e.\amined 
the  foet  of  oiii'  of  ih<'  men,  and  one  of  the  women, 
who  went  through  the  ceremony,  but,  beyond  black 
inipressioD-i  tm  the  ?ioles,  there  was  no  marked  injury." 
Sometime^  the  liadaga*  tlrive  their  rultle.  which  have 
recevered  from  ^icknes*.  over  the  burning  embers  in 
performance  of  a  vow. 

In  a  [lictures^nie  aecoiiril  of  a  ceremony  of  walking 
through  tire  at  Nnagaila  (or  Xuvagode)  in  Ganjam, 
.Mr.  S.  P.  Rice  writes  as  follo\\s."  "A  holy  man  comes 
forth,  a  Hre  i^  kiiiiUed — uo  small  fire  of  twigs,  but  a 
blaze  of  Jungle  fa.iigotf^,  the  flames  leaping  up  breast- 
high.  Througli  this  the  inspired  one  walks  unharmed, 
ami  proree<is  to  take  his  seat  on  a  pile  of  sharp,  strong 
thorns,  raise'l  aboiil  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
woven    in  the    form    of   a    stool    about    two   feet   square. 
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This  is  the  r racial  tost.  So  lightly  clad  as  to  be  almost 
naked,  lie  takes  his  seat  on  the  forbiddinfr  throne.  If  he 
is  truly  inspired,  the  thorns  will  break  beneath  him,  or 
will  be  turned  asido,  powerless  to  pierce  his  divinely 
|)rotect-ed  skin.  But  woe  unto  thcat  man,  into  whom  the 
true  f^od  hc'is  not  ent^»rod  !  Xot  for  him  will  the  thorns 
fall  awjiv  harnd«'ss  :  he  shall  tasto  to  the  full  the  bitter- 
ness  of  his  i)rosumption."  To  Mr.  J.  (J.  I).  Partiidge  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  tho  Ganjam 
CHreuionVj  at  which  he  wa>*  prescMit  as  an  eye-witness. 
**Jn  the  Tillage  of  Xuvago<le,  situatiul  in  the  Saraiigi 
zamindary*  a  fire-walkinj;;  ceremony  is  performed  onco  a 
year,  during  tho  Dassara  festival,  by  tho  priest  of  the 
temple  of  a  villago  jroddess.  I  arrive<l  at  this  village  on 
the  mornin*;  of  the  <)th  October,  1902,  and  saw  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made  for  the  ceremony,  which 
was  to  take  place  that  night.  A  pit,  six  to  nine  inches 
deep,  and  about  nine  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad ,  had 
been  dug  in  a  field  close  to  the  temple,  and  was  Hlle«l 
with  the  ashes  ot  a  wood  fire,  which  had  been  burning 
during  th(»  day.  Alongside  this  pit,  Jind  separated  by 
about  six  inches,  was  another  of  the  same  size  fiUeil  with 
embers.  At  *  r.M.  the  Zann'ndar  of  Surangi  sent  word 
that  the  priest  was  about  to  begin,  and  that,  bt^fore 
walkin}^'  over  tho  fire,  he  would  sit  on  a  seat  of  thorns, 
during  which  timo  he  was  endowed  with  prophetic 
power**.  A  most  fantastic  sjiectacle,  which  no  Kuropeaii 
had  perhaps  ever  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness, 
presented  itself  before  me.  The  villagers,  with  several 
hundred    people    from   the    neighbourhood,   all    Urijas 
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6Ued  the  street,  and  in  the  middlo.^'to  the  noond  of 
twentj  drums  and  many  Iiorns,  daiioed  tlie  priest  of  the 
goddess,  »  yoaug  man,  with  a  hare  swoni  in  his  right 
hnnd.  He  was  dfessed  as  a  woman,  with  rowp  of  silver 
liells  round  his  waist,  imd  a  larg*'  head-dre^s  covered 
witli  feathers.  I  had  seen  him  iu  the  nmrning  in  The 
little  temple  of  the  goddei^s  called  Koraisani,  and  should 
not  have  recognised  him  in  the  ppciiliai*  dress  he  now 
wore.  Re  swuied  perfectly  frenzied,  suid  leapt  aboat. 
Bnl  he  was  well  awaru  of  i>verylhing  thai,  wont  on,  as, 
in  addition  to  his  dancing,  he  acted  aa  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  rnsliing  about  in  the  crowd,  talking  tn  the 
Zamiii'iar,  and  telliii-i;  me  when  all  was  ready  for  his 
per  rormaiic'("<.  The  tliorn  seat  wn:4  lianging  like  a  swing 
fi'i'in  ;t  -^niall  iipriglii  ■^himl.  The  sticks  were  closely 
interlaci'il,  and  the  thorns  projected  Iwo  or  three  inches 
from  them.  He  placeil  a  small  cloth  on  (he  thorns,  nnd 
llion  jumped  inlo  llie  seat,  holdint,'  unto  ropes  at  the 
siihs.  lint  alluwiiiCT  jiis  whole  weight  to  rest  on  the  seat. 
When  lie  liad  done  this  for  several  minutes,  I  found  that 
the  tlionis  had  [.ierc-d  the  small  cloth,  but,  as  far  as  I 
cuuld  see,  had  tun  hurt  the  priest.  Tiis  clothes  were 
tliin,  atjd  afforded  ni>  protection  fi-oin  the  thorns.  He 
constanlly  stiipiHed  himself  I)y  inlialing  incense  from  a 
small  ciiisHr,  and  I  presume  that  he  felt  no  pain  in  eonse- 
qiicrice  of  ihw,  Tliei'e  were  no  signs  of  hioo<i,  however, 
on  liis  body.  He  clainied  no  sjiecial  powers,  though  his 
seiwatioris  iiin>i  have  lieen  in  some  way  deadened  when 
he  -iat  on  tlie  ihorns.  He  did  not  invite  any  of  the 
spectators  to  fellow  his  example;   and  he  Would  certainly 
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not  have  foand  any  one  anxious  to  imitate  him.  Aboat 
this  time  he  thoucrht  he  could  inform  me  of  the  contents 
of  my  pocket,  but  unfortunately  his  prophetic  powers 
failed.  He  said  I  had  one  rupee  and  some  gold,  but  I 
had  five  rupees  and  no  gold.  No  other  attempt  was 
made  to  test  his  powers  in  this  line.  He  next  went  to 
the  tire-|)its,  which  were  a  mass  of  red-hot  ashes ; 
sprinkled  not  more  than  a  handful  of  incense  on  to 
them  ;  dippod  his  feet  in  a  mixture  of  rice-water  and 
milk ;  and  walked  across  one  pit,  leading  another  raan. 
He  then  dipped  his  feet  again  in  the  fluid  mixture,  and 
returned  by  the  otiier  pit.  The  time  he  took  in  walking 
across  one  pit  wa*^  not  more  than  four  seconds,  and 
he  took  about  four  steps  on  tlie  ashes.  At  least  fifty 
ptn'sons  in  the  crow<!  walked  over  th^^  pits  afterwards, 
but  they  went  a  little  faster  than  the  priest,  and  some  of 
th(*m  only  took  two  steps  on  the  ashes.  Their  feet  were 
not  hurt,  and  thev  did  not  wash  them  in  anv  mixture 
before  or  after  they  went  over  the  ashes.  I  infer  from 
the  way  in  which  the  performance  was  ccmducted  that 
any  one  can  (»asily  walk  rapidly  over  the  ashes,  but  that, 
if  he  goes  like  the*  priest,  he  must  dip  his  feet  in  the 
mixtun»  both  IWore  and  after  walking;  across  them. 
Th(!  priest  tried  to  convince  a  gentleman  near  me.  who 
was  rather  sceptical,  that  it  would  not  hurt  him,  if  he 
walked  over  thn  ashes,  but  this  person  was  «|uite  satisfied 
with  seeino:  others  perform.  The  priest  only  walked  once 
across  tlit*  two  pits,  and  he  afterwanls  danced  for  an  hour, 
when  I  thout^ht  it  time  to  depart.  The  i>erformance 
takes  place  every  year." 
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An  observant  friend,  who  witoesaed  a  (Ire-watking 
ceremoQj  some  years  ngo  in  oae  of  tliu  fiouthern 
districts,  iuforma  me  that  nine-tenths  of  the  (wrformors 
were  youngsters,  who  evidently  did  it  for  a  lark. 

In  a  note  on  a  fire-walking  festival  in  Travancore 
Mr.  Q.  F.  D'Penha  writes  as  follows.*  "  Wo  coiihi  not 
see  how  hot  the  cinders  were.  But,  judging  from  the 
look  of  them  when  we  first  arrived  on  the  scone,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  tJie  ceremony  took  • 
ptaoe,  I  should  not  think  thiit  the  walking  over  tho  path- 
way was  such  u  very  hazai-dous  operation  after  all.  Tho 
previous  market  day  we  raet  a  young  man  who  was  to  go 
through  the  ceremony,  and  asked  him  whyhe  did  it.  He 
told  me  ho  had  been  ill,  and  had  promised  the  god  that  ho 
would  gn  through  this  porforinance  if  he  recovered. 
Ho  <jot  bettor,  and  so  was  carrying  out  his  part  of  the 
contract.  This  w.i-<,  ho  said,  the  third  year  that  he  had 
done  it." 

To  Mr.  G.  H.  Uernays  I  am  in<lebted  for  the  follow- 
ing account  of  a  firo-walking  ceremony,  which  he  wit- 
nessed at  Siv!ik;isi  in  tiio  Tinuevelly  district.  "  During 
the  evening  I  Haw  a  groat  glow  in  the  sky,  and  thought 
that  a  lire  mil-it  have  occurred  in  Sivakasi.  About  9  p.m., 
1  had  to  go  to  tho  bazar,  to  preserve  order,  as  the  Mohur- 
rum  liippeiied  to  be  running  concurrently  with  a  Hindu 
procession.  Afti-i-  tho  close  of  the  latter  I  went  round 
to  the  ino-!(]ue  about  1 1  I'.M.  In  front  of  the  niosque  was 
A  circular  pit  with  a  slightly  raised  wall  about  a  foot 
high  all  roun<l,  ami  witli  an  Ofwning  on  the  east  and  west. 
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The  pit,  I  should  say,  was  roughly  speaking  about 
1  foot  or  1^  feet  deep,  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter. 
Tn  it  a  huge  wood  fire  was  blazing.  It  wets  the  light 
of  this,  which  I  had  seen  from  my  bungalow  some 
hours  before.  The  flames  were  now  allowed  to  die 
down  until  the  pit  was  simply  a  mass  of  glowing  red-hot 
ashes,  the  heat  of  which  was  so  intense  as  to  prevent 
one  from  going  within  three  or  four  yards  of  the  jHt, 
Soon  after  a  procession  came  out  from  the  mosque,  led 
by  a  venerable  old  man.  They  formed  themselves  round 
the  pit,  and  the  old  priest,  standing  at  the  east  end, 
recited  various  prayers,  to  which  the  others  responded. 
Finally  a  min  camo  out  of  the  crowd,  and,  entering  at 
the  east  end  of  the  pit,  walked  through  the  glowing 
ashes.  On  arriving  a*:  the  centre  of  the  pit  he  halted, 
stoo|)ed  down,  anrl,  gathering  some  of  the  ashes  in  his 
hands,  threw  them  up  in  the  air,  and  allowed  them  to 
fall  in  a  red  rain  u|)on  his  naked  body.  He  then  walked 
slowly  out  at  the  other  side.  He  was  followed  by 
several  othors,  who  all  did  the  same  with  varying  degrees 
of  pace.  Meantime  tho  crowd  kept  up  a  continuous 
cry  of  **  Din,  niii."  Finally  a  gosha  woman,  with  a 
child  wrajjped  u[»,  was  brouirht  forward  and  seated  neer 
t\\o  oast  nnd  of  ih(»  pit,  while  someone  (I  think  it  was  the 
(»ld  priost)  pi<'kod  \i[)  handtuls  of  the  glowing  nshes, 
and  pounil  tln'm  ov(»r  ]nn\  and  a  man  near  by  brushed 
thoin  olT  tli«»  \v<Mnan  at  onco,  to  i)n»viMit  ht^r  cloth  from 
ratrhiiitr  tip..  Afi^r  this  etTeinonv  the  usual  Mohurrum 
'  iam'isha '  took  plac(\  It  is  difficult  to  note  what 
struck  me  most,  but  it  was  perhaps  a  sense  of  mjstio 
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weirdnesa  which  w&a  jQ^iveu  by  the  dull  glow  of  the  fire, 
the  serried  ring  of  faces  lit  only  by  a  few  torches,  and 
the  6giire  of  tbe  old  priest  chanting  liis  prayers.  I  felt 
a  sense  of  powerieMness  In  the  prosonce  of  »  rite  which 
I  did  not  understand,  and  I  think,  as  I  looki-d  at  the 
faces,  I  began  to  nnderatnnd  a  little  of  the  meaning  of 
'fanaticism.'  As  far  n«  I  saw,  no  proparatiou  was 
applied  to  tbe  feet  or  body  of  the  tire-walkers,  though 
it  may  have  bi-'cn  done  iiisidi;  the  mosquti.  Nuueof  them 
showed  any  signs  of  hurt  afteiwards.*'  I  have  often,  in 
former  days,  wondered  at  the  casvial  manner  in  which 
road  coolies  walk,  with  bare  feet,  over  t)ie  sharp  angidar 
fragintnts  of  crystnllitie  rock,  wlieu  making  a  macadam 
roatl  ;  nud  exjKjrit'iice  in  meiisiirini,'  native  feet  has  taught 
nie  how  non-ticklish  their  solos  are 

At  Gugudu  in  thi'  Anantapur  district,  Mr.  Francis 
write.*,*  thi'  Mohurruni  is.  strange  to  relate,  entirelj 
mimajjed  by  the  Hindus  of  the  village,  the  Mnbam- 
.madans  taking  liut  a  stnall  pjirt  in  it.  Hindus,  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands,  also  come  in  for  the  cere- 
mony from  the  adjoining  vilhiges.  At  the  real  Mohurrum, 
a  pit  is  dug,  and  a  bonfii-e  made  in  it,  round  which 
lamentations  o\er  tho  death  of  Hussain  and  Hasan  are 
made.  In  the  Hindu's  version  of  the  ceremony,  as  at 
Gugudu,  this  item  is  developed  into  a  regular  fire-walking 
ceremony,  which  takes  place  twice,  during  the  course  of 
the  Molnirrum,  on  the  ninth  and  eleventh  days.  "First 
the  musiciiins,  who  arc  .Mangalas  (barbers)  by  cast«, 
walk    tlii'ougli    the   fire,  and    then  follow  all  sorts   and 
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conditions  of  others,  both  Uindns  and  Muhamraadans. 
The  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale  is  done  at  the  Mohar« 
mm  at  Maly avantam.  The  M  uhammadan  Pirs  at  Guguda 
are  held  in  great  veneration,  and  all  castes,  even  Brah- 
man s  it  is  said,  make  their  vows  to  them,  and  distribute 
sngar  to  the  poor  if  they  are  successful  in  obtaining  the 
object  of  their  desires." 

It  was  noted  some  years  ago,  as  a  happy  reform,  by 
the  Collector  of  Tanjore  that,  since  Government  set  its 
face  against  the  ancient  practice,  the  people  use  flowem 
instead  of  Bre,  and  tread  on  them  devouUy  in  honour  of 
the  goddess. 

As  bearing  on  the  subject  of  walking  through  fire,  I 
may  quote  extracts  from  the  selections  from  the  records 
of  the  Madras  Government,  ♦  which  show,  inter  alia ^  that 
the  ceremony  is  not  contined  to  the  Hindu  community. 
In  summing  up  the  rej)ons  received  from  the  officials 
of  the  various  districti^,  the  Government  expressed  its 
opinion  that  '*  the  ceremony  of  walking  through  fire  ia 
only  of  partial  occurrence,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
religious  observance,  beiujf  performed  for  the  most  part 
in  fultilment  of  vows  voluntarily  nifitde.  The  practice 
(lo4'»s  not  appear  to  be  acceptable  to  the  higher  classes.*' 

Mfiflms.-^Tht}  observance  is  confined  to  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  peo[)lr,  and  the  same  individuals  exhibit 
annually,  like  any  other  class  of  jugglers  ;  though  there 
are  some  few,  who  go  through  the  supposed  ordeal  in 
fultilnuMit  of  vows. 


*  HoiMirU  un  tli«  swingiiif;  fmtiTul   Knil  ike    ceremoDy  of  walkiaf 
tiro,  lHr>4. 
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Oanjam. — It  has  been    customarj  at   Chicaoole   to 

pprform  this  ceremony  imuicdmU-ly  aftor  the  hook- 
Bwiiigiiig  festival,  the  same  pnrties  performing  in  both. 
The  Muhiinimadnna  ultio,  duriug  tbu  Mohumim,  are  in  the 
habit  of  passing  throagh  tbi*  6re. 

North  Arcot.  — On  the  last  day  of  the  ftiStival,  a 
shallow  pit,  half  a  foot  deep,  and  several  yards  broad  and 
long,  is  tilled  with  firewood  fully  ignited.  The  only 
classes  who  take  any  part  iu  the  proceedings  are  Home 
of  the  Stidta  classes,  and,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the 
least  consideration  and  of  the  least  range  of  intelligence. 
The  Brfthmans  have  no  concern  with  them. 

Na/c"'.- The  Hindus  observe  the  ceremony  on  the 
hist  day  of  .sotno  i>f  their  festivals,  ;iud  it  is  not  unusual 
during  the  Molioirum  for  Muhammjidans,  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow,  to  lo!ip  ill  and  out  of  the  pits,  in  which  they 
kindle  bonfireH  opposite  their  a.shoorkIiauas  (ton-day 
houses),  while  the  embers  are  still  burning. 

Tiii.ifi;-lh/. — During  the  celebration  of  the  Mohur- 
riirn  in  IS5ii,  ;i  Muhanimadan  fell  accidentally  into  a 
fire-jiit  prepared  for  the  ceremony  of  walking  through, 
and  died  three  days  aftorwards.  It  was  reported  that 
the  accident  occurred  fmm  the  individual  being  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  Since  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  in  pits  during  the 
.Moliiirrum  festival  has  been  discontinued  in  that  village. 

il<'ilnrari.  —  There  is  one  class,  viz.,  the  Lingadharloo, 
by  whom  the  tire  treading  is  regarded  as  an  efficacious 
observance  for  recovering  their  sanctity  if  by  any  chance 
they  lose  their  lingam  (the  symbol   of  Siva,   which  they 
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wear) ;  bat,  even  amongst  them,  it  is  not  considered  an 
essential  ceremony. 

Nellore. — In  the  month  Madur  (Jamad-ul-aval)  the 
fakirs  (Muhammadan)  walk  on,  and  roll  in  fires  at  two 
places  at  Nellore.  This  custom  does  not  appear  to  be 
enjoined  by  their  religion,  but  ha3  been  observed  a  long 
time  in  memory  of  their  priest  named  Bundashaw  Madar. 

Kisfaa. — The  devotee  or  devotees  proceed  to  the 
temple  or  spot  fixed  upon  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade 
they  can  muster.  They  are  excited  by  noisy  masic,  and 
the  recitation  of  stanzas  descriptive  of  the  attributes  and 
miracles  of  the  deity.  Religious  enthusiasm  is  roosed 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  time  the  spot  is  i-eached, 
and  the  devotees  run  or  hop  o^er  the  coals  as  quick Ij 
as  possible.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  feet  and  legs 
are  anointed  with  a  preparation,  which  prevents  the 
embers  from  affecting  them.  Sometimes  the  performers, 
or  some  of  their  followers,  by  way  of  making  the  ceremonj 
more  attractive  and  imposiug,  pierce  their  eyelids, 
tongues,  the  fieshy  parts  of  their  arms,  etc.,  with  narrow 
nails,  to  one  or  both  ends  of  which  cotton  wicks  are 
attached  and  ignited.  Among  the  Muhammadans,  the 
ceroiiiony  is  sometimes  observed,  at  the  Mohurmm, 
before  the  astanain  or  hall  where  the  Pirs  are  installed 
and  exhibited. 
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Id  summing  up  a  aeries  of  reports  on  the  swinging 
festival,  the  Goverumeut  of  Madra3,in  1854,  expressed  the 
opiutoQ  that  it  "  is  on  the  whole  loas  freqtiuutly  observed 
Qow  tlian  formerly.  In  some  few  districts  the  practice  is 
as  prevalent  as  over  ;  in  the  majority,  however,  it  ia  oo  the 
decline,  while  in  none  can  it  bo  called  geneial.  Further 
it  does  uot  seera  to  be  iu  any  way  counectcd  with  the 
religion  of  the  obaervera,  bat  to  be  performed  in  fulfil- 
ment of  vows.  In  some  cases  it  woidd  appear  that  the 
observance  has  led  fo  loss  of  life  This  would,  of  course, 
justify  the  i ii to rfo fence  of  the  magistracy,  and,  in  future, 
any  occurrence  of  this  nature  should  lead  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  tlio  ceremony  of  the  village  where  it  happened. 
The  best  inctliod  of  discouraging  this  objectionable 
praotico  must  bo  left  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  difforent 
magistiatts,  bul  tlio  (iovernor  in  ("ouncil  feels  confident 
tliiit,  if  it  1)0  proporly  explained  that  tbe  object  of 
flovorninout  is  not  to  iuterfore  witli  any  religious  obser- 
vance of  its  subjecis,  l)ut  to  al»olish  ii  cruel  and  revolting 
practice,  the  otforts  of  the  magistracy  will  be  willingly 
sicoiidod  by  tlio  iiiHuoiico  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
conimimitv,  ami  more  particularly  of  the  wealthy 
ami  iutelligout  classes  who  do  not  soein  to  countenance 
or  support  tho  swinging  ceremony." 

Kroiii  (tie  (Jovornniont    records  (1854)  tlic  following 
details  arc  culh  li.* 

•   Kfji.irl- OD  lhe«"iiidni,- fmiiir.'l,   ati<l   MremoDj-  of  walking  throoKli  fir«, 
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In  1852  two  men  were  killed  during  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  in  the  Salem  district,  in  consequence  of 
the  pole  from  which  they  were  suspended  having  acci- 
dentally snapped.  In  the  Tanjore  district  the  festival 
was  known  to  have  been  practised  in  former  years  in  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  towns  and  villages,  and  still  took 
place  occasionally  in  seventy-eight  places.  In  the  Nellore 
district  swinginjy  festival  of  the  following  nature  were 
obsei-ved  cither  annually  or  at  intervals  of  two  to  thirty 
years: — 

(1)  riaulaupooseedy,  i.e.^  a  man  hang  to  the  end  of 
a  cross  beam  fixed  on  a  post  by  the  skin,  etc.,  of  his  back 
with  iron  hooks. 

(2)  Gunipasoedy,  i.e.,  a  man  sitting  in  a  basket,  or 
on  a  plaTik  hung  to  the  end  of  the  iron  beam  thereof. 

(;i)  PucasecMly,  i.e.,  iron  hooks  fixed  in  the  sides  of 
a  man,  who  has  to  walk  round  a  pagoda. 

(4)  Tailcoseedy,  t\e.y  a  man  hung  to  a  post  by  a 
rope  tied  to  his  waist. 

In  ihv  Kistna  district  there  had  been  no  swinging  for 
sovoral  ytuirs,  but  thi»  custom  was  reintroduced  by  an  old 
jMMHiomMl  Hindu  Subadar.  It  appeared  that  his  father's 
sister  prrfornuMl  sutti  70  or  ^<0  years  since,  and  a  temple 
was  <»rrct«"l  to  \um'  inomory  on  thosiu*  of  her  immolation, 
and  in  comiiH-morationof  th«»ovcnt  a  swinging  festival  was 
hold  annually.  This  ha<l  c«*as(Ml  for  many  years  until  the 
rrtuin  of  ihf  old  subadar,  when,  out  of  respect  to  iho 
memory  ol  his  relative,  ho  restored  the  temple,  and 
ro-ostablished  the  swinging  festival  at  his  own  expense. 
The  Paraiyaus  were,  it  is  stated,  the  principal  performers 


at  the  village  swinging  ceremoniaU,  and  they  receired 
from  one  to  four  rupees  from  a  general  fnnd  Rubscribed 
by  the  villajrcrs,  m-  granted  for  thv  purpose  b_v  some 
piiblic-spiritod  individual.  In  one  report  it  ia  montionoti 
that,  on  tlic  party  who  had  hoon  iiociistomed  to  pay  the 
swingers  hiiving  left,  the  villagers,  afraid  lest  adisconiiu- 
uauce  of  the  pradtici'  should  Iw  prorluctivt-  of  calainitVi 
took  ta  swiiitrinir  alioep  and  pumpkins,  a  nnuih  more 
reasonable  exhibition  of  devntior..  In  cases  of  faraiuoj 
cholera,  or  othor  calamity,  !i  HwingiuK  festival  was  held-' 
for  the  purpose  of  propitiatinir  the  deity,  and,  nt  the  name 
time,  ft  slanghter  of  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  and  even 
male  bulTaloes  took  place.  In  the  ('anara  district,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  very  exteusive  cetobrntinn.  the  swiuging  was 
iroinbiiied  with  an  extensive  slaiightei-  of  animals.  The 
pole  wai  erected  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  high  heap  of 
reeking  he.Tfl-;.  All  the  men,  women  and  cliildren  were 
in  holiilay  attire,  and  hundreds  of  the  latter  were  brought 
clo^e  to  the  iieaji  of  heads,  and  showed  intense  excite- 
ineut  and  enjoyment  in  witnessing  the  struggle?  of  the 
dving  animiiW,  or  in  hearing  their  shrieks. 

In  fveiit  of  the  .Marianinia  temple  at  Modabidori  in 
Soiitli  ('aiiara  stands  a  i[uadrangu]ar  stoue,  which  is 
hollnwed  out  ;it  the  top.  It  was  formerly  used  aa  a 
receptacle  for  a  wooden  beam,  on  which  another  beam 
wa**  made  to  revolve  at  the  hook-swinging  festival.  The 
necessary  wooden  implements  are  still  preserved  near 
the  temple."  The  apparatus  for  hook-swinging  still  lies 
out.side  the  I'eriyapalayani  temple  near  Madras. 

•    K,   Uull/«rh,  l;.,v.rniiifnr  Kpisrrii|.)ni.t.       Aimcial  R,.p.„(,  I!>0CM)1. 
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Of  this  barbarous  ceremony,  as  carried  out  at  the  latt«>r 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  interesting  account  is 
given  by  Sonnerat,  *  who  thus  describes  it.  "  Those  who 
imagine  they  have  received  great  benefits  from  Mariatale. 
or  wish  to  obtain  them,  make  a  vow  to  suspend  them- 
selves in  the  air.  This  ceremony  consists  in  passing 
two  iron  tenter-hooks,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  very  long 
lever,  through  the  skin  of  the  votary's  back.  This  lerer 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  mast  twenty  feet  high.  As  soon 
as  the  votary  is  hung  on  the  hooks,  they  press  the  other 
end  of  the  lever,  and  lift  him  up  in  the  air.  In  this  state 
they  turn  him  round  as  often  as  ho  chooses.  He 
commonly  has  a  sword  and  shield  in  his  hands,  and  makes 
the  motions  of  a  man  who  is  fighting.  He  must  appear 
cht.»erful,  whatever  pain  he  may  feel:  for,  if  tears  escape 
hiin,  he  is  driven  from  his  caste,  but  this  seldom  happens. 
The  votary  who  is  to  be  hung  up  drinks  some  intoxicating 
liquor,  which  makes  him  almost  insensible,  and  looks 
upon  this  dangerous  preparation  as  a  pastime.  After 
turning  hiin  several  times  round,  they  take  him  off,  and 
h*j  is  soon  cured  of  his  wounds.  The  quickness  of  the 
cure  passes  for  a  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  z(>alots  of  this 
goddess  The  Bralnnuns  do  not  assist  at  this  ceremony, 
which  they  <les|)ide.  The  worshippers  of  Mariatale  are 
of  tlie  lowest  castes." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Mr.  Klijah  Hoole 
was  pre.^tMit  as  an  eye-witness  of  a  hook -swinging  cere* 
mouy  at  Koyapettah  in  the  citj'  of  Madras,  of  which  he 
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gare  the  foUowiajf  graphic  description.*  "  A  pole,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  was  planted  in  the  ground  perpeudi- 
calarly,  having  an  iron  pivot  on  the  top,  on  wliich  rested 
the  middle  of  an  horizontal  yard  or  cross  pole,  which 
might  also  be  about  forty  feet  in  length.  This  latter 
was  managed  by  a  rope  attached  to  one  end,  reaching 
down  to  the  ground,  by  means  of  which  it  could  be  made 
to  turn  upon  tUe  centre  as  fast  as  the  i}eople  could  ran. 
^ear  the  otber  end  of  the  cross-pole,  attached  to  a  short 
rope,  were  two  bright  iron  hooks,  and  at  the  extreme  end 
was  a  short  rope,  about  the  length  of  that  to  which  the 
hooka  were  attached.  By  slackening  the  rope  for  the 
mmiageiiieiit  of  tho  cross  polu,  the  other  end,  to  which  the 
hooks  were  attached,  was  luweretl  to  a  platform  liigher 
ihan  the  heads  ul'  the  assembled  multitude,  from  whence, 
when  it  was  raised,  was  borne  into  the  mid-air  a  man, 
witli  no  other  dress  than  a  waist  cloth,  and  supported 
only  by  the  muscles  and  flesh  of  the  middle  of  the  back, 
into  wliich  were  thrust  the  iron  hooks.  When  the  cross 
pole,  thus  laden,  had  regained  its  horizontal  position,  it 
was  turned  (|uickly  on  the  pivot,  by  the  persons  holding 
the  rope  at  the  other  end  moving  round  with  it  at  a  good 
pace.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  deluded  votary 
of  superstition  thus  painfully  suspended  without  a  sicken- 
nig  horroi',  not  merely  from  an  idea  of  the  agonies 
indured  Ijy  hini,  l)ut  also  from  ;i  fear  lest  the  flesh  should 
tear  bv  liis  weiL'ht,  ;;nd  that,  fallin(,'  from  a  height  which 
would  ensure  liis  destruction,  he  should,  by  death,  com- 
plete  the    sacritice    thus    offered   to    the  infernal  gods. 
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The  rising  of  the  flesh  taken  up  by  the  hooks  seemed  to 
threaten  such  a  catastrophe,  and  the  short  rope  at  the 
extremity  of  the  pole,  being  within  reach  of  the  person 
suspended,  was  perhaps  intended  to  afford,  in  such  a 
case,  some  chance  of  safety.  Some  of  the  persons  thus 
suspended  appeared  fearful  of  falling,  and  held  constantly 
by  the  rope,  as,  by  this  means,  they  perhaps  hoped  to 
i^elieve  themselves  of  some  degree  of  the  pain  which  must 
be  endured.  Others,  more  bold  and  hardy,  made  no  use 
of  the  rope,  and,  as  though  happy  as  well  as  fearless, 
thrust  their  hands  into  their  cloth,  and,  taking  out  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  provided  for  the  occasion,  showered 
them  abroad  amongst  the  people,  who  struggled  to  catch 
and  preserve  them  as  though  they  had  been  blessings 
from  heaven.  One  fellow,  by  way  of  additional  bravado, 
tired  a  pistol,  which  he  had  stuck  in  his  waist  for 
the  purpose.*  1  never  pressed  through  the  assembled 
crowds  near  enough  to  see  the  hooks  put  into  the 
flesh,  but  was  told  that  the  only  means  used  to  deaden 
the  pain  was  a  smail  l)lo\v,  given  with  the  open  hand, 
on  tliat  side  uf  the  back  into  which  the  hook  was 
to  ho  inserte<l.  Kroin  the  indifference  with  which  they 
iningleil  with  the  crowd  after  the  ceremony,  and  the 
sniiillncss  »»f  the  streams  of  blood  1  have  seen  trickling 
from  tho  wouiuU,  I  shouhl  sup|)Ose  that  a  les>  <|uautitj 
uf  blood  than  wouhl  be  imagincnl  is  lost  by  the  devotees. 
I  think  1  havi»  seen  five  or  six  persons  swing  in  one  day. 
Swinging  is  neither  practisetl  nor  sanctioned  by  the 
Brahmans  ;  at  least  they  have  disavowed  it  to  me ;  and 
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I  nerer  observed  any  besidea  Uw  lower  classes  of  the 
Ubdas  coiiducting  or  participatiag  in  thu  ceremouj. 
It  is  said  to  b«?  observt?il  in  consequunce  of  vows  made  in 
time  of  sickness  or  danger,  in  expiation  of  an  offence,  or 
for  the  obtaining  of  children  or  .aomo  other  desired 
object." 

"  Hook-swinging,"  the  liev.  Air.  I'hilhps  writes,  ' 
"  is  performed  after  the  consent  of  tlio  goddess  is 
obtained.  If  a  lizard  is  lieard  uhirpiog  at  the  right  side^ 
it  is  regarded  an  a  sign  of  her  consent."  It  is  believed 
that  the  man  who  ia  swung  suffers  no  pain  if  the  oauuo 
is  ft  goo()  one,  but  excruciating  agony  if  it  is  a  bad  one. 

It  was,  .Mour  tells  iid.t  customary  foraiuan  to  swing 
in  ijerformance  of  a  vow,  if  lie  married  a  certain  girl 
within  a  certain  timf.  And  a  (x-rson  might  swing  by 
proxy.  He  was  told  of  a  venerable  dame,  who  came 
on  behalf  of  lu-r  daughter,  who  had  vuwed  to  swing  if  the 
child,  with  which  she  was  pregnant,  was  a  boy.  The 
damsel  had  lioen  delivered  only  a  shoit  time  before  the 
arrival  of  ?jwiriyiug  day.  and  the  (dd  lady  went  through 
the  ceremony  for  the  young  woman  in  the  straw  with 
great  resolution,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  assembletl 
throng. 

hi  a  re<-eiit  note  J  on  the  izhnva3uf  the  Cochin  State, 
-Mr.  I-.  K.  Atianlha  Krishna  Iyer  states  that  "  there  are 
two  kiiid-j  (if  Iniok-swingiiig.  namely  (inriida  (Brahminy 
kue  swiiigiiigi  and  thoiii  tukkani  (boat  swinging).  [The 
lliahminv  kite.  //<'/''/.</",  /»./('.-,  i*  the  vehicle  of  Vishnu, 
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who  is  represented  in  temples  as  a  winged  buman  being]. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  to 
obtain  some  favour  from  the  deity  K&li.     In  the  fight 
between  Kali  and  the  demon  Darika,  the  latter  wa»  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  the  former,  biting  him  on  the  back, 
drank  his  blood   to  gratify  her  feelings  of  animosity. 
Hook-swinging  symbolises  this  incident,  and  the  blood 
shed  by  the  insertion  of  the  hook  through  the  flesh  is 
intended  as  an  offering  to  tlie  goddess.     The  performer 
of  the  ceremony  should  bathe  early  in  the  morning,  and 
be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  year  or  forty-one  days 
by  worshipping  Bhagavati.     He  should  strictly  abstain 
from  meat,  intoxicating   liquors,  and  association  with 
women.     During  the  morning  hours  he  dresses  himself 
in  a  garment  tucked  into  the  waist  band,  rubs  his  body 
with  oil,  and  is  shampooed  particularly  on  the  back,  into 
which  the  iiooks  will  be  inserted.     He  is  also  taught  by 
his  instructor  to  perform  various  feats  and  gesticulations 
called   payitta.     This  he  continues  till  the  festival.     In 
kite-swinging,  a  kiuil  of  car  resting  on  two  axles  with 
four  wheels  is  used.     On  it   there  is  a  horizontal  beam 
resting  on  two  vortical  supports.     A  strong  rope  tied  to 
a  rin&r  attached  to  the  beam  is  connected  with  the  hook, 
which  passes  through  the  flesh  of  the  back.     Over  the 
beam   there  is  a   kutaram  (tent)   tastefully   decorated, 
inside   which  two  or  three   persons  can  swing  at  a  time. 
In  sonio   |ilaces   thero  is  a  diHereni   arrangement,  and, 
instead  o{   the  b(*am  and  supports,  there  is  a  small  pole, 
on  which  rests  a  hori/.ontai   beam  provided  with  a  metal 
ring  at  one  end.     The  besim  acts  as  a  lover,  so  that  one 
end  of  it  can  be  lowered  to  give  some  rest  to  the  swinger. 


The  rope  tied  to  tho  ring  Uconnectod  with  the  hook 'and 
the  waiat-bancl.  For  boat-swinjfing  the  sarac  kind  of 
vehicle,  but  without  wheels,  is  in  use.  For  kito-Bwingingf 
the  |>erformcr  Ims  his  faou  paintofl  gri't'ii,  an<i  ho  puts  on 
an  artificial  beak  and  wings  like  those  of  tho  kite.  He 
wears  long  locks  of  hair  like  those  of  an  actor  in  a  katha- 
kali  (Malabar  drama).  Various  feats  ai-e  performed  to 
the  accompaniment  of  musical  instrumt'uts,  and,  as  Imj 
awiags,  the  car  iis  dragged  throe.  fivi>,  .seven,  nine,  or 
eleven  tim«R  round  the  temple.  In  boat-swiuLjing  the 
performer  put?  on  thp  same  kind  of  dress,  withoot  tlie 
beak  and  wings.  Somotimo'j  pillayednthn  t.hukkam,  or 
swinging  with  a  child  in  perforrn;mcc  of  a  vow,  is  per- 
formed. The  child  is  handed  ovir  to  the  awinger,  who 
carries  it  a.'*  lie  swings.  The  swinging  ceremonv  is 
performeil  hy  N'ayar.*,  Kainmalars,  Kurupfiang,  and 
Izhuvas. 

Of  the  ceremony  n^  performeil  in  recent  years  at  the 
Kollangndii  temple  in  Travnncore,  an  excellent  accoimt 
is  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  Knowle:;,'  from  which  the  follow- 
ing precis  \\n-i  Ijoen  compiled.  In  front  of  the  temple 
was  a  booth  conf;iiniiig  the  image  of  the  goddes.^  Bhadra 
Kali,  a  cnifl  dfity,  who  i'j  *uppo>)t'd  to  delight  in  blood. 
At  a  little  (liataiice  was  the  car.  Tlie  bottom  part  of  this 
was  very  much  like  a  lorry  used  when  traosporting  large 
log.s  of  timber  by  means  of  elephants.  There  were  four 
solid  wheels  nf  thick  timber,  with  a  framework,  like  a 
railway  waggon  im  a  small  scale.  To  this  were  attached 
two  thick  cable  ropes,     .loined  to   the  sides  of  the  car 
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were  two  upright  posts,  about  15  feet  high,  strengthened 
with  stays  and  cross-pieces.     On  the  top  was  a  piece  of 
thick  timber  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  the  bottom  rounded, 
which  fitted  into  a  cross-pi^ce,  and  allowed  the  lonjjr  beam 
on  which  the  men  wen^  swung  to  move  up  or  down. 
This  beam  was  some  35  or  40  feet  long,  and  about  0  inches 
in  diameter.     It  was  placed  through  the  hole  in  the  piece 
of  timber  on  the  top  of  the  uprip^ht  frame,  and  balanced 
in  the  middle  like  a  huge  see-saw.     At  one  end  of  the 
pole  was  a  covered  canopy,  and  at  the  other  long  ropes 
were  fastene<l,  which  trailed  on  the  ground.     The  whole 
arranj^ement  of  th(>  car  was  such  that,  by  lowering  one 
end  of  the  long  beam  to  the  ground,  and  fastening  a  roan 
to  it,  and  then  pulling  down  the  other  end  by  the  ropes, 
the  man  could  be  raised  into  the  air  a  height  of  some 
40  feet  or  more.     The  whole  car  could  then  he  dragged 
by  the  thick  cable  ropes  round   the  temple.     While  the 
subject  was  being  prepared   for  swinging,  a  mat   was 
stret(*hed  above  hi^  head,  partly  to  do  him  honour,  partly* 
to  protect  him  from   the  sun.     His  head  and  neck  were 
richly  ornamented,   and   below    he  was  bedecked   with 
peacock's  feathers,  and  clad  in  a  loin-cloth,  which  would 
bear  some,  if  not  all  the  weight  of  his  botiy.     Amid  the 
firing  of  mortars,  beating  of  tom-toms,  the  screeching  of 
flutes,  and  the  shouts  of  th(»  crowd,  the  canopied  end  of  the 
long  beam  wa«  lowered,  and  the  devotee,  lying  prone  on 
the  jrround.  was  fastened  tn  the  beam  by  means  of  ropes 
passin?  under  hi^  arms  and  around  his  chest.     To  some  of 
the  ropes  hooks  were  fastened.     The  priests  took  hold  of 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  man's  Imck,  s(|ueexed  up  tiie  flesh, 
and  put  some  four  books  at  least  through  it.     A  rudely 
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fashioned  sword  and  shield  were  then  given  to  the  man, 
and  he  was  swung  up  into  the  air,  waving  the  aword  and 
shield,  and  mnking  convulsive  movements.  Slowly  the 
people  dragged  the  car  round  the  temple,  a  distance  not 
quite  as  far  as  round  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Some  of  the 
men  were  suspended  while  the  car  was  draggeil  round 
three  or  four  times.  The  next  devotee  waa  fastened  in 
the  same  way  to  the  beam,  but.  instead  of  a  sword  aud 
shield,  the  priest-s  gave  him  an  infant  in  hi^  arms,  and 
devotee  and  infant  wei'e  swung  up  in  the  air,  and  the 
car  dragged  round  the  t«raple  as  before.  Some  children 
werp  brought  forward,  whose  parents  had  made  vows 
about  them.  The  little  owc-i  wore  made  to  prostrate 
thomsolvus  before  the  image  of  Kiili.  'I'hen  the  fleshy 
imi't:^  of  their  titles  were  pinched  up,  and  some  wires  put 
through.  This  done,  the  wires  were  placeil  in  the  hands 
of  the  rehitivi's,  aud  tho  children  were  led  round  and 
round  the  tem|ile,  as  though  in  leading  strings.  It  is  on 
reconl  that,  when  the  devotee  has  been  specially  zealous^ 
tlio  whole  machine  has  been  moved  to  a  considerable 
(iislance  while  he  was  su?iponded  from  it,  to  the 
admiration  of  tliti  gajiiiig  multitudes." 

At  Madura,  Mr.  Knowles  slates,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
hook-swingiiiLT  f.wiival  a  few  years  ago,  the  devotee  waa 
swung  by  hooks  alone,  aud  not  by  ropes  and  hooka. 
Til.'  peh'  wa-i  loiigiT  than  that  used  at  Kollangodu,  and 
ilecni-atfil  with  cnhuired  cloth  something  like  a  barber'a 
pole,  ami  gai-laudt'd  with  Howors.  Inntead  of  it  being 
lixfil  nil  a  ear,  a  large  phitforra  was  used.  The  fleshy 
jiart  of  the  luatiN  l)afk  was  first  beaten  to  cause  it  to 
swoli,  and  two  lai";^'e  hooks  were  fastened  into  the  flesh. 
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The  AbW  Dubois,*  in  describing  the  hook-swing^g 
ceremony,  says  that  ''  a  priest  beats  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  back  until  it  is  quite  benumbed.  While  suspended, 
the  devotee  is  careful  not  to  show  any  sign  of  pain ; 
indeed  be  continues  to  laugh,  jest,  and  gesticulate,  like  a 
buffoon  in  order  to  amuse  the  spectators,  who  applaud 
and  shout  with  laughter.  After  swinging  in  the  air  for 
the  prescribed  time,  the  victim  is  let  down,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  wounds  are  dressed,  he  returns  home  in  triumph.'* 

Some  years  ago,  a  man  in  a  village,  north  of  the 
Godavari  river,  who  had  four  holes  in  his  loins  from 
previous  swingings,  complained  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner that  his  occupation  was  gone,  as  he  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  be  swung.  Quite  recently  the  Governor  of 
Madras  was  approached  hy  a  ryot  (agriculturist),  on 
behalf  of  the  community,  with  a  re(|uest  for  permission 
to  revive  the  practice  of  hook-swinging  in  a  certain 
village  of  the  Madura  district.  He  represented,  with 
all  earnestness,  that,  since  this  cei'oinon}'  had  been 
stopped,  thr  rainfall  h«id  boon  deficient  and  the  crops 
scanty ;  cholora  hid  betMi  pn»valent ;  and  in  families 
whore    thoro  \vt»ro   Hvo  or  six  children    ton    yoars    ago, 

thort*  woro   now  only  two  or  throe. 

ft 

A  varijmt  of  th»»  form  of  hook-swinging  dealt  with 
abovo  is  dosnilv'd  by  Tavf»rnior,  who.  writing  in  the 
sovontiMMith  ofiitury,  narrat«»s  how  dovotoos**go  out  of 
tho  city  and  l':isti»n  iron  lu)oks  t'»  tho  bongh:?  of  several 
tro*"^.  Tlirn  coni»»  a  LTioat  nnml»or  (»f  poor  |»oopIp,  and 
hanij:  t!ioin^olvt»s,  ^omo  by  tho  sidos,  sonio  by  the  brawn 
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of  tbeir  backs,  upon  these  liooks,  uotil,  the  weight  of 
their  body  tearing  awaj  the  flesh,  tlioy  fall  of  themseWos. 
T'ia  a  woiulerful  thing  to  seo  that  not  so  much  as  one 
drop  of  blood  should  issue  from  the  wouadod  flosh,  uor 
that  any  of  the  flesh  should  be  loft  upen  the  hooks  ; 
besides  that  iu  two  days  they  are  (lorfeutly  cured  by 
such  plasters  as  their  Brahmans  ^ivc  thooi." 

A  ceremony  which  is  closely  allied  to  hook-swtDging 
is  the  tflkkam  (lifting),  which  takes  place  during  the 
kumbhmn  kodaro  or  pot  festival  in  'I'ravancore,  for  the 
following  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  t«  ihe  Madras 
Mail,  1902.  On  a  wooden  platform  is  an  uprifrht  frame» 
on  which  Is  a  transvursL-  bar,  both  ends  of  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Facing:  the  temple  there  were 
throe  such  platforms,  and  each  of  them  was  occupied  by 
a  niiin  whu  performed  the  liikkaiii  ct-Teraoiiy.  He  was 
fitted  with  a  head  irear  resembling  au  old  poko-bonnet. 
From  the  rim  were  suspended  slender  threads  of  coloured 
beails  and  tinsel.  On  his  shoulders  rested  a  pair  of 
woollen  yjKinkttes,  which  looked  gilded.  His  costume 
was  turkey  rod  imd  black,  and  fruin  the  wiiist  downwards 
he  was  covered  with  ;i  skirt  of  peacock's  feathers.  Under 
his  arms  nm  a  leather  bund,  by  which,  when  the  trans- 
verse bar  was  raised,  lie  hniig  in  mid-air.  Behind  the 
band  wure  two  steel  hooks,  which  pierced  the  skin  very 
slightly.  Ill  his  hand^  each  man  hehl  a  bow  and  what 
seemed  to  be  an  arrow,  and  from  time  to  time  he  shouted 
and  gesticulated  in  an  alar'ming  miinner.  There  was  a 
distinct  military  air  about  the  dress  and  demeanour  of 
the  ineu. 
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As  human  hook-swinging  is  forbidden^  a  pseado- 
ceremony  has  been  aubsitutcd  for  it,  and  wa*  recently 
performed  for  my  special  edification  at  Chennapatna  in 
the  Mysore  province  The  nature  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  erected  for  the  occasion,  and  decorated  with  coloured 
cloths,  flags,  and  \ea£y  twigs  of  the  mango  tree,  is  ren- 
dered clear  by  reference  to  plate  XXXIII,  which  shows 
Sidi  Viranna  suspended  on  higli,  and  M&riamma  in  her 
shrine  carried  above  its  bearer's  head.  To  the  top  of  the 
framework  a  brass  umbrella  and  kalasam  (brass  pot) 
are  affixed.  The  end  of  the  beam  to  which  the  figure 
of  Sidi  Viranna  (plate  XXXI I)  is  suspended,  is  adorned 
with  a  canopy  with  mango  leaves  tied  to  it.  The  god- 
dess Mariamma  in  her  shrine,  borne  by  a  pujari,  and 
Sidi  Viranna  carried  by  a  boy,  are  conducted  to  a 
tank  where  they  are  worshipped,  and  brought  in  pro- 
cession to  the  scene  of  the  swinging  ceremony.  To  a 
long  l)oam,  which  is  lowered  to  the  ground,  Sidi  Viranna, 
carrying  in  his  hand>:  a  sword  and  shield,  and  dressed  up 
in  a  gaudy  turban  and  silk-bordered  cloth,  is  secui*ed  by 
means  of  a  ropo  made  of  human  hair,  which  is  tied  to  a 
hook  in  the  niiddlu  of  his  back.  The  beam  is  then 
hoisted  on  hiji^h,  and  Sidi  VTranna  rotated  round  and 
round,  arrompaniod  by  the  troddess  Mariamma,  and 
Holeya  musicians  pla yinjjf  woird  music  with  fife  and  drum. 
Sometimes  a  (Madle  is  tied  to  the  i)eam  l)eneHth  the 
canopy,  and  rhildron  are  pl:ic<*d  in  it.  And  occasionally 
men,  tied  to  the  beam  bv  ro|)ea  passed  round  the  waist, 
are  hoisted.  The  festivnl  usually  commences  on  a 
TuHsday,  and  lasts  for  three  days.     On  the  first  day  Uio 
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goddess  Manariima  ia  worshipped  by  Brahrnans  only,  and 

ou  the  following  flay  by  otlior  castes,  who  make  otforiugs 
of  fowls  aud  9htH)[),  The  swinging  of  the  goci  is  carried 
ou  for  several  hours.  At  its  conclusion,  tho  goddoss  is 
taken  in  procession  through  the  streets,  and,  when  the 
temple  is  reache<l,  a  fire-wiilking  ceremony,  called  konda, 
takes  place.  Over  the  hot  embers  strewn  in  front  of  the 
teraple,  the  pujari,  with  the  goildess,  walks  throe  times, 
and  enters  the  ttimplo.  It  is  said  that  he  receiveii  no 
injnry  to  hi.s  feet,  if  he  fasts  and  keeps  himself  pure  on 
the  day  of  the  ordeal. 

At  a  roadside  hnmlet  nonr  Kumulain  in  (he  8onth 
Arcot  district,  my  a?i3istant  saw  a  pseudo-hook-swinging 
ceremony  being  performed.  The  beam  had  a  sheep 
tied  to  it,  as  !i  subi^titute  for  a  human  being.  One 
family  li;id  tjiken  avow  to  tie  their  child  to  the  beam  for 
one  revolution  thereof,  but  the  police  intervened,  and 
the  child's  clothes  and  a  sheep  wero  swung  inst'-ad  At 
a  psoudo-hook-swinging  ceremony  in  the  Bellary  district, 
as  carried  out  at  the  present  day,  ji  Bedai-  is  suspended 
by  a  cloth  ])assiiig  under  his  arms.  The  Madigas 
alwa\s  stwing  him,  and  have  to  provide  the  hide  ropes 
which  are  used* 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Wiele  &  Klein  for  the 
pliotographs  illustrating  the  human  hook-swinging 
ceremony. 

•  Httmtl  •>(  the  IW-Hmij  di*(rkt 
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INFANTICIDE. 


Thk  sacrifice  of  infant  life  may,  so  far  as  Southern  India 
is  concerned,  be  classified  under  two  heads  :  (a)  criminal 
offence  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  inconvenient  offspring, 
or  as  an  act  of  revenge ;  (h)  tribal  custom.  The  Abb^ 
Dubois  *  notes  that  paients  used  to  abandon  on  a  high 
road  innocent  babies,  who  happened  to  be  bom  on  a 
certain  day,  which  the  prognostications  of  the  professional 
astrologer  had  signified  to  be  unlucky.  And  there 
were  even  unnatural  parents  who  went  the  length  of 
strangling  or  drowning  these  tiny  victims  of  stupid  and 
atrocious  su{)erstition.  A  few  years  ago  a  newly-born 
baby  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch,  and  one  of  a  gang  of 
Basavis  (dedicated  prostitutes),  working  at  a  neighbouring 
factory,  was  suspected  ot  being  the  mother.  The  police 
officer  announced  his  intention  of  examining  all  the 
Basavis,  and  she  wlio  was  in  a  state  of  lactation,  with 
no  babv  to  ac(*ount  for  ht^r  condition,  would  be  charged 
with  knowhMlgr  of  the  infant's  death.  (.)f  infanticide  as  an 
unautlioris(Ml  act  of  mt»rcy  by  the  Iruleu*^  of  the  Nllgiris, 
th(^  following  account  is  given  by  Ilarkness.t  During 
the  wintor,  or  whih^  thev  are  wandering  about  the  forests 
in  search  of  food,  driven  by  hunger,  the  families  or 
parti(»s  separate  one  from  another.     On   these  occasions 

•    nin«lii  Mhiuhtj*.  Cunt' iiiH,  and  Cen»nionioH, 

f  DoMTiption   of  a    ><iiigu)Hr  AI*ori;:inal  Ka(>>    inhabitini^  the  ■ammit  of  tke 
Nrilgh*»rry  hills,  lH:i2. 
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the  women  and  yoang  children  are  often  left  alone,  oad 
the  mother,  having  no  longer  any  nourishment  for  her 
infant,  autioipatea  its  final  misery  by  burying  it  alive. 
The  account  was  given  and  corroborated  iu  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 

It  is  stated  by  Orrae,  on  the  authority  of  the  Jesuit 
Father  Martin,  that'  the  fury  of  revenge  operaten  so 
Btrongly  among  the  '  CoUerii-s '  (Kalians)  that  a  man, 
for  H  slight  affront,  has  bueu  known  to  mnrder  his 
wifu  and  all  his  children,  merely  to  have  the  atrocioaa 
satisfaction  of  compelling  his  adversary  to  i-ommit  lika 
murders  in  his  own  family.  The  former  practice  of 
infaiiticid'-  by  llio  Kullarm  i-:  dealt  with  at  greater  length 
in  llif  Manual  <if  the  Madura  district,  where  it  is  stated, 
uii  ttiL-  authority  of  tlm  survey  account,  that  "  a  horrible 
custom  exists  amtmir  tlie  ft'Muiles  of  the  Collories.  When 
a  ijuarrol  "T  ili-fseustmi  ar'iscs  between  them,  the  Uisulted 
vvoni:iii  biiugslior  child  to  tlit<  house  of  the  aggressor,  and 
kills  ii  at  ln»r  door  to  avenge  herself,  although  her  ven- 
geance is  attended  with  the  moat  cruel  barbarity.  She 
imTTieii lately  thereafter  |iroceeds  to  a  neighbouring  village 
with  all  her  yooii-i.  In  this  attempt  she  is  opposed  by  her 
ui'ighbours,  wliieli  -jives  I'iso  to  clamour  ami  outrage. 
The  i;ouiplainl  is  then  cariioti  to  the  head  Ainbalacaiir,  who 
hiys  it  before  the  elders  of  the  village,  and  solicits  their 
int<'rl'urenee  to  termimite  the  (inarrel.  In  the  course  of 
this  iuvesllgatioii,  if  tlie  husband  tiuds  that  sufficient 
eviileriee  lias  Iteen  breughi  ..gainst  his  wife  that  she  had 
givru  eaus'.'  for  provocatiou  and  aggression,  he  proceeds 
unobserved  by  the  assembly  to  his  house,  and  brings  one 
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of  his  children,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  Idlls 
his  child  at  the  door  of  the  woman,  who  had  first  killed 
her  child  at  his.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding  he  considers 
that  he  has  saved  himself  much  trouble  and  expense» 
which  would  otherwise  have  devolved  on  him.  This 
circumstance  is  soon  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  tribunal, 
who  proclaim  that  the  ofFence  committed  is  sufficientlj 
avenged.  But,  should  this  voluntary  retribution  of 
revenge  not  be  executed  by  the  convicted  person,  the 
tribunal  is  prolonged  to  a  limited  period,  generally  fifteen 
days.  Before  the  expiration  of  that  period  one  of  the 
children  of  the  convicted  person  must  be  killed.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  to  boar  all  expenses  for  providing  food, 
etc.,  for  the  assembly  during  three  days."  Such  atroci* 
ties  are  not  permitted  under  British  rule. 

In  the  Manual  of  the  Vizagapatam  districtit  is  stated 
that  fomalo  infanticide  used  to  be  very  common  all  over 
the  Joypore  country,  and  the  Rajah  is  said  to  have  made 
money  out  of  it  in  one  large  taluk  (division).  The 
custom  was  to  consult  tlio  Dasari  (priest)  when  a  female 
child  was  bom  as  to  its  Fat/O.  If  it  was  to  bo  killed,  the 
parents  had  to  pay  the  Aniln  of  tho  talQk  a  fee  for 
tlio  privilofTe  of  killing  it ;  and  the  Amin  used  to  paj 
th<»  Kajah  thrre  huiidre<l  ru|x»es  a  year  for  renting  the 
pnvil<»»ri'  of  pivinjr  the  lirrnse  and  pocketiui^  the  fees. 

Tile  prartiet*  nf  female  infanticide  was  formerly  very 
pn»val«Mit  amoni:  tli(»  Khoinis  of  (Janjam,  and,  in  1^-41, 
liii'utt'iiant  Maeplit»rson  was  dejuitod  to  carry  into  eflftMSt 
th«»  m«>asun»s  which  had  bwn  proposed  by  Lord  Klphin* 
stone  for  tbe  suppression  of  the  Meriah  (human)  sacrifice 
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and  iufantioido.  The  onmo  was  ascribed  to  various 
boUefs,  viz. ;  (1)  that  it  was  an  injunction  by  jfod,  as  oq« 
woman  made  the  whole  world  suffer ;  (2)  that  it  ooq- 
daces  to  male  offspring  ;  (3 )  that  woman,  being  a  mischief- 
maker,  is  better  ont  of  the  world  than  in  it;  (4)  that 
the  diflScolty,  owing  to  poverty,  in  providing  marringo 
portions  was  an  objection  to  rearing  fonialos.  From 
Macphersou's  well-known  report.  *  thti  following  oitracts 
are  taken.  *'  The  portion  of  the  Khond  country  in  which 
the  practice  of  female  infanticide  is  known  tfl  prevail  is 
roughly  eatimatpd  at  2,4*10  square  miles,  its  jtcipulation 
at  60.000,  and  the  number  of  infantH  dofltroyed  annually 
at  1,200  to  Ij.lOO  Thij  tribes  (who  practice  infanticide) 
bi'loiig  to  thu  division  of  tht'  Khoiid  people  which  does 
not  olTiT  liumiiii  saeM-iHcca.  'Vhv  inaj^o  of  icfanticide  has 
oxisti'il  amotiirst  ihciii  fi-om  time  immemorial.  It  owes  its 
origin  and  its  maintoiiancp  partly  to  reli_i(iou3  opinions, 
partly  to  idi'as  from  wliich  curtain  very  important  features 
of  Klioiid  nii\iiiii_'rs  arise.  The  Klionds  bdieve  that  the 
supremo  deity,  the  sun  go<l,  created  all  things  good; 
lh;it  llii'  rartli  goddoss  inti'oducod  I'vU  into  the  world  ; 
and  tlial  ihi'so  two  powers  have  giiice  conflicted.  The 
iinii--:i(.Tir!(iii^r  tiibos  makes  the  supreme  doity  the  great 
objcii  of  tiirir  adomliuii,  nt>  glee  ting  tlie  earth  goddess. 
The  safTificing  tribes,  on  the  othei-  hand,  believe 
tlie  prn|iitiation  of  the  latter  power  to  be  the  most 
necessary  worship  Xow  the  tribes  which  practice  Female 
infanticidi-   hold    that    ihe  sun  goil,  in  cc-utemplating  the 

•  S.-l,-<-ii..nB    from  il,r  Ht^;.i,U  uf  thr  OoTPrntBcnt  of  India  (Home  Depart. 
.„..ni),  No.  V.  l-,il. 
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deplorable  effects  produced  bj  the  creation  of  feminine 
nature,  charged  men  to  bring  up  only  as  many  females 
as  they  could  restrain  from  producing  evil  to  society. 
This  is  the  first  idea  upon  which  the  usage  is  founded* 
Again,  the  Khonds  believe  that  souls  almost  invariably 
return  to  animate  human  forms  in  the  families  in 
which  they  have  been  first  born  and  received.  But  the 
reception  of  the  soul  of  an  infant  into  a  family  is 
completed  only  on  the  pei*formance  of  the  ceremony  of 
naming  uj)ou  the  seventh  day  after  its  birth.  The  death 
of  a  female  infant,  tlierefore,  before  that  ceremonial  of 
reception,  is  believed  to  exclude  its  soul  from  the  circle 
of  family  spirits,  diminishing  by  one  the  chance  of  future 
female  births  in  the  family.  And,  as  the  first  aspiration 
of  eveiy  Khond  is  to  have  male  children,  this  belief  is  a 
powerful  incentive  tx)  infanticide."  Macpherson,  during 
his  campaign,  came  across  many  ^illage^  of  about  a 
hundred  houses,  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  female 
child.  In  his  arguments  with  the  people,  ho  asserted 
that  inquiry  would  prove  that  the  opinion  that  male 
births  B,vo  incroasrd  bv  the  destruction  of  female  infants 
is  unfoun<led.  And,  witli  respirt  to  the  justification  which 
is  laid  nu  {]\r  Lfround  that  the  destruction  of  infants  is  a 
less  v\'\\  than  that  wliirli  must  arisi*  from  tlu*  contt^sts 
attendant  on  \hr  capririoii-:  dis<ohiti«Mi  of  tlu*ir  marri:igi*s, 
he  InM  it  to  hr  obvious  t!i;ii  the  practicf  of  iufantieidtr, 
and  tlio  r:ui>o  nf  thi»sr  ('«)ni«'<ts  n»-ai't  upon  each  other, 
altt'rnatoly  as  causi*  antl  tWTrct.  Infantieide  produces  a 
scarcity  ''f  women,  which  raises  marriage  |>aymonts  so 
high    that    triites   are   tsisily    induced    to   contest   their 
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RdjnBtments  when  dissoliitiotis  of  the  tie  oooar,  vbile 

tliese  dissolations  are  plainlj  protnpteil  bj  (Iiat  ftcttroitj 
which  prevents  every  man  from  having  a  wifo.  On  the 
cessation  of  infanticide  womou  would  become  abondant, 
and  the  marringe  payment  wouhl  become  smnll.  Kvery 
mail  would  have  a  wife  as  elsewham.  Women  would  bave 
less  powtT  to  chaugo,  and,  wlum  they  did,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  roquisite  adjustment  of 
property. 

In  1855,  Captain  Frye  found  many  Raro  Bori  Khond 
villages  without  a  siugle  female  child  in  them. 

in  former  limrs,  tlic  Lamhadis,  before  setting  out  oq 
a  jonr'iii\v,  iiscii  tn  jji-ucurc  a  little  child,  aud  bury  it  in 
the  ground  up  to  its  shouldt-r.'',  aud  tlieii  drive  their 
loaded  bullocks  over  tin,'  unfortunate  victim.  In  propor- 
tiiin  til  till'  bullocks  tliorou,i,'hl y  tnimpliug  the  child  to 
death,  sn  thi-ir  bfiit'f  in  a  suc(.'os3fut  jnuruey  increased.* 

'I'ho  lu'iicticy  of  infanticide,  as  it  prevailed  among  the 
Todjis  of  tlic  .Nilgirin,  is  bi;st  summed  up  iu  the  words  of 
an  ftu'cil  Toda,  during  Jill  inlcivi--w  with  Colonel  Marshall.f 
"  [  was  a  little  injy  wlicn  Mr.  Sullivan  i  the  first  Knglish 
pioneer  of  tlie  Nilgiris)  visited  these  muuntains.  In  thosp 
days  it  was  tlie  custom  tti  kill  children,  but  the  practicb 
hai»  li)ngilioil  out,  and  unw  one  never  hears  of  it.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  wrong  or  not  to  kill  them,  but  we 
were  very  jioor,  and  could  not  sujiport  our  children. 
Now  cvervorie  has  a  mantle  (pntkuU),  but  formerly  there 
w.is  only  one  for  the  whole  family.      We  did  not  kill  them 
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to  please  any  god,  but  because  it  was  our  custc»m.  The 
mother  never  nursed  the  child,  and  the  parents  did  not 
kill  it.  l3o  you  think  we  could  kill  it  ourselves  ?  Those 
tell  lies  who  say  we  laid  it  down  before  the  opening  of 
the  buffalo-pen,  so  that  it  might  be  run  over  and  killed 
by  the  animals.  We  never  did  such  things,  and  it  is  all 
nonsense  that  we  drowned  it  in  buffalo's  milk.  Boys 
were  never  killed — only  girls ;  not  those  who  were  sickly 
and  deformed — that  would  be  a  sin ;  but,  when  we  had 
one  girl,  or  in  some  families  two  girls,  those  timt  followed 
were  killed.  An  old  woman  (kelachi)  used  to  take  thp 
child  immedintrly  it  was  born,  and  close  its  nostrils,  ears, 
and  mouth  with  a  cloth  thus — here  pantomimic  action. 
It  would  shortly  droop  its  head,  and  go  to  sleep.  We  then 
buried  it  in  the  ground.  Tlu»  kelachi  got  a  present  of 
four  annas  for  the  deed.'*  The  old  man's  remark  about 
the  cattle-pen  refers  to  the  Malagasy  custom  of  placing  a 
new-born  cliild  at  the  entrance  to  a  cattle-pen,  and  then 
driving  tht*  cattle  over  it,  to  see  whether  they  would 
trample  on  it  or  not.*  The  Missionary  Meti  t  bears  out 
the  statement  that  the  Toda  babies  were  killed  by 
suffocation. 

In  a  recent  note  on  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  among 
the  Ttxias,  I  which  briuif.s  out  very  clearly  the  great 
excess  of  male  over  femah^s,  Mr.  K.  C  Punnett  states 
that  ''all  who  have  studied  the  Todas  i\re  agreed  apon 
the  frequency  of  the  practice  in  trarlier  times.     Marsliall, 


*   Kllin.  History  uf  Maitaicniiriir. 

t  TiiU"*  inhnliitiiit;  the  N«'il);rhi'rrv  hilla.     Hy  h  (irrman  MiMionuT.  tSiS. 

;   True.  (*HiiiliridK'f  riiiir.iinph.  Sm..  XII,  nHv4. 
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writing  in  1872,  refers  to  the  large  amonnt  of 

infanticide  in  former  years,  but  expreasos  tits  conviction 
th»t  the  practice  had  by  that  timo  died  out.  Marahnll's 
evidence  ia  that  of  native  assurance  only.  Dr.  Rivers, 
w)io  receiv*!)!  the  siaine  asanraiico,  is  disiDclined  to  place 
much  eoutidtmuij  in  nativ*;  veracity  with  ryforuoce  to  thia 
point,  and,  iu  viow  of  the  lack  of  uricoui-Bgomcnt  which 
the  practice  roceivea  from  the  Indian  Oovernment,  tliis 
is  miti  alttt;:Hther  surprising.  The  suppcsition  of  female 
ufanliuidu,  by  HCCouiitin>r  for  the  great  disproportion 
in  thif  numbei-H  of  the  nexes,  brings  the  Todas  into 
hartiiony  with  what  is  known  of  t  ho  rest  of  mankind."  In 
r;iijnmarisiiiLr  liis  ciincliisions,    Mr.  PinuR'tt,    nuU'S  that — 

(1  AmoiiL' ihi' Toda-,  ninles  pr(j|nnidenite  greatly 
iiTi'i"  fi'TnaU'S. 

{-)  'j'liis  piTporidonuice  is  doublk'ss  dm^  to  the 
|)i-aciii'c  of  fi-niali-  tiiianricidt',  whioli  is  probably  still  to 
siniie  extent  prevalent. 

(;!)  riio  Miniiencal  preponderant-e  of  the  males  has 
beeij  St'  adil  V  ^•illI^inl■  diirinj;  recent  j  ears,  owing  probably 
to  the  elieek  wliich  fiirt'i^'ii  interconvoe  has  impo.sed  upon 
feiriale  iiifauticido. 
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TuE  ethnological  section  of  the  Madras  Museum  received 
a  few  years  ago  a  very  interesting  relic  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  (Meriah)  sacrifice  post  from  Baligudu  in 
Ganjam  (plate  XX-XI V).  This  post,  which  was  fast  being 
reduced  to  a  mere  shell  by  *  white-ants/  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  one  now  in  existence.  It  was  brought  by  Colonel 
Pickance,  wlio  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Tolice, 
to  Baligudu  from  some  place  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Chinna  Kimodi  Maliahs,  and  set  up  in  the  ground  near  the 
gate  of  the  reserve  Police  barracks. 

'*  The  best  known  case,"  Mr.  Frazer  writes,* of  human 
sacrific(^s  systematically  ()ff(»red  to  ensure  good  crops  is 
supplied  by  the  Khoiids  or  Kandhs,  a  Dravidian  race  in 
Bengal  and  Madras.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived 
from  the  accounts  writtfMi  by  British  officers,  who,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  were  engaged  in  putting  them  down. 
The  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  earth  goddess^  Tari 
Pennu  or  Bera  Pennu,  and  were  believed  to  ensure  good 
crops,  and  immunity  from  all  diseases  and  accidents.  In 
particular,  they  were  considered  necessary  in  the  culti- 
vation  of  turmeric,  the  Khontls  arguing  that  the  turmeric 
could  not  have  a  deep  rod  colour  without  the  shedding 
of  bloo<l.  The  victim,  a  Meriah,  was  acceptable  to  the 
goddess  only  if  he  had  been  purchased,  or  had  been  born 


*  The  Giildra  BoqkIi. 
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a  Tictim,  that  is  the  son  of  a  victim  father,  or  had  beeo 
devoted  a3  a  child  by  his  father  or  guardian." 

In  1837,  Mr.  Russell,  in  a  report  on  the  districta 
entrusted  to  his  control,  wrote  as  follows.*  "  The  cere- 
monies attending  the  barbarooa  rite,  and  still  more  the 
mode  of  destroying  life,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Malnihs  of  Goomsur,  tlio  sacrific»  is 
offered  annually  to  Thadha  Pennoo  (the  earth)  under  the 
effigy  of  a  bird  intended  to  represent  a  peacock,  with  the 
view*  of  propitiating  the  deity  to  grant  favourabli'  seasons 
and  crops.  The  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  exponso 
of,  and  in  rotation  by  certain  mootahs  (disfxictn)  com- 
posiiij,'  Ji  coinmuiiity,  and  counected  together  from  local 
circiimalarices.  Hesidos  these  periodical  sacrifices,  others 
are  made  by  siiij-le  mootahs,  and  even  by  individuals,  to 
avot't  any  threatening  calamity  from  sickness,  murrain, 
or  other  cause.  Orown  men  are  the  most  esteemed 
{a-i  victims)  becausf  the  most  costly.  Children  are 
purchased,  and  rearod  for  years  with  the  family  of  the 
person  who  ultimately  devotes  them  to  a  cruel  death, 
when  circunij-tiiiicfs  are  supposed  to  demand  a  sacrifice  at 
his  hand.'*.  They  seem  to  be  treated  with  kindness,  and, 
if  young,  are  kept  under  no  constraint;  but,  when  old 
enoiiirh  to  he  sengibh'  of  the  fate  that  awaits  them,  they 
are  placed  iu  fetters  and  guarded.  Most  nf  those  who 
were  rescued  liai)  been  .sold  by  their  parents  or  nearest 
relnlions,  a  practice  wlucli,  fi<itn  all  we  could  loam,  is 
vei'v  common.     Persons  of  riper  age  are  kidnapped  by 

•  SfliTli-nii  from  1  lii>  H.-.v.rdK.  (Jovcrnm.'Tit  "f  In^a,  Xo.  V,  Human  Sftcrifice 
uiid  Inlttiiticido,  I15i. 
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wretches  who  trade  in  hamau  flesh.  The  victim  most 
always  be  purchased.  Criminals,  or  prisoners  captured 
in  war,  are  not  considered  fitting  subjects.  The  price  is 
paici  iudifiBrently  in  brass  utensils,  cattle,  or  corn.  The 
zanee  (or  priest),  who  may  be  of  any  caste,  officiates  at 
the  sacrifice,  but  he  performs  the  poojah  (offering  of 
flowers,  incenst),  etc.)  to  the  idol  through  the  medium  of 
the  Toomba,  who  must  be  a  Khond  child  under  seven 
years  of  age.  This  child  is  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public 
expense,  eats  with  no  other  parson,  and  is  subjected  to  no 
act  deemed  impure.  For  a  month  prior  to  the  sacrifice 
there  is  mucli  feasting  and  intoxication,  and  dancing 
round  the  Meriah  who  is  adorned  with  garlands,  etc., 
and,  on  the  day  b'iforc?  the  performance  of  the  barbarous 
rito,  is  stupefied  with  toddy,  and  made  to  sit,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, is  bound  at  the  bottom  of  a  post,  l)earing  the 
effigy  above  described.  The  assembled  multitude  then 
dance  around  to  music,  and,  addressing  the  earth,  say  : 
'()  fiod,  we  otter  the  sacrifiee  to  you.  Give  us  good 
crops,  seasons,  and  health.'  After  which  they  address 
the  victim  '  We  bought  you  with  a  price*,  and  did  not  siMie 
you.  Xow  we  sacrili<'.e  you  aecordinu:  to  custom,  ami  no 
sill  rests  with  us.'  On  the  f«)Mowiug  day,  the  victim,  being 
ag.iin  intoxie-ited  and  aiiointei  with  oil,  e:u'h  individu:d 
|)reseiit  touehes  the  anointed  part,  and  wi^H*s  the  oil  on 
hi-^  own  head.  All  thi»ii  proeeel  iii  procession  ari)und  the 
village  rind  it"^  boundaries,  pro(*eiliMl  by  music,  bearing 
the  vietiiu  and  a  poh*,  tn  the  tup  of  whieh  is  actachiHl  a 
tuft  of  peaeock's  feathers.  On  returning  to  the  post, 
whieli  is  always  placed  near  the  village  deity  called  Zakaree 


Peonoo,  and  repreaented  by  three  stones,  near  which  tha 
brass  efBgy  in  tho  shape  of  the  peacock  in  baried,  they 
kill  a  hog  io  sacrifice,  and,  having  allowed  the  blood  to 
flow  into  a  pit  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  victim  who, 
if  it  has  been  found  possible,  has  been  preyiouslj  made 
senseless  from  intoxiciition,  is  seized  and  thrown  in,  and 
his  facB  pressed  down  uutil  ho  is  suffocated  in  the  bloody 
mire  amid  tho  noise  of  instruments.  The  Zauee  then  cnte 
a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  body,  and  buries  it  with  ceremony 
near  tlieeffipjyand  viIlaa;o  idol,"  as  an  offerin*;  to  th*?  earth. 
All  the  rest  afterwards  go  through  the  same  form,  and 
carry  the  bloo'ly  prize  to  their  villaires,  whore  the  same 
riti's  an'  [wrformod,  part  beiiiij  interred  near  the  village 
idol,  and  littln  bits  on  the  boiiiiilarios.  The  head  and  face 
remain  iiiitouflipd.  ami  the  bone^*,  when  bare,  are  buried 
with  them  in  tlio  pit.  After  this  horrid  ceremony  has 
been  (^omplotoil,  a  buffalo  calf  is  brought  in  front  of  the 
post,  ami,  his  fore  feet  having  been  cut  off,  is  left  there 
till  the  following  ilay.  Women,  dressed  in  male  attire 
and  armed  as  men,  then  drink,  dance  and  sing  round  the 
spol,  til.'  n.ilf  is  killed  iiiid  eaten,  and  tlie  Zanee  (priest) 
in  dismissed  with  a  present  of  rice  and  .i  tiog  or  calf." 

In  the  •'ame  year,  Mr.  Arhuthnot,  Collector  of  Vizaga- 
paiam,  report ed  as  fallowH.  "  Of  tlio  hill  tribe,  Codooloo, 
(here  :n-e  said  to  lie  two  distinct  classes,  the  Cotia 
('odeiih)o  and  .lafhapno  Codooloo.  Thir  former  class  is 
that  wliii'h  is  in  the  iiabit  of  otTenng  hmnau  sacrifices  to 
I  he  i^inl  called  .lenkery,  with  a  view  to  secure  good  crops. 
This  ceremony  is  generally  performed  on  the  Sunday 
prei^eding  nr  following  the  Pongal  feast.     The  victim  is 
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seldom  carried  by  force,  bat  procured  by  porcliase,  and 
there  is  a  fixed  price  for  each  person,  which  consists  of 
forty  articles  snch  as  a  bullock,  a  male  buffalo,  a  cow,  a 
goat,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  silk  cloth,  a  brass  pot,  a  large  plate, 
a  bunch  of  plantains,  etc.  The  man  who  is  destined  for 
the  sacrifice  is  immediately  carried  before  the  god,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  rice  coloured  with  saffron  is  put  upon 
his  head.  The  influence  of  this  is  said  to  prevent  his 
attempting  to  escape,  even  though  set  at  liberty.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that,  from  the  moment  of  his 
seizure  till  he  is  sacrificed,  he  is  kept  in  a  continued  state 
of  stupefaction  or  intoxication  He  is  allowed  to  wander 
about  the  village,  to  eat  and  drmk  anything  he  may  take 
a  fancy  to,  and  even  to  have  connection  with  any  of  the 
women  whom  he  may  meet.  On  the  morning  set  apart 
for  the  sacrifice,  he  is  carried  before  the  idol  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  One  of  the  villagers  officiates  aa  priest, 
who  cuts  a  small  hole  in  the  stomach  of  the  victim,  and 
with  the  blood  that  flows  from  the  wound  the  idol  is 
besmeared.  Then  the  crowds  from  the  neighbouring 
villa^^es  I'ush  forward,  and  he  is  literally  cut  into  pieces. 
Kach  p('rs<ui  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  proeure  it  carries 
away  a  m(»rsol  of  thr  tlt^sli,  an<l  prt»st»nts  it  to  the  idol  of 
his  own  villaiT**" 

(\)iM'«*rniiijr  a  method  of  sacrifire,  which  is  illustrated 
by  tho  \iO<\  |H't»<i'rv«M|  in  th«»  mustMim,  Colonel  Campbell 
n»rort|s  *  that  "  <MiiM>f  tlu»  !u<>st  common  ways  of  offering 
t\v*  sacritico  in  Chinna  Kimedi  is  to  the  etlig}'  of  an 
eh^ihant    hatti  tnundo  or  elt«phant's  head)  rudely  carved 

*  i*«raon:il  NarratiTe  t>f  S^rviff  nmony  tho  Wild  Triboa  of 
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in  wood,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  stoat  post,  on  which  it  is 
made  to  revolve.  Aftor  tho  performance  of  the  usual 
ceremonies,  the  intended  victim  is  faHt«ned  to  tho  pro- 
boscis of  the  elephant,  and,  amid'^t  the  fihonts  and  jella 
of  the  excited  multitude  of  KhondH,  is  rapidly  whirled 
round,  when,  at  a  given  signal  by  tho  officiating  Zaneo  or 
priest,  the  crowd  rush  in,  seize  the  Meriah,  and  with  their 
knives  cut  the  flesh  off  the  sliriukiug  wrutch  a^  long  as 
life  remains.  He  Ls  then  cut  down,  the  skeleton  burnt, 
and  the  horrid  orgies  are  over.  In  several  villages  I 
coonted  as  many  oa  fourteen  effigies  of  elephants,  which 
had  been  used  in  former  sacrifices.  Tht)SH  I  cau.'wd 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  bagfjage  elephants  attached  to 
my  camp  in  the  prosoiice  of  tho  assembled  Khonds,  to 
sliow  them  that  tho.ao  venerated  objects  had  no  power 
against  the  living  animal,  and  to  remove  all  vestiges  of 
their  bloody  superstition."  In  another  report  Colooel 
Campbell  describes^  how  the  miserable  victim  is  dragged 
along  the  fields,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  half  intoxicated 
Khonils  who,  shouting  iiiid  screaming,  rush  upon  him,  and 
with  their  knives  cnt  the  fiesh  piecemeal  from  the  bones, 
avoiding  the  head  and  bowels,  till  the  living  skeleton, 
'Ij-inu'  from  loss  of  blood,  is  relie%'ed  from  torture,  when 
its  remains  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  the 
new  grain  to  preserve  it  from  iusects.  Yet  again  he 
describes  a  sacrifice  which  was  [)eculiar  to  the  Khondg  of 
Jeypore.  "  It  is  ",  he  says,  "  always  succeeded  by  the 
sacrifice  of  throe  human  beings,  two  to  the  sun  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  village,  and  one  iu  the  centre,  with 
the  usual  barbarities  of  the  Meriah.     A   stout  woodeu 
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post  aboat  six  feet  long  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  at 
the  foot  of  it  a  narrow  grave  is  dug,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  post  the  victim  is  firmly  fastened  by  the  long  hair  of 
his  head  Four  assistants  hold  his  outstretched  arms 
and  legs,  the  body  being  suspended  horizontally  over  the 
grave,  with  the  face  towards  the  earth.  The  officiating 
Junna  or  priest,  standing  on  the  right  side,  repeats  the 
following  invocation,  at  intervals  hacking  with  his  sacri- 
ficing knife  the  back  part  of  the  shrieking  victim's  neck. 

*  0  Mighty  Manicksoro,  this  is  your  festal  day.  To  the 
Khouds  the  offering  is  Meriah,  to  kings  Junna.  Ou 
account  of  this  sacrifice  you  have  given  to  kings  king- 
doms, guns,  and  swords.  The  sacrifice  we  now  offer  you 
must  eat,  and  we  pray  that  our  battle*  axes  may  be 
converted  into  sworda,  our  bows  and  arrows  into  gun 
powder  and  balls ;  and,  if  we  have  any  quarrels  with  other 
tribes,  give  us  the  victory.  Preserve  us  from  the  tyranny 
of  kings  and  their  officers.'     Then,  addressing  the  victim, 

*  That  wo  may  enjoy  prosperity,  we  offer  you  a  Siicritice 
to  our  i^'od  Manicksoro,  who  will  immediately  eat  you,  so 
be  not  grieved  at  our  slaying  you.  Your  parents  were 
aware,  when  we  purchased  you  from  them  for  sixty 
rupees,  that  we<lid  so  with  intent  to  sacrifice  you.  There 
is,  theroforc,  no  sin  on  our  heads,  but  cm  your  parents. 
After  you  are  dead,  w<'  shall  perform  your  obse(|uies.* 
Tho  victim  is  turn  diTapitattnl,  \]\o  botly  thrown  into  the 
grave,  and  thr  hoad  left  suspriidt^d  from  the  post  till 
d<>V(>unM|  by  wild  beasts.  The  knife  remains  fastened  to 
th(*  post  till  tho  thn*o  sacrifices  have  bt<en  performed* 
wh(/ii  it  is  r<«ni(>vcd  with  much  ceremony.*'    In  an  accoont 
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by  Captain  Mac  Viccar  of  the  sacrifice  as  carriffl  out  iit 
Maji  Oeao,  it  h  stated  that  "  on  tlio  thiy  of  sacrifice  tho 
Meritth  i3  surrouutled  by  thi;  Khond3,  wlio  beat  him 
violently  on  the  head  with  the  heavy  metal  bangles, 
which  they  purchase  at  the  fairs,  and  wear  on  these 
occasions.  If  this  inhuman  smashing  does  not  immo- 
diiitaly  destroy  the  victim's  life,  an  end  is  put  tfl  his 
snfforings  by  a tr^in halation,  a  slit  bamboo  being  used  for 
the  purposfi.  Strips  of  Hash  are  then  cat  off  the  back,  and 
each  recipient  of  the  pi-eclous  treasure  carries  his  portion 
to  the  stream  which  watera  his  fielda,  and  tliere  snspends 
it  on  a  pole.  Tlie  remains  of  ihe  mangled  carcase  are 
then  buried,  and  funeral  obsequies  are  performed  seven 
days  riubseiiucntly,  and  rcp'-aled  une  year  afterwards." 

Tho  Kliunds  ol  Tiara  Mootah  promised  to  relinquish 
the  rit"  on  cnuilitioii,  inter  nli",  that  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  sacrifiei'  buffaloe.s,  umnkeys,  goats,  etc.,  to  tbeir 
dt'itii's  with  all  the  solemnilies  observed  on  occasions  of 
hurriau  sacrifice  ;  and  tli^t  they  slionid  be  at  Uberty, 
upon  all  "cca--i()ns,  td  denounce  to  their  gods,  the  Govern- 
uiont,  auil  some  of  its  servants  in  [larticular,  as  the  cause 
1)1'  tli>'ir  having  relinquislied  the  great  rite. 

'riu'  \:\<\  reciii-ded  \leiiah  sacritice  m  the  Oanjani 
Maliah-;  occurred  in  1S">2,  and  there  are  still  Khonds 
iilive,  who  were  present  at  it.  Twenty-five  descendants 
of  persons  wlio  were  reserve<l  for  sacrifice,  but  were 
i-escucd  by  Governnu'iit  officers,  returned  themselves  as 
Meriah  at  ihe  Census,  1901.  The  Klinnds  have  now 
substituteil  a  buffalo  fof  a  human  being.  The  animal  is 
hown  To  pieees  while  alive,  and  the  villagers  rush  iiorae  to 
tluii'  villages,  to  bury  the  Hesh  in  the  soil,  and  so  secure 
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prosperous  crops.  The  sacrifice  is  not  unaccompanied 
by  risk  to  the  performers,  as  the  buffalo,  before  djicg, 
frequently  kills  one  or  more  of  its  tormentors.  This  wbs 
the  case  near  Balligudain  1899,  when  a  buffalo  killed  the 
sacrificer.  In  the  previous  year,  the  desire  of  a  village 
to  intercept  the  bearer  of  the  flesh  for  a  neighbouring 
villac^e  led  to  a  fights  iu  which  two  men  were  killed. 

It  was  the  [>ractice,  a  few  years  ago,  at  every  Dassara 
festival  in  Jeypore,  Vizagapatam,  to  select  a  specially 
fine  ram,  wash  it,  shave  its  head,  affix  thereto  red  and 
white  bottu  and  namam  (sect  marks)  between  the  eyes 
and  down  the  nose,  and  gird  it  with  a  new  white  cloth 
after  the  manner  of  a  human  being.  'I'he  animal  being 
then  fastened  in  a  sitting  posture,  certain  ptija  was 
performed  by  the  Brahman  priest,  and  it  was  decapitated. 
The  supplanting  of  human  victims  by  animals  is  indicated 
by  various  religious  legends.  Thus  a  hind  was  sub- 
stituted for  Iphigenia,  and  a  ram  for  Isaac. 

It  was  stated  by  the  officers  of  the  Meriah  Agency 
thatthj^re  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Raja  of  Jeypore, 
when  1h»  was  installed  at  his  father's  decease  in  1860-61, 
sacrificed  a  irirl  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess  Durt^a  in  the  town  of  Jeypore.  •  The  last 
attemptetl  human  sacrifice  (which  was  nearly  succes^ul) 
in  the  Viza«^apatam  district,  among  the  Kutia  Khonds, 
was,  I  bi^Iii^ve,  in  1 HSO.  But  the  memory  of  the  abandoned 
practiir  is  kopt  green  l)y  one  of  tlie  Khond  songs,  for  a 
translation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pereira.t 

*   ViMyA|iatttiii  MmiuaI.  t  Jouru.,  A*.  8oo.|  BwigAl,  I 
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At  the  time  of  the  great  Kiabon  (Campbell)  Saheb's 
coming,  the  couotrj  was  in  darkness ;  it  was  enveloped 
in  mist. 

Having  sent  paiks  to  collect  the  people  of  the 
land,  they,  having  sarroonded  them,  caught  the  meria 
sacrificera. 

Havinfif  caught  the  meria  sacrificera,  they  brought 
them ;  and  again  they  went  and  seized  the  evil  conn- 
cillora. 

Having  seen  the  chains  and  shackles,  the  people  were 
afraid  ;  murder  and  bloodshed  were  quelled. 

TliPD  the  land  bi^ame  beautiful  ;  and  a  certain 
Jrokodella  (MacPherson)  Salieb  came. 

He  (h'.stroypd  the  lairs  of  thf  tigers  and  bears  in  the 
hills  and  rocks,  anil  taught  wisdom  to  the  people. 

After  the  lapsp  of  a  month  he  built  bungalows  and 
schools ;  and  lie  advised  them  to  learn  reading  and  law. 

They  learnt  wisdom  and  reading;  they  acquired  silver 
and  gold      Tlien  all  the  people  became  wealthy. 

Human  sacrificp  was  not  practised  in  the  Kortilli 
uiiit'ah  of  the  Ganjam  Maliahs.  The  reason  of  this  is 
assignfdto  tnp  fact  that  thp  fir^t  attempt  was  made  with 
a  crooked  knife,  and  the  sacrificers  made  such  a  bad 
busiups^*  of  it  that  they  gave  it  up.  Colonel  Campbell 
givps  anothfr  tiadition,  that  through  humanity  one  of 
the  Kiirtilli  Pntros  (hcail  of  a  group  of  villages)  threat- 
curd  In  h-nvo  the  nnittah  if  the  pmctice  was  carried  out. 
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As   in  Earope,  so  in  Southern  India,  fashion  plays  an 
important   rdle   in  connection  with   native   dress,   both 
male  and  female.     The  assumption  of  the  turban  by  the 
autochthonous  Todas  of  the   Nllgiris  ;  the  replacement 
of  the  tribal  turban  of  the  Badagas  by  knitted  night 
cap   of  bright   red  or  orange  hue ;   the   pork-pie  cap, 
beloved  of  native  student,  and   offlimes   decorated  with 
monstrous  knitted  Hower  pattern ;  the  unstarched  white 
shirt,    patent   leather    boots,   and    white   socks   ot    the 
Bencrali  Babu  clerk ;    the  adoption  by  native  cricketers 
of   machine-made   coloured    blazers,   as   evil    in  coloar 
contrast  as  those  of  many  a  house  eleven  at  an  English 
public  school,  are  but  a  few  examples  of  change  for  the 
worse    in    native    male   attire.     Sometimo   ago   I    was 
shocked  by  the  appearance  of  a  member  of  my  staff  in  a 
new   pat(*h-work  white  shirt  adorned   with  no  less  than 
six  in<livi(1nal  and  distinct  trade-marks,  repn^senting  the 
KiuLC  Emperor,   Britannia,  an  elephant,  etc.     A  native 
of  the  labouring  classes  is,  to  my  mind,  far  better  dressod 
whfMi   elad   in    plain  white  loin  cloth  stained   with  indi- 
genous s(»ruv<'r-dye,   and   white  or  seruver-red  turban, 
than  whiMi  his  turban  is  dyed  with  Turkey-red,  and  the 
loin   4*lotli  is  of   whit<*  iiuportcHl  fabric  with  the  much- 
priztul  tratle-mark,  or  roplacetl  by  un.secmly  puntaloona 
madr  of  some  gaudy  imported  piece-goud.     No  longer 
does  the  jungle  tribesman,  who  has  emerged  from  hia 


uncivilised  oonditiou  to  work  for  regular  wa^gtm  OD 
planters'  estates,  rest  content  with  a  simjite  eountry- 
niafleclotliaronnii  his  loins,  but  api)ear«.  on  hitfli  days  nnd 
liolidnyri,  claii  in  turban  or  cup,  and  woven  coat  of  Knglish 
cut.  And.  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  tu  the  village  of  a 
hill  tribe,  I  found  the  entire  male  community  dressing 
in  gorgeous  apparel  for  a  siacred  festival  in  a  neighbouring 
j.M'ovo,  and  paintini;  their  faces  with  various  marks  with 
the  ai'l  of  miniature  looking-glasses  aud  coal-lcu'  dyo8, 
which,  with  imported  fabrics,  are  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
weekly  shandy  (market). 

Between  fashion  in  female  dress  in  England  and 
Southern  India  there  i^  thi-i  marked  difference,  that, 
whcri'as  in  Knsiland  chanyu  in  form  (with  the  bloomer 
and  hicycli'  co^tnnifs  as  extn'nic  examples  in  modem 
time-')  is  thi-  [uorft  conspicuous  feature,  in  Southern 
India,  whili'  the  sliape  of  the  sari,  jacket,  aud  petticoat 
havi'  remaim-d  unaltered,  a  radical  change  has  takeu 
pliH'i.-  ill  n'cciit  yniirs  in  Iioth  desirrn  and  colour  owing 
Ui  the  widespread  introduction  of  imported  printed 
fabrics  (pii>cc-<^oo<ls\  which  now  constitute  a  conspicuous 
tVatiiro  of  bazars  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency. 
AtkI  it  is  curious  to  look  back,  and  reflect  that  the  term 
Iticce-goodj'  was  originally  applied  in  trade  to  the  Indian 
cotton  fabrics  i>xporteil  to  England. 

Time  primary  factors  are  mainly  reaponbible  for 
guiding  fashion  so  far  as  native  female  dress  in  Southern 
India  is  conc.'i  nod,  viz.,  novelty,  the  (juaiut  or  grotesque, 
and  artistic  beauty.  Aud  tlie  least  concerned,  in  these 
day<   of  the  decline  and  fall  of   South  Indian   industrial 
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arts,  is  artistic  beauty.  The  love  of  the  groteaqae,  which 
prevails  among  the  natives  of  Southern  India,  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  carvinorg  on  Hindu  temples  and  mjtho* 
logical  paintincrs,  and  is  responsible  for  the  demand 
for  the  rcceTitric  devices  on  female  dress,  with  which 
tlie  bazars  are  now  stocked,  and  which  are  disseminated. 
through  the  medium  of  weekly  fairs  or  markets,  to 
remote  places,  which  do  not  rejoice  in  the  equivalent  of 
milliner's  shops. 

In  addition  to  new  and  showy  design,  which  will 
captivate  i\ir  native  eye,  the  ticket  or  label  on  each 
piece  is  an  important  element  of  attraction,  and  as  much 
ingenuity  is  <lisplayed  in  the  production  of  the  grotesque 
on  the  ticket  as  on  the  fabric.  And  I  have  before  me,  as 
I  write,  a  glazed  label  depicting  a  group  composed  of 
a  native;  lady  with  turmeric  eomplexion,  clad  in  a 
))ink  sari,  seated  on  w  maroon  cushion,  and  engaged  iu 
(!onversation  with  a  naked  little  boy  blue,  while  u  chubby 
pink  child  looks  on  round  the  corner  of  a  violet  purdah 
(curtain).  We  are  nowaiUiys  familiar  with  litigation  iu 
connection  with  trade-marks  in  their  commercial  aspect- 
\(>t  Iniinr  ajr«»  JHi  incident  occurred,  which  related  to 
thesf*  marks  iu  their  religious  aspect.  A  public  meeting 
of  .Muhammadiins  asstmibled  in  the  mosque  at  Oota- 
eiuninid  with  a  vi(*w  to  taking  steps  to  preseut  a 
pfMitioM  t4»  the  <«overnnr  to  stop  the  importation  of  a 
rt'itiiin  l»r!inil  of  cigarettes  made  in  Ciermauy,  as  the 
trade-mark  represtMitetl  a  hir«I  i)f  paradist*  with  the 
kalnuM  (tht*  .\ruhamniadan  confession  of  faith)  round 
iis  ne(*k,  as  l»eini^  an  insult  to  Muhammadaus. 
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The  raiaon  d'Atv  of  the  gaudy  eccentricitiea  of  design 
in  female  apparel,  ineirA  sliavrls  and  turbans,  which  are 
now  «n(lemic  in  ihv  bazars  of  Southern  Imlia,  is  the 
endoavour  on  thf  [tart  of  thw  mordmnl  to  hwuth  ii  fabric 
whicii  will  bu  attractive,  nnd  command  an  extensive  sale 
combined  with  a  lar^c  profit.  For  exiimple,  norae  time 
ago  a  fabric,  mtcudeil  for  making  up  into  fcmulo  |>utti- 
coats.  arrived  in  tho  Jladras  markot,  with  a  flower  and 
bird  device  and  a  wondrous  bonier  composed  of  an 
endless  procession  of  white  bicycles  of  ancient  pattern- 
'with  green  gearing  and  treadles,  neparated  from  each 
other  by  upright  stems  with  pjreen  and  yellow  fi'ondu 
o;rowing  out  of  ii  conveiitinnal  border.  In  another 
importation,  tlu-  samr  bicycles  jipjieared  on  a  cloth  with 
designs  of  Ho\vt.Ts  ami  Hshes.  'IMic  wholy  attraction  of 
iliesc  fabrics  laiil  in  tlu-  representation  of  the  bicycle, 
wliicli  is  iiDW  tsi;iblislic*l  as  a  'common  object  of  the 
sr'a-shon-  ■  ill  Madras. 

Tile  native  .scale  of  colour  difl'ers  from  the  British 
lolour-SL-ale,  as  represented  by  <l\er3,  and  mainly  in  this, 
lliat,  ihe  Knglisli  eolonrs  tend  to  be  crude,  while  the 
native  colours  ar>'  of  more  subiiued  or  compound  tints, 
i'or  example,  the  b>'aulifiil  vegetable  reds  of  Madura  and 
' 'oiijeeveram  art-  not  what  we  should  call  a  true  red  like 
the  imported  'rurkey-re^i.  but,  as  can  readily  be  seen  in 
smiif  ot  tlie  beautiful  woven  cloths  in  the  industrial 
-rrliMii  ()f  the  .Madras  museuni,  red  with  a  slight 
[iiiiiiixl  nil-  of  blur.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  contend 
that  tlif  imported  fabrics,  which  form  so  ceuspicuous 
a  feature  of  the  female  atiire  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ehissei?    of  the    native  community,    should    possess    the 
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artistic  morit,  either  in  colour  or  design,  of  the  lovely 
saris  manufactured  at  Adoni,  Arni,  Madura,  Tanjore  and 
otiier  places,  or  the  beautiful  satins  of  Ayjarapet.  But 
I  do  ccMidemn  both  colour  and  design  of  many  of  the 
imported  colour-printed  fabrics,  which,  in  a  native 
throng,  offend  th(»  eye,  when  brought  in  contrast  with 
the  more  subdued  colouring  of  the  woven  cloths  made 
by  native  weavers  with  country-dyed  yarn.  '*  It  shouldp'* 
Ruskiu  writes,*  "  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  all 
manufacturers  to  produce  stuffs  not  only  beautiful  and 
<iuaint  ill  design,  but  also  adapted  for  every-day  services 
an<l  decorous  in  humble  and  secluded  life.  And  your 
duty  as  manufacturers  is  to  form  the  market  as  mach  a*< 
to  supply  it.  And  it  rests  with  the  manufaotarer  to 
d«;termine  whether  he  will  make  his  wares  educational 
instruments,  or  mere  drugs  of  the  market.'*  With 
which  quotation  I  closi*  my  brief  lay  sermon  on  modern 
dress,  and  return  to  ethnography. 

Some  tribes  in  Southern  India  have  only  recently 
advanced  b«?yoiid  what  has  been  termed  the  Hg-kaf  state 
of  society,  rhus,  writing  in  lS74,  Mr.  Ullal  Ragha- 
vendra  Kao  states  f  that  the  Koragus  of  South  Canam 
wear  **  loavtH  of  the  forest  interwoven  together.  The 
story  goes  that,  at  the  time  wlitMi  the  Konigas  reigne«l» 
t^iie  of  tliese  black- li^gged  (the  usual  expi^ossion  by  which 
they  an' referreil  to  during  the  night)  demanded  a  girl 
of  high  birth  in  marriage.  IJeing  enrageil  at  thi?,  the 
npper  class  of  the  people  withheld,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Koraga  empire,  every  kind  of  ilress  from  Kuragsi 

•  Ihs  two  raOi!..  t  ln«l.  Am.,  111.  Ib74 


women,  who.  to  protfct  themselves  from  disgrace,  have 
since  had  i-ecoiirse  Co  tbo  leaves  of  thu  forest,  conceiving 
that  god  has  ilecroed  litem  this  kind  of  covoniig."  A 
few  years  lat^-r  (1881)  Mr.  Walhoiise  tells  iis  *  that  thu 
Koragfls  woio  an  "  apron  of  twigs  imd  leaves  over  the 
huttocks.  Onoe  thii  was  tho  only  covering  allowe*l 
them,  and  a  murk  of  their  deep  degnuliition.  Bat  now, 
when  no  lonj^tr  compuUorv,  and  of  no  vi8e,  as  it  is  wore 
over  the  clothes,  the  women  still  retain  it,  believing  ii.i 
disuse  would  b*'  unlucky.  [  am  told  that  the  Koragas, 
when  they  come  into  a  town,  for  marketing  or  other 
purpose,  walk  in  Indian  file,  concealing  their  nakodnesa 
by  nuiaiii  nf  ;i  ^..L'ir^  ol'  I'ltitlH  ■^litcli'-il  I OiT-'tlifr.  spread 
oul  btftwi'oii  thiMii,  ami  oxtendiri!^  down  the  line.  A 
small  pioci'  of  dry  areca  palm  leaf  sewed  togetlier  covers 
tho  bead  of  llie  Koraija,  and  forms  a  hat  for  him.  This 
hat,  at  their  frasts,  hi>  uses  as  a  ilrinkiiij(-cup,  which  will 
bold  n  considonibli'  quantity  ofliiiuor. 

In  a  iKite  dii  tlu-  hulas,  Mackenzie  writes  as  follows. t 
"  After  the  Yufra  Pralayam  (deluge,  or  change  from  one 
Yuga  to  aiKitlier),  ilie  Villars  or  Irulaus,  Malayans,  and 
\'i?dans,  supposed  to  be  ilcscomlants  of  a  Hishi  under  the 
inHuencc  of  a  malignant  curse,  were  living  in  a  state  of 
nature,  theugli  fhev  have  now  taken  to  wearing  some 
kiii'l  of  covering,  inal'.'-'  jiutting  on  <<kins  and  females 
stitched  leave-i."' 

'I'lie  Thanda  I'liliivaii  women-  of  thu  west  coast  wear 
a  [primitive  ilre-i-i.  made  of  the  leavos  of  a  sedge  (thanda), 
cut    into  lengths,  and  tied    round   the  waist     in  such  a 
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fashion  that  the  uinvoven  strings  hang  in  a  bashj  tail 
behind,  and  present  the  same  appearance  in  front,  reach- 
ing below  the  knees  (plato  XXXV).  When  a  Thanda 
Pulayan  girl  first  assumes  this  garment,  to  replace  the 
strip  of  areca  palm  bark  worn  in  early  childhood,  a  cere- 
mony called  thanda  kalyanam,  or  thanda  marriage,  is 
celebrated,  which  is  the  occasion  of  a  feast  of  cnrrj  and 
rice,  fish,  and  toddy.  The  garment  is  generally  made  by 
a  female  relative.  It  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion,  as 
Mappillas  and  others  who  own  the  Pulayans  compel 
them  to  wear  cotton  cloths.  The  weaving  of  this  gar- 
ment is  accounted  for  b}^  a  tradition  that  "  a  certain 
high-caste  man  had  been  sowing  grain,  and  planting 
vegetables  in  his  fields,  but  found  that  his  daily  work 
was  in  some  unknown  wjiy  frustrated.  For,  whatever 
he  planted  or  sowed  in  the  day,  was  carefully  picked  np 
and  taken  wheii  men  slept.  So  h«^  set  a  watch,  and  one 
night  he  saw  coming  out  of  a  hole  hitherto  unknown 
to  him  certain  beings  like  men.  but  quite  naked,  who 
set  to  work  (hntroying  his  ho[>es  of  a  crop.  Pursuing 
tht^ni.  ]w  suct'eedtMi  in  catching  a  man  and  woman, 
and  he  was  so  ashanuMi  «>f  their  condition  that  he  gave 
the  man  his  own  up)H*r  cloth,  and  made  him  put  it  on  ; 
hut,  not  havinj;  on«»  to  spare  for  thf  woman,  she  (follow- 
ing moth«»r  Kv*»'s  «»xamj>le)  mad«*  herself  an  apron  of 
(rrass.     * 

'Yhr  juiiglr  Vrttnvans  of  Malabar  wear  elusters  of 
lon^  h»av«»<,  susjMMided  from  th«»  waist.  The  origin  of 
this  gear  is  s:iid  to  h*  that,  whtMi  the   god    Parameswara 

•   It.  V.  \V    .1.  hiciiBi-'l*    Intl.  Ant..  IX.  lH8l>. 
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waa  distributing  gifts  of  clothing  to  the  various  peoples 
of  the  eartli,  he  asked  the  Vottnvaii  women  whether 
they  would  prefer  a  daily  or  yearly  fhangt?  of  apparel. 
'I'hoy  decided  iu  favour  of  the  former,  and  the  god,  to 
punish  them  for  their  ambition,  itecree<l  that  their  daily 
dress  shonUl  consist  of  leaves.  They  chance  their  foliage 
every  uoou,  and  ultfep  in  it. 

Id  a  noto  on  the  Bhoiida.H  of  JaipQr,  Mr,  J.  A.  May 
informs  U9  •  that  the  female  attire  "  consists  of  just  a 
piece  of  cloth,  eithei'  mw\f  of  keron<;  bark  and  manu- 
factured by  themiielveH,  or  purchased  from  the  weavers, 
about  a  foot  square,  and  only  <auffici(*nt  to  cover  a  part 
of  out'  hip.  It  in  attached  to  their  waista  by  a  string, 
(111  wliif'h  it  runs,  iind  fiin  be  shifted  round  to  any  side. 
A  most  ludicrous  >i^hl  lias  oftfn  been  presented  to  me 
by  a  stampyde  among  a  number  of  the;4e  women,  when  I 
have  hapijenet!  t"  entfi-  a  viliaije  unexpectedly.  ()u  my 
approach,  one  and  all  hurried  to  their  resiwctive  dwell- 
ings, and,  a-i  they  ran  in  all  directions,  endeavoured  to 
shift  thin  rag  round  to  the  part  most  likely  to  be  exposed 
to  inc.  The  f)eciiUar  dress  originated  in  the  following 
legend.  Thi'  goddess  Sita  happened  to  travel  through 
rhis  pail  of  iho  uountry,  and,  when  she  halted  on  one 
occasion,  while  superintending  the  preparation  of  her 
midday  repast,  fuuiid  herself  surrounded  by  a  large 
nitinber  of  nakoti  women.  She  blushed  to  behold  such 
indc'cucy,  and  forthwith  presentetl  tliera  with  a  piece  of 
tiis^er  silk  cloth,  which  was  eagerly  accepted,  but,  when 
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divided,  was  found  to  supply  each  one  with  only  just 
enough  to  cover  one  hip.  The  goddess,  whose  travelliiig 
wardrot)e  evidently  did  not  allow  of  greater  liberality^ 
then  commanded  that  they  should  always^  in  future 
cover  themselves  thus  much,  death  bein^  the  penalty 
of  their  disobedience.  My  informant  gave  me  to 
understand  that  one  of  the  Government  Agents  some 
years  aj?o  insisted  on  a  young  woman  being  properly 
clothed.  The  result  was  she  survived  the  change  only 
three  days." 

According  to  the  Vixagapatam  Manual,  the  small 
strip  of  hemjien  cloth  worn  by  the  Ronda  or  Nanga 
(naked)  Porojas  is  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  the  left  thigh, 
both  in  front  and  behind,  entirely  uncovered.  They  are 
required,  moreover,  to  shave  their  heads.  Any  relaxa- 
tion of  either  custom  would  lead,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  tribe  hy  tigers. 

The  bustle  or  dress-improver,  nnide  of  tadamara 
fibre,  and  worn  bv  the  Gadaba  women  of  Vizagapatam 
outside  the  loin-cloth,  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from 
thai  of  Sita,  the  wife  of  llfima,  when  she  followed  her 
bauish(Hl  lord  to  the  wilds  of  Dandakaranyam.  Each 
division  of  the  (iadabas  hasja  distinctive  dress  for 
femah^s,  nianufaeturtHl  out  of  the  kamngsi  fibre.  Thu.<, 
the  doth  of  the  Boda  Gadaba  women  consists  of  black 
or  blue  and  white  stripes ;  the  Pairngi  (iadal>u8  wear 
white  with  a  thin  red  border;  the  Allaru ^(Tadabas  wear 
re<i,  bhns  and  white. 

•  H.  I).  Taylor,  .\tiidrii«  C«niu<i  Koport,  11191. 
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"  In  the  first  qaarter  of  the  oinetoontb  oentary,"  Mr. 
Q,  T.  Mackenzie  writes,'  "  the  female  converts  to  Chriati- 
anity,  in  the  extreme  Kouth,  vnnturod,  contrary  to  the  old 
rales  for  the  lower  custes,  to  clothe  tliemaelvt-a  above  th« 
waist.  Tins  iotiovatioQ  was  made  the  occasion  for 
threats,  violence,  aiul  a  series  of  disturbances.  Simtliur 
disturbaiiCfa  arose  from  the  same  caoae  nearly  thirty 
years  later,  and,  in  1859,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Gov- 
ernor of  Madrtis,  interfered,  and  granted  permissioB  i 
to  the  women  of  the  lower  castesi  to  wear  a  cloth  over  ' 
the  breasts  and  shoulders." 

Concerning  the  Tiyana  of  Mnlabar,  Moor,  writing 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centary,  t  narrates 
that  "  we  wore  told  that,  many  years  ago,  during  the 
reign  of  a  princess,  the  men  were  addicted  to  practices 
so  vile  that  a  distant  hint  of  them  can  only  be  given  ; 
and,  to  wean  their  minds  from  such  intercourse,  and 
turn  tliem  to  their  proper  object,  she  caused  the  upper 
part  of  the  females'  garments  to  be  lain  aside;  suppos- 
ing such  a  continual  display  of  attractive  charms  could 
not  but  Iiave  tlie  wishod-for  effect.  Another  authority 
informed  us  that  a  treasonable  insurrection  was  nearly 
effected  by  the  aid  of  tlie  females,  who  carried  arms 
under  their  j^arments,  and  supplied  the  men  with  them; 
and  from  this  cause  proceeds  their  present  nakedness". 
Uy  General  Burton  J  the  adoption  of  a  covering  to  the 
breasts  on  the  west  coa.st  i.s  naively  attributed  to  the 
outspoken  reniarka  of  the  British  soldier. 

•  ChriBtlmitj  in  Tr»T»nOore,  1901. 
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The  jungle  Kadir  women  of  the  Anaimalai  hills, 
when  they  meet  a  European  on  the  road,  with  their  body- 
cloths  wrapped  round  them  in  such  a  way  aa  to  expose 
the  upper  halves  of  their  breasts,  manifest  symptoms  of 
shyness  and  modesty,  and  stand  aside  with  face  averted 
so  that  they  cannot  see  the  stranger,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple which  prompts  some  eastern  women,  if  surprised  when 
taking  a  bath,  to  turn  the  face,  no  further  concealment 
being  necessary.  Ideas  of  modesty,  it  has  been  said, 
are  altogether  relative  and  conventional,  and  it  is  not  the 
feeling  of  shame  that  has  given  rise  to  the  covering  of 
the  body,  but  the  covering  that  has  provoked  the  feeling 
of  shame.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  difference  in 
behaviour  of  the  native  females  of  Malabar  and  the 
Tamil  women  of  the  east  coast.  In  Malabar  the  body- 
clothing  of  the  Nfiyar,  Tiyan,  Cheruman  females,  etc., 
above  the  loins  is  exceedingly  scanty.  As  Mr.  Logan 
says:*  **  The  women  clothe  themselves  in  a  single 
white  cloth  of  fine  texture,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
kn(M»s,  and  occasionally,  when  abroad,  they  throw  over 
th(»  shoulder  and  bosom  another  similar  cloth.  But  by 
custom  the  Xayar  vvoiii»mi  t^'o  umrovi^rcHl  from  the  waist. 
Upl^'P  LrariiH'iits  ituli^att^  Ionvit  casto,  or  sometimes,  by 
a  straiiir*'  reversal  of  wesifrn  notions,  immodestv/' 
AccordiuL;  to  .iiieirnt  custom,  Nayar  women  in  Travan- 
cor»'  used  to  i-rmn\r  thrir  l)ody-cloth  in  the  presence  of 
th»»  IJ(>\aI  Fauuly.  Hut,  >inct»  ISOt),  this  custom  has 
l)<»eii  al>»»lisli»d,  l)y  a  jU'oclaniatioii  during  the  reign  of 
11.11    Vauclii   Bala   Kama   Varnui   Kulasakhara  Perumal 
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Bhagiodya  Rama  Varma.  In  a  critique  on  the  Indian 
Censas  Report,  1901,  Mr.  J.  D.  Rees  observes*  that, 
"if  the  Ckusus  Commissioner  had  i.'njoyed  the  [)rivilege  of 
living  among  the  Nayars,  he  would  not  have  accusod  thptn 
of  ail  '  excess  of  females.'  The  most  bc^autifnl  women 
in  India,  if  numerous,  could  nover  be  exceBsive."  The 
observant  Abbe  Dubois  noticed  that,  "  of  all  the  women 
in  India,  it  is  especially  the  conrtosana  ((iwucing  girla  or 
Deva-dasis)  who  are  the  most  decently  idothed,  as  expe- 
rience hafl  no  doubt  taught  Ihem  that  fur  a  woman  to 
display  her  charms  dam^M  sensual  ardour  instead  of 
exciting  it,  and  that  the  imagination  13  more  easily  capti- 
vated tli!in  the  L'_vt',"f  A  Taniil  woman, young  or  old  and 
wizoiR'd.goingaloiig  tlm  high  road,  with  breasts  partially 
uiK'overeil  by  her  ;ini|>li?  !)od,v-('lotli,  will,  wlion  she  sees 
a  Kiiro|)t'iin  coming,  pull  tin-  clotli  over  theiii  from  a  feel- 
ing of  sliiimt'  in  the  presence  of  the  foreigner,  which  is 
absent  in  the  pri'st-iiL-e  of  her  fellow-couiitryiiien.  So,  too, 
a  Tjiinil  or  Toda  woman,  when  iindiTgniug  the  process  of 
measuremt'Tit  at  my  lijiiids,  is  most  particuhir  in  arrang- 
ing her  npixiv  giirment  so  as  to  conceal  her  breasts, 
whereas  a  Malabar  woman  has  no  hesitation  in  appear- 
ing with  lireaats  completidy  exposed,  or  in  throwing  off 
the  slenilor  wrapper  which  may  cover  her  shoulders,  and 
consi<ler.s  tho  exposure  in  no  way  immodest. 

A  friend,  baitoriiig  for  the  two  bead  necklets,  whicli 
const iliitod  the  full-dre,ss  of  a  jungle  girl,  had  no  <lifficulty 
in  s.'curiii;,'  on..-,  but  no  bribe  would  tempt  her  to  part 
with  till'  srcoiid,  iH,  ill  its  absence,  she  would  be  naked. 
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An  orthodox  Brahman,  when  asked  his  name,  will  not 
give  it  readily  and  in  a  direct  manner,  bat  will,  after 
some  hesitation,  say  "  People  call  me  "  or  "My  name  is 
said  to  be  "  so  and  so.  On  meeting  a  person,  such  as  an 
elder,  to  whom  respect  is  due,  it  is  strict  etiquette 
to  prostrate  oneself  before  him,  and  repeat  his  abhiva- 
thanam,  which  contains  his  sakha  (Veda;,  gotra  (house 
name),  and  name.  This  is  only  done  by  the  very  ortho- 
dox. Some  Brjihmans  believe  that,  if  thev  mention  their 
name  or  age,  they  nm  the  risk  of  shortening  their  life. 
JMoreover,  from  a  Hindu  i>oint  of  view,  self  must  always 
be  kept  in  the  background  as  a  sign  of  modesty.  Even 
in  the  Sanskrit  grammar  the  third  jK^rson  comes  first, 
and  tho  first  last.     A  sloka  runs  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

At  ma  imina  gurornrima  ; 
NamilthikripiinnRyacha ; 
»SD\\rtskiim()  na^rinliijilth  ; 
Jyostali  patliya  kalathrvayoh. 

Which,  bt'ing  traiislat<*d,  moans  that  lie  who  wishes 
for  a  prosperous  life  should  not  pronounce  the  name  of 
his  natural  or  spiritual  fathor  (guru),  eldest  sou  or  wife, 
or  a  gnat  miser.  A  Sanskrit  stau/a  in  the  Sukranitisara 
runs  to  th«»  rfToct  that  ono  may  not  make  known  the 
following  iiino  things:  ont»*s  age,  w«»:i]th,  family  secrete, 
mod(>  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  mantrams  or  medicine 
coniH^ction  with  the  opposite  sex,  gifts  to  others,  respect 
or  disgrace  to  on(»self. 


sAxka  or  juzrm.  US 

Wives  believe  that  to  tell  their  husband's  name,  or 
pronounce  it  even  Id  a  dream,  would  bring  him  to  an 
untimely  eod.  Most  Brahmao,  and  some  nou-Brahmau 
castes,  name  their  children  after  their  grandparenta 
or  great-grandparents,  who  are  not  living.  In  such 
cases,  the  parents  call  them  by  (>et  names,  or  abbreviated 
forma  of  their  true  names,  of  which  tlie  followuig  are 
examples : — • 

Pet  fiamM.— Payyan,  Mogn,  Najana,  DoraawflmJ,  Chikkia, 
Doddappa,  Appaiina,  Anappa,  Svi\mi  (cfinvxi-tetl  into  Sami). 

Abbreviated  nawiM.^Kitta  or  KirhoLn  (Kmhiia},  RiLma 
(fiamaawatni),  Uukkn  (Knkmani),  Janu  (Janaki),  Clidcha 
(BeshMlri),  Kcchi  (liakBbmi),  Mani  (Rabrabmamanl,  Nana 
(Niirasaiin),  Riiju  (IiAJH^opjilan). 

Some  Liugayats  namu  thoir  children  after  their 
ancestors,  osporiallj'  after  grandparents.  So  long  as 
those  are  liviii<r,  the  children  are  named  after  the  gods, 
bnt  aiisume  their  names  afler  their  deiith. 

Women  may  not  cnll  their  parents,  husbjmd,  father 
ami  mother-in-law,  bnHher  or  sister-in-law  by  their 
name.  T!n'  mot  hi  T- in-law  will  be  called  amma,  and  the 
.sistur-in-law  akka.  A  girl,  when  she  enters  into  a  new 
family  on  in;irriage,  receive.s  a  new  name.  This  name  is 
given  to  licr  by  her  husband's  relations,  and  signifies 
that  sill'  has  >l.-  j'-irli',  not.  only  (h-jiin;  become  a  member 
of  hei-  luisband'<:  fiimity.  So  much  im|Kirtance  is  attached 
to  the  new  name  thiit  it  (completely  oasts  the  girl's 
former  name.  Thn  old  name  is  known  aa  her  mother's 
housH  name,  tlin  new  one  as  her  mother-in-hiw's  name. 

Victoria,  or  Rani,  after  the  late  Queen-Empress,  is 
the  name  given  to  pet  daughters  in  many  Hindu  families. 
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And  the  title  Empress  is  said  to  have  been  used  83  a 
surname  by  a  well-known  Dasi  (dancing-girl)  in  the  city 
of  Madras.  Prince  of  Wales  is  sometimes  the  pet  name 
given  to  an  eldest  son. 

The  custom  of  calling  a  newly-born  childi  after  its 
parents  have  lost  a  first  born  or  more  in  accession ,  by 
an  opprobrious  name,  is  common  among  many  clasBes, 
including  even  Muhamm^idans.  In  the  Mysore  country 
the  cu^^tom  of  boring  the  right  nostril  of  a  child,  whose 
older  brothers  or  sisters  have  died,  prevails.  8ach 
children  are  called  Gunda  (rock),  Kalla  (stone),  Huccha 
(lunatic),  Tippa  (dung-hill).  The  last  name  is  given 
after  somi.*  rubbish  from  a  dung-heap  has  been  brought 
in  a  siovo.  and  the  child  placed  on  it.*  *'  Other  names 
of  despised  thinj^s,"  Mr.  A.  Srinivasan  writes  "are 
Pontayya  (refuse),  Sipravya  and  Dibbadu  (broom  and 
mound  of  earth);  of  distjLstoful  objects  Vembu  (mm 
tree) ;  and  of  words  that  mean  disrelish  Rossayya 
(disfrust).  Chithabi  (decayed  leaf),  a  Muhamraailan 
name,  shows  that  the  principle  of  self-abasement  finds 
favour  with  the  Moslem  also.  Some  call  themselves 
cats  (IMUayya  and  Pillamma)  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
atono  tlK^n^by  for  the  sin  of  liaving  caused  the  death  of 
cats."  Iiinifayatchihlr(»n,  whost*  predecessors  have  died 
in  their  infancy, anMiamrd  Sudugadavva (burial ground), 
Tippiah  ov  Tip))avva  (rubbish  hi*ap),  Tirakappa  (mendi- 
cant), (rundappa  (rock).  These  names  signify  humility, 
and  arc  (rivi>n  in  the  belief  that  ^od  will  have  pity  ou 
the   pareiits,   and   ;^ive  the  chihiren  a  long  lease  of  life. 

*  Nai-fiviui  Aivaii^'ur.     Iml.  A  at..  IX.,  ISMii. 


The  casbom  of  giving  opprobrioaa  names,  to  avert  tlie 
jealousy  of  ovil  powers,  is  common  in  tlie  Telugu  country. 
P'orexarapio,  Piclmhi  (mad),  Verri  (idiot),  Kngili  (spittle), 
are  very  potent  for  tltis  purpose.  Ajiotlior  device  is  to 
give  a  Hindu  child  a  Mubammadau  or  KngUsli  uame, 
such  as  Bade  Sahib  or  Rapsan  (corruption  of  Robt-rtnon).* 
Louglj  is  used  as  a  name  for  a  maimed  [Ktrsou  in  the 
district  in  which  Mr.  Longley  of  the  Civil  Service,  who 
had  a  maimed  limb,  servt^d.  A  robber,  who  was  htiog  at 
Trichinopoly,  became  so  popular  as  a  demou  that  ohildron 
were  frequently  uamed  after  him.t 

It  Ls  acuatoni  among  some  Hindu  women,  when  th^ 
lose  their  first  two  chihlron,  to  beir  of  tliree  persons  three 
rags  lis  bedding  for  llin  third  child.  They  also  dig  a 
grave,  nnd  fill  it  in,  or  roll  the  child  in  the  dust,  or  in 
a  tray  filled  with  bran.  Sometimes  they  beg  for  money 
iiisl^'jiil  of  brail,  and  with  the  money  collected  have  a 
silver  ornament  made,  whicli  they  tie  on  to  the  neck  of 
tlie  child.  Tins  cu.atoin  is  very  common  among  the 
Telugufl.  Sterile  women  believe  that  children  will  be 
burn  to  them,  if  they  place  a  newly-l)Orn  infant  in  their 
la|i,  or  pt'iform  for  it  tlie  nnlovelj-  iluties  of  a  nurse. 

Vows  ;ire  sometimes  made  at  a  snako  shrino  with  the 
olijr.-i  of  jirocniing  issue,  juid  if  a  child  is  born,  it  is 
givcu  an  ap[n-opriato  name,  snub  as  .Nagappa,  Snbbana* 
NiiLraiiima,  etc. J 

Cliiliiless  parents,  to  whom  itfispring  is  born  after  the 
[icrforniarice  of  a  vow,  name  it  after  the  deity,  whose  aid 

•    ![.  G.  Pn-oiU-rga^.     IbiJ. 

t  Monitor  WiUUmi.     llnthmaniim  ftnd  Hindniin. 

I  Mkuul  of  th«  Bellir;  diitriot,,  1005. 
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haa  been  invoked,  such  as  Srinivasa  at  Tirapati,  Lakshmi 
narasimha  at  Sholingur,  or  some  other  local  god  o; 
goddess.  At  iVegapatam,  some  Hindus  make  vows  i^ 
the  Miran  (Muhammad an  saint)  of  Nagiir,  and  name  th< 
child  after  him.  The  name  thus  given  is  not,  however 
used  in  e very-day  life,  but  abandoned,  like  the  cere 
monial  name  given  prior  to  the  Hindu  upanayanaii 
ceremony. 

The  following  nicknames,  given  on  account  o 
physical  attributes  or  deformity,  are  selected  from  a  lonj 
vocabulary,  which  has  been  mainly  brought  togethe 
during  my  tribal  wanderings  : — 


Thief. 

Honchback. 

Stoat. 

Piles. 

Pot-hellied. 

Black-bellied. 

Spleen. 

Fond  of  honey. 

Brought  ap    on   bran  or 

buttermilk. 
Puffy -cheeked. 
Glutton. 
Drunkard. 
Hair)'  as  a  fox. 
Bush}'- haired. 
Bear. 

Croomlih'. 
Ilairv   like  the  tail  of   a 

mongoose. 
Dirty. 


Blind. 

Crow. 

Left-handed. 

Treble-jointed. 

Snorer. 

Lame. 

Scarred. 

Dwarf 

Protruding  navel. 

Crook-necked. 

iiandy-legf^ed. 

Shaky-legged. 

Ijong-legged. 

Itch«legged. 

Donkey-legged. 

Tall  as  a  palmyra. 

Tremulous  head. 

Monkey-head. 

Bald-head. 

Doable-head. 
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Big-head. 

Hango-shaped  head. 

StoQo-beod. 

Cocoauatr shaped  head. 

Blood-shot-eyed. 

Klephnnt-ejred. 

Cat-eyed . 

Sqnint-eyed. 

Big  nose. 

Legless. 

Crooked  luoathod. 

Irregular  toothed, 

Tobaeoo. 

Man  who  oamo  hack  from 

the  cremation  ground. 
Man  who  revived  nfter  doath. 


Man  who  kcepn  ou  aoretoh- 

ing  hi»  body. 
Stammerer. 

With    month  like   »   YlU 
(mytholpgioal  beast  com- 
mon in  tcmplo  carvings). 
Fakir  (m-nidicant). 
Hbort  Ai  a  hrinjal. 
OU. 

Kne<-s  knockJDg  together. 
Long-nosed  liko  «  erow. 
Tootblosa. 
Broom. 
Disgnst. 
Nlm  troG. 

Strong  as  a  hammer. 
T  am  intormt'd  bj  Mr.  Vincent  that  the  Kadlra  of  the 
we^toi-Ti  mnuntaini  tiave  a  peculiar  won!  &li,  denoting 
apparently  a  fallow  or  thing,  which  they  apply  as  a  BufGi 
to  ;iiiitnate  and  inanimate  objects,  ej/.,  Knraman  fili, 
black  fellnw  ;  jjuv  ali,  flower.  Among  Kadir  nicknames, 
the  followinijf  occur: — 

White  hand.  Tiger. 

Wliito  mother.  Pain. 

White  (lower.  Fruit. 

Long  legs.  I  Milk 

Round  man.  j  Virgin. 

Stick.  Ijove. 

Hcitity.  Itreaats. 

Myiia  |;i  bird). 
A  former  Ut'ad  .\tai;istrat6  of  a  district  was  known  as 
Vemlikkai    Dorai   { Mr.    Hibiscus    esciilentus) — a  name, 
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which  is  given  ia  refereace  to  the  sticky  nature  of  th< 
mucilage  in  FJibiscus  fruits,  to  those  who  try  to  smooti 
matters  over  between  contending  parties.  The  nicknanu 
Velakkennai  (castor-oil)  is  given  for  a  similar  reason. 

The  name  Kulla  Katthirikkai,  or  short  brinjal  (fraiti 
of  8olanum  Mclomjenn)  is  given  to  people  of  dwarfisl 
stature.  The  name  Balo^adde  is  derived  from  ancestors 
who  had  to  subsist  on  the  stem  of  the  plantain 
(balegadde)  during  their  flight  before  the  advance  oi 
TTpu  Sultan,  llepatikira  Doragaru  (Mr,  Come  To- 
morrow) is  the  name  given  by  natives  to  Europeans  who 
back  out  of  interviews.  Among  one  division  of  thu 
Savarasy  names  are  given  to  cliildren  after  Oovernment 
appointments,  or  officials  who  are  held  in  esteem  by  the 
community.  Such  are  Governor,  Collector,  Saperin- 
teudent,  Tahsildur  (native  revenue  officer),  Innes,  Master, 
and  Kolnol  (colonel y  The  names  Sirkar  (Goverment) 
and  Cutrhery  (court-housoi  occur  among  the  Todas  of 
the  NTlgirirt. 

In  Ciraiijam,  an  individual  was  nicknamed  Bojho 
Patro  from  liis  love  of  tlie  tom-tum  (native  drum).  An 
UrAii  was  nanvMl  Kotli-"  (a  stone  ,  b«H:auso  he  was  born  on 
a  rock  in-ar  Kotapfiii. 

A  |M'titioii  fn»m  a  native  servant  to  his  m:ister  refi*rst 
in  Kii<''li>li.  to  tlie  relations  lx»tweon  his  wife  and  cock- 
eytMl  Vira|»|»an. 

A  Ba'i  iL'a  was  nieknauieil  \{iA\\  Hiriya  beeauso,  like 
a  nrtain  Mr.  IJeilh,  he  had  l'»st  an  eye.  Among  the 
Bada^Ms  Kadan  is  a  eominon  |»et  name  in  memory  oC 
a  monegar  head-man)  of  that  name,  who  was  veiy 
popular  autl  famous  smhio  yrars  ago.     The  Badagas  gire 
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aicknamea  to  those  oateide  their  own  conunnnity,  and  a 

Bevenue  Inspoctor  who  had  atrfl'nsmus  was  cnlied  Ora 
Kanna  lyarn,  or  sqnint-ejcd  lynr. 

Naraos  which  liave  their  coiint«r[)ftrt  in  Kuglftnd  are 
Black,  White,  Littlp,  Short,  Long  and  (Jreen.  To  which 
may  be  addfd  Red,  Orecnish-blutj,  and  Brow  nigh -bkck. 

Iq  the  Bellary  district,  the  names  Manro!  and 
MuDrola[i|)a,  after  Sir  Thomas  Miinro,  are  common, 
and  are  given  in  liope  tliat  the  boy  may  attain  to  the 
same  celebrity  as  the  fornuT  (Jovernor  of  Maiiras.  One 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  g(»od  qualitit'H  was  that,  like 
Riima  and  Rob  Roy.  his  arms  reache<i  to  his  knees,  or, 
in  othor  wurds,  hv  possessed  t!io  quality  of  an  Ajanubaha, 
wliich  is  tlie  heritage  of  kings,  or  those  who  have  blue 
blood  in  ihem.  Tliis  particular  anatomical  character  I 
have  mysL'lf  met  with  only  once — in  jv  Tinnovelly  Shanan, 
whose  height  was  173  cm.  iiud  sjian  of  arms  194  cm. 
Rob  Roy,  it  will  bi;  remeraberod,  could  without  stooping 
tie  his  garters,  which  were  placed  two  inches  below  tb« 
knee.  An  old  woman  at  Hiiuganapalle,  when  asked  her 
age,  sail!  that  she  was  ten  years  old  when  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  visited  Gi'iti.  lustanctfl of  names  of  Anglo- Indiana 
disting.ushod  as  soldiers,  civilians,  or  merchants,  are  to 
be  found  in  ditTereiit  parts  of  the  Jlaiiras  Presidency, 
witli  resultani  hyhridf,  such  aa  Doveion  Ranga  Rao, 
Bi'odif  Cheugalraya  Mndaliar,  Crole  Venkataawami 
Naidn,  Dare-lioiise  "  Veukalaswami  Niiidu.  Id  this  way 
the  name  of  Arthur  Wi'Ucsloy  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Wellinirtou)  is  perpetuated,  and  that  of   General  Harris, 

•  Uaru  nr>n«u=tlir  Firm  of  MpMrK.  Phttj  A  Co 
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the  conqueror  of  Seringapatam,  is  connected  with  a 
shepherd  family,  on«»  of  whose  ancestors  was  steward  to 
the  renowned  Commander-in-chief. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Vizagapatam  Manual  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Chola  Chakravati,  the  Kamsalas  (artisans) 
claimed  to  be  equal  to  Brahmans.  This  offended  the 
sovereign,  and  he  ordered  their  destruction.  Some 
only  escaped  death  by  taking  shelter  with  people  of  the 
"  Ozu  "  caste.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  their  grati- 
tude, many  of  the  Kamsalas  have  Ozu  affixed  to  their 
house-name,  6?.//.,  Kattozu,  Lakkozu. 

As  examples  of  prenomens  of  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans  after  well-known  localities,  the  following  may 
be  quoted  : — Madras  Muhammaa  Hussaiu  ;  Dindigul 
Alasingarachari  ;  Trichinopoly  Arumukkam  Pillai ; 
Arcot  S.  Babn  Rao ;  Conjeeveram  Devarajan ;  Madura  S. 
Ramasubbha  Aiyar.  A  Muhammadan  in  the  Kurnool 
district  had  the  name  of  the  Lunjabunda  Kasim  Sahib. 
**  In  this  district,"  a  correspondent  writes,  **  we  have 
heap  of  villages,  the  names  of  which  have  Lunja  (a 
prostitute)  as  a  prefix.  1  believe  that,  in  old  times,  the 
Muhammadan  chieftains  used  to  pension  off  their  ladies, 
when  th<<  bloom  was  off  them,  and  grant  them  a  village 
site.  The  Muhammadan  rule  was  not  popular  in  these 
parts,  and  the  folk  of  the  country-side  may  have  b(*eu 
responsible  for  names  of  villages  such  as  Lunjalfir  (prosti- 
tute's  village)*  liUnjapoyalur  ^village  of  the  prostitute's 
standard),  oi  Lunjabunda  (prostitute's  rock  or  fort)." 

Native  names  are  often  the  desjiair  of  Europeans 
when  rapidly  calling  the  m  out  at  a  Levee  or  University 
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oonvocaiiou.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of 
tongue- twistors  which,  without  rohBarsal,  it.  la  difficult 
to  prodiico  off  rotnadit:  Bhogarajii  Piitt^abhisitaramaiya; 
A.  Minaksliisiindarosiva  ;  Viruparajhiila  Mannarnkriah- 
niuhi  ;  N,  Sarasvati  Ardhanarinvani  Aiyai' ;  Tuliaalaraa- 
drtttil  N-  Appu  Aiyar ;  Siugaualhir  Narajanachari  Vadi 
Rjijachnr. 

Among  ihf  Haidya«  (IJillavas)  of  South  Canara,  the 
names  of  males  are  derived  from  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  they  were  ttorn,  such  as  ('home  from  SoDULvara 
(Monday),  Thukra  from  Shokravara  (Friday),  and 
Thaniya  from  Shanivara  (Saturday). 

The  Konigan  nf  South  Ciuiara  were,  it  is  said, 
originally  dim-wursliippt'r-j,  and  they  ;ii-e  Htill  callei!  after 
tho  liays  of  tlic  wcL'k  Ait.i,  Tonia,  Angara,  Gurva,  Tanya, 
and  Tukra."  Writing  eonceniiug  ttie  Oriyas  of  Ganjam, 
Mr.  S,  r.  Ric'i'  sayst  that  "  tiie  lower  classes  of  the 
Uriya  |).,-oplc  Imvo  ;i  custom,  from  which  De  Foe  has 
uncunsciiiusly  borrriwoii.  Thi.'  names  Sombaria  (Mon- 
day), Sukria  ( Friday],  art-  not  at  all  uncoiumon,  and 
Sninhiy  iinii  Thiirsd;iy  have  also  been  requisitioned. 
W'liy  S^iturday  should  not  be  used  is  Dot  iuexplicable, 
fur,  from  the  tinm  of  the  earliest  Arcadian  mythology, 
Saturdiiy  li;i-;  Iwen  a  <lay  of  evil  omen,  and  many  a 
Hindu  liM-i  ii-*  superstitious  a  dread  of  beginning  an 
umiiTtakitig  on  Saturday  as  some  of  us  have  of  going  a 
Jdurruy  un  Fridny.      Among  the  Uriya«,  the  appellations 
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derived  from  the  attributes  of  the  gods  are  manj'  ani 
various.  ISjama-sundara  ineans  of  a  beautiful  blaisl 
colour,  and  was  an  attribute  of  Krishna.  Brnndavan< 
means  a  forest  of  the  sacred  tulasi  plant.  Dasarathi  is  i 
good  instance  of  the  purely  Sanskrit  character  of  them 
names.  It  is  derived  from  Dasaratha  (ten  cars)."  Mr 
Rice  tells  us  further  that  "  many  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  zaniindaris  who  boast  of  three  or  even  four  names 
The  additions  are,  for  the  most  part,  titles  given  by  thf 
various  Zamindars,  and  they  are  oft^n  even  more  easil} 
acquired  than  some  knighthoods  and  many  medals.  A 
title,  generally  accompanied  by  more  substantial  recog- 
nition in  the  shape  of  land,  Ls  given  for  *  blessing  *  the 
Zamindar,  for  holding  his  umbrella,  perhaps  for  banding 
him  betel  leaves.  Thus  titles,  for  the  most  part,  denote 
some  sort  of  compliment,  such  sis  Bhushano,  an  ornament ; 
ttatno,  a  jewel ;  or  Subuddhi,  the  wise." 

Amonif  the  Khoduras,  who  manufacture  bangles  and 
rings  worn  by  lower  class  Oriyas,  a  quaint  custom  exists, 
by  which  honorific^  titles,  such  as  Senapati,  Mahapatro, 
et(;.,  are  sold  by  the  p<anchayat  (council)  to  any  man  oi 
the  Ci'iste  who  eovets  them,  and  the  proceeds  are  sent  tfl 
Pfiri  and  Pratabpur  for  the  benefit  of  the  temples.* 

"A  Xayar,  "Mr.  Kawcett  informs  us,  "addrMsin); 
a  Nambfitri,  must  s|)eak  of  himself  as  a  foot-servant, 
If  he  mentions  his  rico,  he  must  call  it  gritty  rice.  Rupeea 
must  b«*  railed  his  copjter  coins.  He  must  call  his  housi' 
his  d\ing-pit,   and    so   on.  "t     A    peculiarity   with   the 


•  UadiMi  (^•n^Dfl  Kt*|>urt,  IIM>1.  f  MadnM  Nun.  Hull.,  Ill,  1,  IIMM, 
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Nambrniria  is  tliat  they  do  not  generally  call  themselves 
by  their  proper  name,  but  ouly  by  the  namt-s  of  their 
illams  (housos). 

"  One  feature  in  Telugu  names,"  Mr.  A.  Srinivasan 
writ«8,  "  is  that  they  are  Hometiines  not  a  safe  index  to 
the  sex  of  the  bearers.  Males  have  names  of  the  female 
deity,  and,  even  (vhorc  they  boar  those  of  tht>  male  ileity, 
they  often  alfix  tho  termination  amina.  Thus  Ankamma 
and  Kridhnumma  come  to  be  names  of  malen,  and  illaa- 
trate  the  double  source  of  confusion.  Akasa  Ramanoa 
(Hamanna  in  the  air,  ormau  in  the  moon)  ia  the  uaoal 
dubscription  in  anonymous  petitions  among  the  Telugus. 
Abrogation  ot  one's  class  or  caste  name  involves  no 
inconsiderable  sacriKi'c  of  self-love.  Thus  the  name  of 
Choiichayya  amnn^  l)riihm;ins ;  Yatiadi  and  Verukala 
amon^  other  liigli  c:i.><tes  ;  Cheuctius,  Yanadia,  and 
Ycrukalas  boiu^r  the  aborigines.  Xot  less  significant 
is  tilt;  ad>piion  by  iiori-Birilim;iii3  of  tho  names  Brahman- 
ayvii,  IJralirnaiina,  or  in  vulgar  form  Bapanaiyya  and 
IJapanamiiia." 

Amou','  thi'  XattainaiiH,  tlit^  oldest  son  in  each  family 
has  to  be  named  at'ti'r  tho  villai^c  god,  which  gives  ita 
n.irai'  tn  the  katii  or  sept  to  ivliich  the  family  belongs,  and 
thi'  chilli  is  iiMiiidl^'  taken  to  that  village  lo  be  named,* 
In  like  manu'-r,  tlif  tirst  niah-  child  of  the  Kotas  of  the 
Nllgiriri  iit  Kotagiri  is  always  called  Komuttan  after  the 
liil)al  g.iii  Kiimatarava,  and  the  numerous  Komuttans 
arcdisiingiiishc'l  by  the  |)retix  big,  little,  carpenter,  etc. 
Aftci  a  birth  amon<r  the  Kois  of  the  Godiivari  district, 

•   Madras  Cenlut  B«port,  1901- 
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the  child  is  well  washed  on  the  seventh  day,  and  al 
the  neighbours  and  near  relations  assemble  to^ethei 
to  name  it.  Having  placed  the  child  on  a  cot,  they  pui 
a  leaf  of  the  mhowa  tree  (Daasia  IntifoHa)  in  the  child's 
hand,  and  pronounce  some  name  which  they  think  suit- 
able for  it.  If  the  child  cries,  they  take  it  as  a  sigi 
that  they  must  choose  another  name,  and  so  they  thron 
the  leaf  awav,  and  substitute  another  leaf  and  anothei 
name,  until  the  child  shows  its  approbation  by  ceasing 
to  cry.  Any  public-spirited  person  in  the  village  oi 
neighbourhood,  who  is  honoured  by  having  his  name 
bestowed  upon  it,  ever  after  regards  the  child  with  8om< 
amount  of  intorest.* 

The  Yenikala  women  are  accustomed  to  honour  theii 
lords  and  masters  with  the  dignified  title  of  cocka.f 

It  has  been  noticed,  at  times  of  Census,  that  native 
Christians  and  Paraiyans,  who  masquerade  in  Europeai 
clotlh^s,  return  themselves  as  Kurasians,  and  it  may  hk 
accepted  that  some  benefit  must  be  derived  bv  th< 
individual  in  return  for  the  masking  of  his  nationalitv 
And  it  occasionally  hai)pens  that  purrt-bre<l  natives,  witl 
European  nani<»  and  costume,  successfully  jiass  them 
stdves  off  as  Kurasians,  and  are  placed  on  a  footing  o 
equality  with  them  in  the  matter  of  diet  when  they  an 
in  ])risou,  being  allowed  the  luxury  of  broad,  butter 
C(»fTe(»,  etc.  J 

Thr  ingenious  suggestion  has  \mh\\  made  that,  whei 
native  Christians  [lose  as  Kurasians,  the  name   Munigai 

*  J.  (*aiii,  Ind.  Ant.  V.  1876.  f  Thid. 

I  Madras  Ccntut  Keport,  1901. 


becomea  Morgan,  Ramaswftmi  Ramsaj,  and  Devadasan 
Davidson.  Kquallj  ingenious  is  the  suggestion  that 
ancient  Kgyptian  names  have  their  Hindn  counterparts, 
Rhamessauidiia  becoming  Ramasawmy,  Rama^ea  Rama* 
Chrjses  Krishna,  and  so  forth. 

Native  Christians,  especially  on  the  west  coaat» 
have  Portuguese  names  such  as  Saldhana,  Maacarenhaa, 
Coelho,  Sequeii-a,  etc  ,  derived  from  Portuguoflo  aponsora 
when  their  ancestors  were  baptised  after  conversion. 
Others  take  the  names  of  tlie  priest  wlio  converts 
them  to  Christianity,  e.g.,  D'Monte,  De  Souza,  etc. 
A  telegram  which  was  recently  trausmittud  in  the 
South  CaiKira  district,  "  Albni]iieri]iie,  (aliik  sheris- 
tailar,  on  lcii%'e,  Vaffco  do  Giima  acting  involved  in 
the  arraiigonioiit,"  takes  one  back  several  centuries  in 
Indian  iii.stury. 

"  At  Sadras,"  Barlolomeo  writes,  •  "  there  is  a 
Christian  eongregalion.  Most  of  the  members  are 
natural  children  of  the  Dutcli  and  other  Europeans. 
I  ba|)tisod  there  soint;  new-born  infants  ;  and,  I  was 
inserting  their  nanii'^  in  the  church  register.  I  every- 
where found  in  the  bnok  Pilbo  de  fulano,  Filbo  de 
fulano.  .\s  1  L'ould  not  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
fatlier  sliould  liave  so  many  children,  I  asketl  the 
sexton  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  fulano.  He  replied 
that  it  signified  a  person  whose  name  was  unknown, 
and  that,  wh^n  the  fatlier  of  a  child  could  not  be  with 
euri^dnty  itiscuvoriHl,  they  put  in  the  register  Filbo 
de  I'uhino."' 

■  Tojkg*  to  tho  Eut  lodiea,  1800. 
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Among  the  Syrian  Christians  of  the  west  coast,  old 

and  nev^r  testament  names  have  become  transformed  as 

follows : — 

Ohacko ;  Yacob  =  Jacob. 

Mani  =  Emanuel. 

Yohan  ;  Chona  =  John. 

Thommen  ;  Thommi ;  Thorn  =  Thomas. 

Ghamuel  =  Samuel. 

Cheriyan  =  Zachariah. 

Mathan  ;  Mathai ;  Mathoo  =  Mathew. 

Ghandi  =  Alexander. 

Powlos  =  Paul. 

Philippos  =  Philip. 

Syrian  Christians  take  the  name  of  their  father,  their 
own  name,  and  that  of  their  residence.  Whence  names 
such  as  Edazayhikkal  Mathoo  Philip,  or  Kunnamparam 
Thommen  Chandi  result. 

The  honorific  title  Aiyar,  which  was  formerly  used 
exclusively  as  a  title  by  Briibmans,  has  now  come  to  be 
used  by  every  native  clergyman  working  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  non-conformist  missions  of  Southern  India. 
The  naraf^  which  precedos  the  honorific  title  will  enable 
US  to  discover  whether  the  man  is  a  Christian  or  Hindu. 
Thus,  Yesudian  Aiyar  means  the  Aiyar  who  is  the 
servant  of  Jesus.  * 

It  has  b<M»n  sai<l  that  every  man  in  France  is  now 
Monsieur,  /./•.,  mv  feudal  lord  ;  and  every  man  in  Germany 
Mein  ll(*rr  ;  ;ind  every  man,  in  Knj^land  Mr.  /.<•.,  Master.f 
In  likt^  niann«»r,  the  up-to-date  Paraiyan  bullor  of  Euro* 
poans  has  the  honoritio  title  Avergal  added  as  a  suffix  to 
his  name  on  the  envelojjes  of  letters  addressed  to  him. 


*   Ri'T.  A    Mitrg'ksrhit.     CKriiitiauity  and  Casio,  1 
t  UuriDK  (ioiiM,  Strango  SuiriTmli,  ISW. 
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Thk  convado.  or  custom  in  accordftncy  with  whit'h  the 
father  takes  tfl  bed,  ami  is  dnrtored  when  a  baby  is 
bom.  is  very  widespread,  and  is  described  '  by  .Sir.lohn 
Lubbock  (now  Lord  Avobury)  in  the  sundry  forms, 
which  it  assumes  in  Brazil,  Boni«o,  Greenland,  Spain, 
France,  and  other  countries.  To  iUustrato  the  quaint 
custom,  an  example  from  Ouiaua  will  suffice.  "  On  the 
birth  of  a  child,  the  ancient  Indian  etiqiietl*;  n'quirofl  tiie 
father  to  tafco  to  his  hammock,  where  he  reinams  some 
dayH  as  if  he  were  sick,  and  rocoives  the  congratulations 
au<i  condolence  of  his  friends.  An  instance  of  this 
custom  came  under  my  own  observation,  where  a  man  in 
robust  health  and  excellent  condition,  without  a  single 
bodily  atlraout,  was  lying  in  hia  hammock  in  the  most  pro- 
voking manniT,  and  carefully  and  resiwctfuilj  attended 
by  the  wom-'n,  while  the  mother  of  the  new-bom  infant 
was  cooking,  none  appiueutly  regarding  her."  t 

The  convade  is  referred  to  by  Alberuni  {  (about 
A.U.  1030),  who  .'jays  that,  when  a  child  is  born,  people 
show  parlicnlar  attention  to  the  man,  not  to  the  woman. 
There  is  a  Tamil  proverl)  that,  if  a  Korati  is  brought  to 
bed,  her  husband  takes  the  prescribed  stimulant;  and 
examples  of  the  couvade  iu  JSouthern  India  have  been 
already  recorded.     Thu-",   writing  about  the  Yerokalaa, 

•   OHfrinof  CitiliMtionnnd  Hrimuive  Condilioo  q£  Mmn. 
t  Urelt.     Ii.di«u  TribfS  of  GuiaiiH. 
1  Indim.     Trfibuer.    Oriental  Svriei. 
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the  Rev.  J.  Cain  tells  us  *  that  "  directly  the  woman  feela 
the  birth  pains,  she  informs  her  husband,  who  immediately 
takes  some  of  her  clothes,  pats  them  on,  places  on  hia 
forehead  the  mark  which  the  women  usually  place  on 
theirs,  retires  into  a  dark  room  where  there  is  only  a 
very  dim  lamp,  and  lies  down  on  the  bed,  covering  himself 
up  with  a  long  cloth.  When  the  child  is  born,  it  is 
washed  and  placed  on  the  cot  beside  the  father. 
Assafootida,  jagji^ery  and  other  articles  are  then  given, 
not  to  the  mother,  but  to  the  father.  He  is  not 
allowed  tx)  leave  his  bed,  but  has  everything  netKlful 
brought  to  him." 

Among  the  Kuravars  or  basket-makers  of  Malabar, 
"  as  soon  as  the  pains  of  doliv(Ty  come  upon  a  pregnant 
woman,  she  is  taken  to  an  outlying  sbed,  and  left  alone 
to  live  or  die  as  the  event  may  turn  out.  No  help  ia 
given  to  her  for  twenty-eight  days.  Even  medicines  are 
thrown  to  lu»r  from  a  distance  ;  and  the  only  assistance 
rendered  is  to  place  a  jar  of  warm  wat(»r  close  by  her 
just  before  the  chihl  is  born.  Pollution  from  birth  is 
held  as  wor-^t*  than  that  from  death.  At  the  end  of  the 
twenty-eight  days  the  hut  in  which  she  was  coniined  ia 
burnt  down.  Thi'  father,  too,  is  polluted  for  fourteen 
days,  and,  at  thoendof  that  time,  he  is  purified,  not  like 
other  east«^<;  by  tht^  barber,  but  liy  holy  water  obtained 
from  Hrahmans  at  tfUijdes  or  elsewluTe."  Among  various^ 
othtu"  claf^si's,  it  is  eustoniary  for  the  husband  to  remove 
thr  j)olhitinn  causiMl  by  his  wife's  coutinoment  by  meane 
of  ceremonial  ablution. 

•  Iml.  Aat..  III.,  1874. 
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To  Mr.  G.  Krislina  Rao,  Supenntendeiit  of  Police  in 
the  Shimojja  dintrict  of  Mysore,  I  am  imiebted  for  the 
following  note  on  the  couvafle  as  practised  among  tho 
Koramafl.  *'  Mr.  Hico,  in  the  Mysore  Gazetteer,  says  that 
amoa^  the  Komvars  it  is  said  that,  wbon  a  woman  is 
confine'!,  her  husband  takes  meiiicino  fur  hue.  At  the 
iu3taocH  of  the  British  Kesideut  I  made  euqaiiie^,  and 
learned  t)iai  the  Kukke  (basket- making)  Korumaii,  living 
at  Gopalii  village  near  ShimogH,  had  thitj  custom  among 
them.  The  husband  learns  from  his  wife  the  probable 
time  of  ber  confinement,  and  keeps  at  home  awaiting  the 
delivery.  As  soon  as  she  is  confined,  he  goes  to  bed  for 
thrct'  davs,  and  taki-s  mediciiir  consisting  of  chicken  arid 
mutton  broth  spiced  witli  ginger,  pepper,  onions,  garlic, 
etc.  ilf-  drinks  arrack,  uiid  cats  as  good  food  as  he  can 
afford,  while  hid  wife  is  given  l)oiled  rice  with  a  very  small 
(juautity  of  sail,  for  f*^ar  that  a  larger  quantity  may  induce 
thirst.  There  is  ^<.-iieraUy  u  Koramar  midwife  to  help 
tho  wife,  and  the  hiisband  does  nothing  but  eat,  drink, 
and  tilecji.  Tho  clothes  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the 
midwife  are  fri^'''u  to  a  washerman  to  be  washed  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  the  persons  themselves  have  a  waah. 
After  this  puriticatinn  the  family  gives  i4  dinner  to  the 
caste-people,  wliieh  tinish-s  the  ceremonial  connected 
with  vliiid-birtli.  One  of  the  men  examined  by  me, 
wlnt  wa.s  more  intelligent  than  the  rest,  explained  that 
the  man's  life  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  woman, 
and  that  the  husband,  being  a  more  important  factor  in 
the  birth  of  the  child  than  the  wife,  deserves  to  be 
better  looked  after." 
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The  following  legend  is  current  among  the  Koramafi 
to  explain  the  practice  of  the  coavade  among  them.  On< 
day  a  donkey,  belonging  to  a  Korama  camp  pitche< 
outside  a  village,  wandered  into  a  Brahman's  field,  aiu 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  crop.  The  Brahmai 
was  naturally  angry,  and  ordered  bis  coolies  to  pull  dowi 
the  hut  of  the  owner  of  the  donkey.  The  Korama 
out  ting  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Brahman,  for  want  oi 
a  better  excuse,  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  what  hii 
animal  was  doing,  as  at  the  time  he  was  taking  medicini 
for  his  wife,  and  could  not  look  after  it.  It  is  suggested 
in  the  Mysore  Census  Report,  1901,  that  the  practice  oi 
the  couvade  has  either  long  ceased  to  exist,  or  is  a  men 
myth  based  upon  a  proverb  evolved  out  of  a  Brfihmau'f 
gullibility  in  accepting  the  pleathnt  a  Korama  was  eating 
medicine  because  his  wife  was  in  childbed,  as  a  oonclnaivc 
proof  of  an  alibi  on  his  beiialT. 

It  is  notod  by  the  Rev.  S.  Mateer  *  that,  after  the 
confinement  of  a  Paraiyan  woman  in  Travancore,  the 
husband  is  starved  for  seven  days,  eating  no  cooked 
rice  or  other  food,  only  roots  and  fruits ;  and  drinking 
only  arrack  or  toddy. 

Possibly,  as  suggested  by  Reclus,  the  following 
Toda  custom,  described  by  .Marshall,  t  is  a  survival  of  the 
couvade.  After  the  child  is  born,  the  mother  is  removed 
to  a  shed,  whicti  has  been  erected  in  some  seauestereci 
spot,  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  event.  Thert 
sh«»  romaius  till  the  next  new  moon,  and,  for  a  monti) 
aft<T  her  return  honiC)  she  appears  to  have  the  house  ic 


•  Joarn.  R^^.  At.  800.  XVI.        t  l*hrt>Bologifi amoBff  Iha  TodM.  ISTS, 
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herself,  her  husband  remaining  indebted  to  friends  for 
shelter  meanwhile. 

The  Nayadis  of  the  Cochin  State  erect  a  special  small 
hut,  to  which  the  woman  retires  when  taken  in  labour. 
She  lA  attended  to  by  various  female  relations,  and  her 
husband  all  the  while  goes  on  shampooing  his  own 
abdomen,  and  praying  to  the  mountain  god?  For  tbc  safe 
delivery  of  his  wife.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  he 
offers  thanks  to  them  for  "  having  got  the  child  out."  • 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  confirmation  of  the 
practice  of  the  couvade  as  recorded  by  Professor  Tylor.f 
"The  account,"  he  writes,  "for  which  I  have  to  thank 
Mr,  F.  .M.  Jfonings,  dogrribes  it  ns  nsniil  amouj;  natives 
of  the  higher  castes  about  Madras,  Seringapatam,  and 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  stated  that  a  man,  at  the 
birth  of  his  lirst  son  or  daughtor  by  the  chief  wife,  or  for 
any  son  aftfrwards,  will  retire  to  bed  for  a  lunar  month, 
living  jtiiucipally  on  a  rice  diet,  abstaining  from  exciting 
food,  and  from  smoking.  At  thu  end  of  the  month  he 
bathes,  puts  ou  a  fresh  dress,  and  gives  his  friencs  a 
feast."  The  evidence  oil  which  this  account  was  ba-^ed 
was  tliat  of  a  nurse  born  of  Knglish  parents  in  India. 
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EARTH-EATING. 


The  practice  of  eatinjy  eartli  is  widespread  in  man 
i^ountries,  and  at  Zanzibar  there  is  a  disease  callei 
aafnra  induced  thereby.  It  is  on  record  that  "  th( 
BikaneoH  of  India  eat  a  kind  of  unctuous  claj,  an^ 
Cutcheo  ladies  are  said  to  eat  it,  as  in  some  other  portion 
of  the  globe — Carintliia  for  example — the  ladies  ea 
arsenical  earth,  because  thev  fancy  it  improves  theii 
complexions."  * 

From  Mr.  T.  11.  Welchrnan  I  received  a  sample  o 
clay,  which  is  oaten  by  the  coolies,  chiefly  female:*,  oi 
the  C^ochin  hills.  '*  Th«»y  roast  it,"  ho  writes,  **  and  ea 
it  in  large  quantities,  about  1  or  1 1  lbs.  They  seem  U 
bo  ashamed  of  the  habit,  and,  if  other  people  see  then 
eating  it,  try  to  hide  it.  After  about  twelve  monthi 
tlioy  swell  up,  especially  the  face  and  abdomen,  an( 
refuse  all  other  focxl,  drinking  onl}'  water.  Kventuallj 
they  die.  1  am  told  that,  to  stf)p  the  practice,  the  native: 
administer  eastor-oil  to  the  earth-eaters,  but  this  doe* 
not  prevent  tliem  from  eating  more,  if  they  can  gi»t  i\u 
cliance.  I  hav(»  known  several  eases  of  <leath  from  thL 
cause."  A  corri^spondont  writes  as  follows  from  Mysore 
"The  habit  of  earth-eating  appears  to  be  common  will 
till*  women  of  this  pn»vinee,  and  the  adjacent  talQl 
of  K(»lleg:il,  but  t>nly  wluui  they  are  in  a  certain  stagi 
of  pregnancy.      It  is  only  a  certain  kind  of  clay  that  u 
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eatou,  either  raw  or  baked.  The  latter  process  is  aaid 
to  give  it  a  peculiar  smell  or  flavour.  I  saw  large  quanti- 
ties  of  this  baked  clay  Hold  in  the  bHzitrs  of  Nunjoni^Sd, 
and  made  wide  eiiiiuirios  from  women  who  were  iu  the 
habit  of  eating  this  clay  it.'*  to  any  ill  effectH  from  tiie 
habit,  Kiid  was  invariftbly  informed  that  they  experience 
none  whiitever."  Another  correspondent  writ«s  :  "  I  have 
known  ouraeroua  instances  of  Mysoveans,  reputed  lo  be 
itddicted  t^  earth-oat  iiig,  and  of  both  sexes,  while  the 
habit  once  contracted  by  women  i^l  rarely,  if  ever,  aban- 
doned by  thftn,  and  is  invariiibly  foIlow<>d  by  fatal 
results.  It  is  usually  an  eayy  matter  to  identify  a  con- 
firmed clay  or  cart-h -enter,  nn  their  appearance  siiggoatH 
ihiit  tlicy  arc  suH'ering  from  [lernicious  aniemia,  the  face 
being  iinTijiliinilly  swnllen  oi'  puffed  and  the  abdomen 
iliniended.  while  the  limbs  are  slirunk  except  at  the  joints, 
wliii'Ii  (ippnar  enlarged,  and  are  -<aid  to  be  painful.  The 
partiei.Iar  kind  of  niniiiin,  or  parth.  for  which  such  an 
unnatural  cravinCT  is  crratified,  is  apparently  to  be  found 
iu  every  part  nf  the  Wyuiid  that  I  have  seen  or  resided 
in."  Mr.  (i.  ll'imilly.  wlio  has  a  tea-estate  near  Meppadi, 
H'yiiad,  informs  me  that  he  has  liad  several  deaths  on 
ibe  esiat<>  of  dropsical  women  who  were  mud-eaters, 
and  that  he  has  been  told  there  are  others,  who  have 
taken  to  the  habit  because  they  have  struck  a  aiugularlT 
luscious  stratum  of  mud.  They  begin  by  eating  it  in 
secret,  ami,  having  once  contracted  the  habit,  cannot 
luavo  otT.  MfMi  very  rarely  eat  it,  and  the  jungle  tribes 
hardly  ever.  It  is  almost  entirely  Canarese  women  and 
children,  and  Coimbatore  Tamils  who  indulge. 
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In  a  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
(1905),  Messrs.  D.  Hooper  and  H.  H,  Mann  state  thai 
*'  in  Mysore  and  many  of  the  districts  in  Madras  the 
habit  is  common.  In  the  bazaars  of  Madras  and  Banga- 
lore specially  prepared  clay  is  sold  for  consumption. 
Lower  classes  of  Tamils,  and  Badagas,  chiefly  women, 
eat  earth  on  the  Nilgiris.  Muhamniadans,  or  better  class 
Tamils  an;  not  known  to  practise  the  custom.  In 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  earth-eaters  are  found  largely 
among  th<'  imported  labour  on  the  tea  estates.  The 
co()li(»s  are  Tamil-speaking  people  from  Tinnevellj, 
Tricliinopoly,  and  Nagercoil.  The  Kanis  or  hill  tribesmet 
have  not  been  observed  to  eat  earth,  and  the  Malajftlie 
or  natives  of  Travancore  only  occasionally  indulge. 
AVomon,  girls,  and  even  crawling  children  contract  th€ 
habit.  In  one  estate  in  Travancore,  the  Medical  Officei 
reports  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  children  art 
earth-eaters,  men,  as  a  ruh»,  are  not  known  to  indulge.** 


BOOMEKANO. 


WKlTlN(i  coucerning  thb  im[.iiemL'Qt,  Mr.  tSavile  Kent 
states  *  that  "  according  to  Mr.  Balfour  two  forma  of  this 
weapon  are  peculiar  to  India.  One  of  these,  of  a  simple 
curved  sbape  and  made  of  wow),  Li  possessed  bjr  the  Koli 
tribes  of  Quzerat.  A  second  Indian  form  bolongs  to  the 
Maravars  of  Madura,  and  dilfen^  in  shape  from  both  the 
above  and  the  Australian  type.  The  cont-our  of  this 
MaraTan  boomerang  is  almost  creiicentic,  perfectly  Sat, 
but  much  broader  at  the  mon' rcnintc  or  diata!  extremitv 
of  the  iii^triimerit  as  hvld  in  tiitt  hand.  The  narrower 
proximal  or  handle  t.'u<l  is,  moreover,  fashioned  into  the 
form  of  a  co  u  veil  ion  tlv  prehensile  knob,  which  is  nsually 
roughly  carved.  Although  oommonly  made  of  wood,  it 
is  not  iinfrt'(|U(.Mitlv  const ruct«d  of  steel,  or  even  of  ivory. 
This  desrri[itioii  of  booniernng  has  been  proved  by 
(^ii-nt-ral  Pitt  Kivprs  (o  belong  to  the  category  of  those 
wea[>ons  which  will  return  to  tht>  thrower  when  dexter- 
ously manipulnti'd.  From  tlie  multiplicity  of  evidence 
rcioniol  (ancirTil  Kiryptiaus,  Africa,  Arizona,  New 
.Mi'xico,  and  Ktrnscan  vases)  the  boomei-ajig  most  evi- 
dt'utly  Iv  regarded  as  a  wea|)on  ihat  did  not  originate 
adventiticnuly  with  the  Australian  aborigines,  or  at  any 
iiil''  upon  Australian  soil,  but  was  in  all  probability 
lirouj,'ht  ihtr-f  with  the  earliest  immigmnts  from  the 
Aaiatic  continent.''       The    South    Indian    boomerangs, 
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Professor  E.  C.  Stirling  informs  me,  **  lack  the  blade-like 
flatness  and  the  spiral  twisty  which  are  always  characten 
of  the  trne  Australian  returning  boomerang.  The 
majority  of  boomerangs  in  Australia  are  not  intended  to 
return,  and  indeed  it  is  now  difficult  to  get  the  retaming 
form.'* 

In  Egerton's  '  Indian  and  Oriental  Armour '  boome* 
rangs  (katariya)  used  by  the  Kols  of  Guzerat  for  throwing 
at  hares,  wild  boars,  and  other  animals,  are  described  and 
figured.  "  These"  Colonel  Lane  Fox  says  *' conform  to 
the  natural  curvature  of  the  wood  like  the  Australia 
boomerang,  which  they  resemble  inform."  The  Guseimt 
boomerang  figured  bj*  Egerton  resembles  in  shape  that 
which  is  used  by  the  Kalians  and  Maravans  of  Southern 
India,  which  arc*  (lescribe<i  by  him,  under  the  name  of 
katari,  as  used  by  robbt»rs  in  Tinnevelly. 

**  Boomerangs/'  Dr.  d.  Oppert  writes,*  "are  naed 
by  the  Tamil  Maravans  and  Kalhius  when  hunting  deer. 
Thn  Madras  museum  collection  contains  three  (two  ivory, 
<me  woodon)  from  the  Tanjore  armour}",  (plate  XXXVII). 
In  the  arsenal  of  the  Pudukkottai  Haja  a  stock  of  wooden 
boomerangs  is  always  kept.  Their  name  in  Tamil  is 
valai  tadi  (bout  stick).  WIumi  thrown,  a  whirling  motion 
is  imparted  to  the  weapon,  which  causes  it  to  return  to 
the  place  from  which  it  was  thrown.  The  natives  are 
well  ac(|uainted  with  this  peculiar  fact."  The  Dewin  of 
I'udukkotai  writes  to  me  as  lollows.  '*  The  valari  (or  valai 
tadi)  is  a  short  weapon,  generally  made  of  some  hard- 
grained  wood  (vadathala,   etc.).     It    is  also  wmetimes 

*  MnHnm  Juiim.  Lit.  Scivnrt,  Vol.  XXV. 


made  of  iron.  It  is  orescent -shaped,  one  end  being 
Iieavier  than  the  other,  and  the  outer  m\gv  is  sharpened. 
Men  trained  in  th«  use  of  the  weapon  hold  it  by  the 
lighter  end,  whirl  it  a  few  timo-i  over  their  sboiililfra  (o 
give  it  impetus,  and  then  hurl  it  with  groat  force  against 
the  object  aimed  at.  It  is  said  that  there  were  experts 
in  the  art.  of  throwinir  the  valari,  who  conld  atone  stroke 
despatch  small  game,  and  even  man.  No  such  experts 
lire  now  forthcoming  in  the  State,  though  the  instrumont 
i«  reported  tn  be  occasionally  employed  in  hunting  hares, 
jongle  fowl,  etc.  It-?  days,  however,  must  be  counted  as 
past.  Tradition  »itatea  that  the  Instrument  ployed  a  , 
ronsiderablp  part  in  the  I'oligar  war-inf  thp  la^tcpiitury^ 
But  it  iidw  reiiose?!  ]ieacefully  in  the  honsehohis  of  the 
descendants  of  the  rinie  Kidlati  anil  Maravan  warriors, 
who  plied  it  with  sueli  deadly  effect  in  the  hiat  centnry, 
pi-e^crvrd  iis  a  sacred  relic  of  a  chivaliic  past  along  with 
iither  nlil  faiiiib'  we;i[ions  in  thi  ir  puja  room,  brought  out 
and  »icmped  ;iud  cleaned  on  occiisioiis  like  the  Ayudha- 
prtja  dav  (wlirii  wor-;lii|)  is  paid  ro  weapons  and  imple- 
iiK'nts  (if  iiidnslry.)  and  restored  to  its  place  of  rest 
immediately  aflt-rwards." 

To  Mr.  K.  Biuce  I'oole  1  am  indebted  for  the  follov^ing 
note  on  till-  use  of  the  boomerang  in  the  Madura 
ilisri'icl.  "  A  ver\  favourite  weapon  of  the  Madura 
cinintrv  is  a  kind  "f  curved  throwing-atick,  having  a 
ireneral  likem'ss  lo  th.-  boomerang  of  the  Australian 
aborigines.  1  havein  my  collection  two  of  these  Maravar 
wo;ipori3  obtained  from  near  Sivaganga.  The  larger 
mea9nrea24^"  alongthe  outer  curve,  and  the  chord  of  the 
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arc  17^".  At  the  handle  end  is  a  rather  ovate  knob  2] 
long  and  1^"  in  its  maximum  thickness.  The  thinnest 
and  smallest  part  of  the  weapon  is  just  beyond  the  knob, 
and  measures  f^"  in  diameter  by  l^'  in  width.  From 
that  point  onwards  its  width  increases  very  gradually 
to  the  distal  end,  where  it  measures  2^"  across,  and  is 
squarely  truncat^^d.  The  lateral  diameter  is  greatest 
three  or  four  inches  before  the  truncated  end,  where  it 
measures  1".  My  second  sjjecimen  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  above,  and  is  also  rather  less  curved.  Both  are  made 
of  hard  heavy  wood,  dark  reddish  brown  in  colour  as  soeu 
through  the  varnish  covering  the  surface.  The  wood  is 
said  to  be  tamarind  root.  The  workmanship  is  rather 
rude.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  boomerangp?* 
in  use  near  Sivaganc^a  in  March  1883.  In  the  morning  I 
came  aoros;^  many  partieR^,  small  and  large,  of  men  and 
IrifT  boys  who  were  out  han?-liuntin«>  with  a  few  dog8. 
The  {parties  strajrprled  ovtM*  thejf round,  which  was  s|«irsely 
covered  with  low  scrub  jungle.  And,  whenever  an  unlucky 
hare  started  out  ni»ar  enough  to  the  hunters,  it  was 
gref'ted  with  a  volh'V  of  the  boomerangs,  so  strongly  and 
dt'xterousiy  t)u*own  that  poor  puss  had  little  chance  of 
esrapf.  T  saw  several  knocked  out  of  time.  On  making 
enquiries  as  to  these  hunting  parties,  I  was  told  that  they 
\vrn»  in  observance  of  a  st.»mi-religious  duty,  in  which 
every  Maravar  male,  not  untittod  by  age  or  ill-health,  ia 
bound  to  participate  on  a  particular  ilay  in  the  year. 
I  had  iwvtT  before  iM»me  across  such  shikar  (hunting) 
parties  armed  with  boomf»rangs.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen 
(hes«*  wt>apons  used  in  other  |>arts  of  the  peninsula,  though 


I  have.  Id  various  other  places,  come  across  small  parties 
furnished  with  sliort,  straight  throwing-fttiokn  Uflpd  to 
drive  bares  iutu  hedged  avi3uues  leading  up  to  uot«. 
Whether  a  dexterous  Maravar  thrower  could  make  his 
weapon  return  t^  him  I  could  not  find  out.  ('ortaiul^  iu 
none  of  the  throws  obsei'Vud  by  mv  was  any  tendency  to 
a  return  perceptible.  Hut  for  simple  straight  shots  these 
booraerapgs  auswei'  nduiirably." 

The  »tory  goe^  that  some  Kalians,  belou.ging  to  tha 
Volla  (Vala?)  Nadu  near  Coujpeveram  came  down  south 
with  n  number  of  dogs  on  a  grand  hunting  expt-ditiou, 
armed  with  th(<ir  peculiar  weapoud,  pikes,  bluilgeona, 
and  buonieraugs.  Soraewhi-n-  in  the  neighltourhooil  of 
.Mulur,  whilni  tlmy  were  enga^fil  in  thtjir  sport,  they 
observed  a  pt-acock  showing  light  to  one  of  tlieir  dogs, 
and,  thinking  tliat  tht'country  must  be  a  fortunate  one, 
und  f;ivoural>U/  to  bodily  strength  and  courage,  they 
liotorniined  to  seliie  in  it*  At  a  Knlhui  marriage  the 
bi-ide  ami  bridej^i-oorn  go  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  where 
boomt'ran^^  arc  exchanged  and  a  fea^t  is  held.t  This 
custom  appears  to  be  fant  becoming  a  tradition.  But 
tlierc  is  a  common  saying  still  current  "  send  the 
boomerang  (valari  or  valai-tadi),  and  bring  the  bride." 
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STEEL-YARDS,   CLEPSYDRAS,   KNUCKLE- 
DUSTERS,  COCK-SPURS,  TALLIES, 

DRY  CUPPING. 

TiiR  takkukol  (wei<2^hing  rod)  is  used  iu  the  Madras 
bazars  for  weicrhiug  small  (|uantities  of  vosretables, 
tamarinds,  salt-fish,  cotton,  etc.,  by  shop-keepers,  and 
by  hawkers  who  carry  their  goods  for  sale  from  door  to 
door.  Hut  it  is  rapidly  being  replaced  bv  English  .scales. 
It  is  practically  a  roujrh  form  of  the  Danish  steel-jrard. 
The  beam  consi^^ts  of  a  bar  of  hard  wood,  '•.//.,  rosewooil 
(Dallff'rf/la  lufl folia)  or  tamarind,  llJ"  lonp,  and  tai^eriu^ 
from  1  .V'  to  1"  in  diameter.  The  scale-pan  is  n  shallow 
cane  basket,  9J  inches  across,  suspended  by  four  strings 
from  a  point  near  the  thin  end  of  the  l>ar.  The  fulcrum 
is  simply  a  loop  of  string,  which  can  he  slid  along  the 
bar.  The  graduations  arc  rough  not'Ches  cut  in  the  bar, 
and  are  not  numbered,  but,  as  there  are  only  seven  of 
them  including  the  zero  mark,  they  are  probably  well 
known  to  both  purchaser  and  seller.  The  notches  denote 
5,  10,  15,  20,  30  and  40  palams,  so  that  the  machine  cau 
be  used  for  weighing  up  to  about  3  lb.  (1  palam  ^^  1  {  oa.)- 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  that  the  machine 
is  not  a  very  accurate  one,  but  it  is  doubtless  accurate 
enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

In  Malabar  there  is  used  for  weighing  an  instrument 
fashioned  on  the  principle  of  the  Danish  steel-jard.  The 
yard,  which  is  made  of  a  hard  wood,  is  about  4  feet  long. 
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and  tapers  from  about  1^  inch  iu  the  miiidle  to  f  inch 
at  the  ends.  It  u  tiuiahod  off  at  the  heavy  eod  with  a 
loaded  brass  fiDial  simply  ornnmeoted  with  coaceutric 
riugs,  and  the  hook  pud  t«rmiiiato9  iu  a  piece  of  orua- 
raeotAl  brass  work,  rosombliug  the  crook  of  a  bishop's 
}>astoral  fltalT.  The  aliding  fulcrum  bi  simply  a  loop  of 
coir  (cocoanut  fibre)  string.  The  gradaation  marks, 
which  are  not  numbered,  are  i^mall  brasH  pint)  let  into 
the  nppcr  aurfacw  of  the  yitrd  along  the  middle  Une,  and 
flush  with  it.  The  principal  ijfradiiationa  are  each  made 
of  five  pina  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  Hmall  cross,  and 
single  pins  serve  for  the  iutermediat,«  graduations.  Corre- 
sponding  to  ea''h  j^raduation  mark  on  tlie  npper  surface 
uf  thf  yard  tlnMo  is  a  pair  of  brass  pins  on  the  middle 
liiit'  of  L-atli  side,  the  pins  of  oaoh  pair  being  at  a  distunce 
iipiirt  just  sutticicut  to  allow  tho  string  of  the  loop  to  lie 
Ix'twctMi  tliL'iri.  Tht)  oliject  of  these  pins  is  to  ensure 
that,  wlini  the  instrument  is  in  use,  the  loop  may  be 
aceiiralely  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the  graduation 
mark.  Tho  unit  of  weight  employed  is  the  palam  of 
about  It  tolas,  and  tho  instrument  is  graduated  from 
1  lo  1"0  piilunis  (about  S.'i  lb.).  The  last  three  gradua- 
tions, representing  80,  90.  and  100  palaras,  come  upon 
the  lirass-werk,  an<i  are  markod  by  notches  instead 
of  pins.  The  graduation  corresponding  to  100  tolas  haa 
in  aiidiiiiJTi  ;i  brass  point  about  ^  inch  long,  resembling 
the  ton>:u.'  ot  a  small  balance.  Tho  whole  instrument  is 
eniauiental  in  design,  iind  for  a  weighing  machine  of 
this  class  is  fairly  aeeurate,  the  sensibility  being  large  on 
acc^>uiu  of  tho  considerable    length  of  the  yard.     In  a 
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more  simple  form  of  weighing  beam,  used  by  natiye 
physicians  and  druggists  in  Malabar,  the  bar  is  divided 
into  kazhinchi  (approximately  tolas)  and  fractions 
thereof,  and  the  pan  is  made  of  cocoanut  shell. 

For  this  account  of  weighing  beams  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  Mr.  E.  W.  Middleinast.  The  note  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  (juotation  from  *  Indo-Anglian  Lit- 
erature '  which  refers  to  an  examination  answer  to 
the  question,  Graduate  the  Danish  steel-yard.  "  This 
question  is  a  downright  violation  of  the  laws  of  God, 
since  we  are  not  coolies  neither  petty  shop-keepers  thai 
we  will  graduate  a  Danish  steeUyeird."  Advantage  was 
taken  by  the  candidate  of  his  high  caste  to  cover  hi^ 
ignorance  by  assumed  indignation. 

Ci*ysi/(Iras. — The  Madras  museum  possesses  several 
specimens  of  a  primitive  form  of  horologe,  or  water-clock, 
which  is  thus  referred  toby  Picart.*  "The  inhabitants 
of  Mogul,"  he  writes,  **  measure  time  by  a  water-clock, 
which,  however,  is  very  different  from  our  clepsydras  or 
hour-jrlass.  The  clepsydiu  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mo<^ul  is  in  their  language  ealU'd  gari  or  gadii,  and  has 
not  soniudi  woik  iu  it,  hut  tlun  it  requires  more  attend- 
ance, a  man  beint;  ohligM  to  watch  it  continually.  Tis 
a  bason  fillM  witli  water,  hi  which  they  put  a  little 
co[)j)er  di>h  with  a  \erv  small  hole  in  its  bottom.  The 
water  «'uni«'s  by  in^'usihlc  th'gn  cs  into  this  dish,  which 
when  t'tilK  :in  I  tliat  the  water  eontaineil  in  it  begins  to 
mix   it-ril'  wmIl   that    in  tlu*  bayuii,  it  then  sinks  lo  the 

*  U>>li^i«i'i'«  <  •'■••III  Miif't   :iii>l  <^l-tnl||4  iif  thi' «ovoral  KfttioDft  uf  th«»  World 
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bottom.  The  time  which  it  taken  tip  in  tilling  is  by  thern 
called  a  gari,  which,  Jiccording  to  tlienbaervatioii  I  haw 
made,  amoimtH  to  twenty-two  minutes  thirty  sucondB 
of  time;  so  that,  when  the  day  is  uxaclly  twelve  hours 
in  length,  t-ach  part  contains  eight  garios,  that  is  180 
minutt^s,  or  three  hours.  As  the  liaya  ahorteii,  there  are 
lv8t)  garies  in  each  pnrt  of  the  d&y,  aiid  more  in  tliuse  of 
the  night;  fur  we  aro  always  to  add  to  Iho  one  what  we 
subtract  from  the  other,  becaasu  the  night  and  day 
together  must  regularly  consist  of  64  garies,  that  is 
l,iH)  minutes,  or  2-k  hours.  Au  soon  as  ouu  gari  is 
ended,  the  person  who  wutchus  ihu  clock  ittriiioa  aa 
many  blows  upon  a  copper  table  iis  there  are  garies 
pas,sed  ;  iiftor  which  ho  strikes  others  to  show  the  part, 
whetlier  of  tlie  day  or  uij,'ht." 

In  Nopal  tlie  iiipasiirfmcut  of  time  \n  regulated  in  the 
same  manniT.  Ivieh  tiTMc  the  vessel  sinks,  a  gong  is 
struck,  in  progressive  iiunibei-s  from  dawn  to  uoou.  After 
noon,  tlif  tirsi  phari  struck  indicates  the  number  of 
gharis  which  rcn.ain  of  the  day  till  sunset.  Day  is 
considored  to  bet^in  when  the  tiles  on  a  house  can  be 
louuted,  or  when  the  haii-s  on  the  back  of  a  man's  hand 
eau  be  liiseerned  against  the  sky.* 

In  Hiii-ma  also  a  copper  time-measurer,  or  nayi,  was 
nsrd.  "  As  each  nayi  was  measured  off,  a  gong  was 
lieateii,  ami  at  every  thiril  hour  the  threat  drum-shaped 
poug  Wits  Sun Ti' led  from  tlie  pahoziii  or  timekeeper'H 
tower  within   the  inner  preeiucts  of  the  royal  palace  at 
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the  eastern  gate.  From  the  paho  the  beats  were 
repealed  ou  large  bells  by  all  the  guards  throughout  the 
palace.  To  ensure  atteution  to  this  matter  in  the  olden 
dajSy  the  timekeeper  could  be  carried  off  and  sold  in  the 
public  market,  if  he  were  negligent  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  being  then  forced  to  pay  a  fine  in  the  shape  of 


ransom,"  * 


In  his  account  of  the  o])erations  of  the  Maratha  army 
against  Tipu  Sultan,  Moor  informs  us  t  that  "  the 
manner  of  measuring  time  in  Chittledroogaud  other  forts 
is  somewhat  curious.  It  may  be  called  a  hydrostatic 
measure,  being  a  small  cup  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom, 
floated  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  and,  when  a  certain  quan« 
tity  of  water  is  received  into  the  cup,  from  its  gravity  it 
sinks,  and  points  out  the  expiration  of  a  particular 
portion  of  time.  The  water  being  kept  unruffled,  this 
may  perhaps  be  a  very  accurate  method  of  measuring 
time,  as  it  is  evident  no  other  nicety  is  require<l  but 
exactness  in  the  hole  of  the  cup,  whicli  may  be  easily 
determined.  At  each  gurry,  or  half  hour,  the  oup  sinks, 
and  tlie  sentinel  who  has  charge  of  the  time  measurer 
strikes  theiinnil>er  upon  a  <^^>ng,  and,  emptying  the  cup, 
immediately  sets  it  afloat.  At  the  p'haurs,  that  is  to 
say  at  three,  six,  nine,  antl  twelve  oVlock,  he  makes  a 
clatttM'i?!'/  <>"  thc»  L^oiiLT,  and  betrins  gurries  again,  similar 
to  thtj  bells  on  shipboanl." 

I  ifatlier  from  *  Asiatick  ltest»arches '  (1798)  that  the 
honr-cup  or   kutnn^H  was  adjusted  astronomically  by  an 

*    itTirtnn  i.iniiT  liritinh  Kulr,  uiid  U^Nm*.     .1.  Niibi*t,  1901i 
t  Narrntivr  of  I.iMlc'i  DotHchmcnt,  17m. 
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astrolabe,  aud  that  tlio  cups  were  now  aud  then  "very 
acieotificallj  marked  iq  Sanscrit  characters,  and  may 
havu  their  uses  for  the  mora  ditfioalt  and  abflfcroae 
ojwratione  ot  the  mathematician  r>r  Bstrologer.  .  .  Six 
or  ('ight  pooplw  are  requirod  to  attend  thf?  ostoblishment 
of  a  ghuroe,  four  througli  the  day  and  hh  many  at  night, 
so  that  none  but  wealthy  mon  or  ^randi^cs  can  afford  to 
support  one  ;  which  is  coovenieut  enoof^h  for  tlio  other 
inhabitants,  w)m  would  have  nothing  of  this  sort  to 
coni!iuU,  as  (those  being  excepted  which  are  attached 
to  their  ariniua),  1  imagine  there  are  no  other  pablio 
(ghnrees^  clocks  in  all  India-" 

Tiiis  form  of  tlme-measnror,  made  of  a  half  cocoanut 
ur  ciiiipiT,  is  stil!  in  hmo  ;nimug  uati/e  physicians,  astrol- 
OL,'!'!'.-*,  ami  uihers  iti  Malabar.  A  cup  of  tliis  nature  was 
cmpli'ved  in  ihi-  Civil  Couri  at  Miuigalore  in  18S2,  a  peon 
beinif  posti'd  in  cliari^e  of  it,  and  boatiiii^  on  a  gong  the 
uiimiior  ot  Lradis  every  time  that  it  sank.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  usod  dti  the  occasion  'if  marriaj^e  among  the 
higher  Hindu  castes.  The  Hralim;in  priest  brings  the 
(;iip.  and  placi's  the  bridegroom  in  charge  of  it.  It  is  the 
duty  ut'  iln'  latttT  to  count  the  gadis  until  the  time  fixed 
fiir  Ills  .^ntrauc  into  the  wodding-lioolh.  Theapparatus 
is  iio\v;iilay  often  rephiced  by  a  clock  or  watch,  but  the 
offici:iting  priest  insists  on  producing  the  cup,  as  he 
ri'C'ives  liis  fee  for  so  doing. 

Till'  nil '1  hod  of  computing  time  by  means  of  a  water- 
clock,  on  whicii  tlie  gadiya,  or  niizhigai  (2+  minutes)  and 
jrirri  or  jAm;im  (7  gadiya.s)  are  indicated  by  nicks  on 
the   mside  of  the  cup,   is   etdl  in    vogue  at  the  huzur 
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otfice    and    temple  at     Venkatagiri.      The    cup    is    in 
charore  of  a  sepoy,  who  keeps  the  time,  and  makes  it 
known  to  the  public  by  beating  a  gong  at  the  end  of 
each    gadiya    or    jam.     To    compensate    for    seasonal 
variations  of  day  and  night,  correction  is  made    in  the 
leui^th  of  the  periods.     The  hole  in  the  cup,   after  it 
has  been  in  use  for  some  time,  becomes  dilated,  and  to 
correct  the  error,  it  i.s  contracted  by  beating  the  cup  with 
a  bitinner.     A  stiindard   cup  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  tne  watc^r-clock.     The  compubition  of  time  is 
reckoned  by  means  of  an  hour-glass  in  some  Brahman 
(especially  Madhva)  mutts.     Mr.  Percy  Brown  writes  to 
me  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Kipling  introduced  the  water-clock  for 
use  by  the  Police  at  the   Lahore  Museum,  as  the  clock 
was  always  getting  out  of  order.     The  bowl  is  a  copper 
one,  floated  in   an  earthen   bowl,  and  takes   an   hour  to 
sink.     It  is  in  charge  of  the  policeman  on  duty,   who 
strikes  a  gonjr  earh  time  that  it  sinks.     Water-clocks 
are  in   use  in  many  places    in  the    Punjab,  and  nearly 
always  in  connection  with  native  sentry  work. 

Knuckle-dusters  have  for  more  than  a  century  bct^n 
used  by  a  Telugu  caste  of  professional  wrestlers  and 
gymnasts,  called  J(»tti.  The  Jettis  in  Mysore  are  said 
to  have  been  sometimes  employed  as  executioners, 
and  to  have  despatched  their  victim  by  a  twist  of 
tlio  neck.  *  Thus,  in  the  last  cam)iaign  against 
Tipu  Sultan,  (ieneral  Matthews  had  his  head  wrung  from 
his   l)ody   by  the  "  tiger  fangs  of  the  Jetties,  a  set  of 

*  Uico,  Mjftnro  anti  Cnurg  Gaiett«er. 
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elaveg  trained  up  fco  gratify  their  master  with  their 
infernal  species  of  dexterity.  "•  They  are  stiH  considered 
skilfal  in  setting  dislocated  joints.  In  a  note  regarding 
them  in  the  last  century,  Wilka  writes  a«  follows  .t 
"  These  persons  conatituto  a  distinct  caste,  trained  from 
their  infancy  in  daily  exercises  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibition? ;  and  perhaps  the  whole  world  docs  not 
produce  more  perfect  forms  than  those  which  are  exhi- 
bited at  these  interesting,  but  cruel  sporta.  The  com- 
batants, clad  in  a  single  garment  of  light  orange-colourRd 
drawers  extending  half  way  down  the  thigh,  have  their 
right  arm  famished  with  a  weapon,  which,  for  wEwt  of  a 
more  iippropriate  term,  wp  slinii  name  a  ca'Stus,  although 
dilfurrnt  from  the  lioman  instrunionts  of  tliat  njime.  It 
is  com|)osod  of  buffalo  horn,  fitted  to  the  hiind,  and 
])oiiited  with  four  knobs,  resembling  very  sharp  knuckles, 
anil  (■ori-espondiiig  to  their  situation,  with  a  fifth  of 
greater  prumlnence  at  the  end  nojirest  the  little  finger, 
ami  ;it  ri^'ht  iiriijieH  with  the  other  four.  This  instrument, 
pro|»erly  placd,  would  cuiible  a  m;iu  of  ordinary  strength 
to  ele;iv('  o|ieu  the  he;id  nf  his  a«lvi}rsary  at  a  blow  ;  but, 
the  lingers  beiu;.'  iiitroduco<l  through  the  weapon,  it  is 
fa-itetied  ai  ro-s  them  at  an  eiiual  distance  between  the 
liist  uTuI  secoTiil  lower  joints,  in  a  situation,  it  will  be 
ob-jcrved,  whieh  doe-^  not  admif  of  attempting  a  severe 
IjI.iw  wiihoTit  the  ri-ik  i>f  dislocating  tlio  first  joints  of 
all  lin-  liuircrs.  TIui-;  uriiied,  and  ailorned  with  garlands 
of  tlowfr-,  I  he  •^iiee-'s-^ivr  pairs  of  combatants,  previously 
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matched  by  the  masters  of  the  feast,  are  led  in  to  tfa 
arena ;  their  uames  and  abodes  are  proclaimed ;  and 
after  making  their  prostrations  first  to  the  Raja  seated 
on  his  ivory  throne,  and  tJien  to  the  lattices  behind  whicl 
the  ladies  of  tlie  court  are  seated,  they  proceed  to  thi 
combat,  first  divesting  themselves  of  the  garlands,  anc 
strewing  the  flowers  jjracefuUy  over  the  arena.  Th< 
combat  is  a  mixture  of  wrestling  and  boxing,  if  th< 
latter  may  be  so  named.  The  head  is  the  exclusive  objeci 
permitted  to  be  struck.  Before  the  end  of  the  contest 
both  of  tlie  combatants  may  frequently  be  observec 
streaming  with  blood  from  the  crown  of  the  head  dowi 
to  th(»  sand  of  the  arena.  Wlien  victorv  seems  to  havi 
declared  itself,  or  tlio  contest  is  too  severely  maintained 
the  moderators  in  attendance  on  the  Raja  make  a  signa 
for  it.^  cessation  by  throwing  down  turl)anR  and  robes,  U 
bo  presente<l  to  the  combatants.  The  victor  frequentlj 
goes  off  the  arena  in  four  or  five  somersaults,  to  denote 
that  he  retires  fresh  from  the  contest.  The  Jettis  an 
divided  into  five  classes,  and  the  ordinary  prise  of  victor] 
is  promotion  to  n  higher  chass.  There  are  distinc 
rowaids  for  the  first  class,  and  in  their  old  age  they  an 
pronioled  to  be  masters  of  the  fesisr." 

Th<»  .letti^  of  Mysore  still  have  in  their  |K)sst\<sioi 
knuckle-duster^  of  the  type  desrribed  above.  plaf< 
XXXVI II)  ai.d  t;ik«^  part  annually  in  uritches  durinj 
the  Da^ara  fe>tival.  A  .letti  poliee  ronstable,  whom 
saw  at  CiM-nnapatna,  had  wrestled  at  Haroda,  and  at  th< 
Court  nf  Xeprd,  ami  narrated  to  me^  with  pride  how  \ 
wrestler  eame  from  Matli*as  to  Bangalore,  and  challenged 
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any  one  to  a  luatoli.  A  Jetti  engaged  to  meet  hint  in 
two  matches  for  five  hunUriKl  ru[>eos  a  match,  and,  after 
going  in  for  a  short  couriie  of  training,  walked  roond  him 
in  each  onoountor,  and  wou  the  money  easily.  The 
kniickle-duater,  as  used  (it  the  present  ilay,  is  strapped 
over  thf  knuckles  with  string  passotl  through  holes 
bored  throagli  the  horu.  It  is  believed  that  if,  in  a 
bout,  a  man  loses  an  vye,  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  tha 
Govt^rnment  of  Mysore. 

Cock  lighting,  though  «aid  to  have  been  intrudoced  by 
TbemistocleA,  to  encourage  bravery  among  the  pooplft 
who  witnessed  the  contests,  is  a  disgusting  spectacle,  and 
I  ngr'oc  with  Colonel  Xuwcoiue  thut  it  should  be  per- 
formed ill  Secret.  At  ('lKiiii;!|iatiia,  in  Mysore,  a  fight  was 
orf^aiiised  for  my  (.'dilii.-  itinu  by  Muliaminadnns,  who 
Ifiughiiiiily  siiiii  that  they  take  more  trouble  over  rearing 
their  ganu'-cocks  lh;ii.  nvcr  thrir  children.  Steel  spurs 
are  not  used,  but  the  natural  .'^purs  are  sharpened  with 
a  kuifu,  90  that  they  are  as  sharp  as  steel.  For  the 
purposL'  of  tSie  friendly  combat,  without  money  ou  the 
result,  which  I  witnc.csLd,  tlie  .spurs  wore  protocted  by 
linen  bnntlages.  A  real  good  fight  between  two  well- 
matched  liirds  may  last  for  seviT.il  hours,  or  the  combat 
may  be  over  in  a  very  lew  minutes,  't'lie  top  of  the 
head,  a  spot  behind  the  eye,  and  the  chin  were  pointed 
out  tome  as  the  most  fatal  places  lor  a  stroke  of  the 
spur.  If  tlie  liglit  is  [ir*  iracled,  water  may  be  adminis- 
tered three  times,  when  ime  of  the  combatants  collapses 
on  till.'  irrounil  with  its  licak  in  the  earth,  anil  its  eyes 
closed.     W'liin  the  bird  is  knocked  silly,  anil  cannot  come 
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places  on  the  coast.  The  position  of  these  knots 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  The  observer  elevat 
the  board  in  his  left  hand,  its  longest  side  being  upward 
and  draws  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  his  ei 
until  its  upright  length  exactly  corresponds  with,  or  cove] 
the  space  included  between  the  pole-star  and  the  horizo: 
With  his  right  hand  he  next  catches  hold  of  the  strinj 
aii<l  brings  it  to  his  nose.  He  makes  a  knot  at  the  poii 
wher(»  it  touches  that  feature ;  and,  if  he  at  the  time  1 
abre^ast  of  Point  Palmiras,  an  undoviating  index 
afforded,  which  will  in  future  show  him  when  he  is  g 
that  point,  the  north  star's  elevation  being  always  fixe^ 
and  therefore  all  the  pai'ts  of  the  triangle  formed  by  h 
line  of  sight,  the  string,  and  the  distance  between  tl 
polar  star  and  the  horizon,  or  the  length  of  the  boar< 
e(|ually  as  constant.  To  make  the  thing  as  clear  i 
possible,  suppose  the  observer  finds,  when  out  at  sei 
that  tlio  knot  which  measured  the  fonner  coincidence  i 
his  position  with  Point  Palmiras,  again  impinges  on  h 
nos<s  h(*  is  satisfied,  on  this  occasion,  he  is  in  the  sam 
latitudinal  lin(»  as  he  was  on  that,  or  that  he  is  off  Poii 
Palmiras.  lie  makes  similar  observations  at,  and  tl 
knot  is  fixed  opposite  each  conspicuous  place,  on  tl 
h^nsrlh  of  the  string,  as  far  as  Dondra  head  in  Ceylo 
pMierally.  Thus  b}'  a  simjdo  observation,  at  any  futui 
time  the  mariiHT  is  enabled  to  ascertain  bis  position  wit 
sunirient  aeeuracv  for  his  purpose." 

When  wtMLjliing  kopra  (tlried  cocoauut  kernels),  it 
cu^t'Miiary  to   keep   the   tall}'  by   makini;    holes  in    th 
kenit'l  witli  tlie  index  needle  of  the  weighing-bt«am.     I 


the  moaautt»mciit  of  paddy  a  Imudful  in  taken  from  eoch 
measure,  and  kept  apart  on  a  board. 

An  illiterate  railkraan,  who  supplies  milk  dailj*  lo  a 
customer,  puts  a  few  drops  of  milk  on  the  cow-dung 
smeared  floor,  and,  nibbing  it  in  witli  the  fingor,  makoH 
therewith  a  dot  on  th«  wall.  At  the  t*nd  of  the  month, 
tlio  dots  arc  omntod,  and  thi>  iimoant  is  settled.  Oot« 
ore  also  made  with  charcoal,  ohanam  (lime),  or  the  jaioe 
of  green  leaves. 

Drij-ntpping. — A  Dommara  travelling  medicine  mau, 
whom  I  interviewed  at  Coimbfttore,  was  an  expert  at 
drj^cupping  with  acow's  horn.  The  apparatus  consisted 
..f  til.'  distill  .■ml  of  a  i-o\v\  hnvn,  ^i'h  the-  ti,,  ivinnveil. 
Hiid  siiiTotiiidt'd  l)v  wax.  Before  the  application  of  the 
linni  to  till'  <kiii  nf  tlie  patient,  a  hole  ia  bored  through 
thi-  wax  witli  :i  iieerlle.  The  horn  is  then  applied  to  the 
alTectoil  part.  The  air  i-:  exh;iu3ted  from  the  horn  by 
prolonged  suction  with  the  lips,  and  the  hole  in  the  wax 
stopped  up.  As  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  the  cavity 
of  the  lu>rn,  the  -jkin  rises  up  within  it.  To  remove  the 
horn,  it  is  oiilv  luressarv  to  re-adrait  air  by  once  more 
Imriui^f  ;t  h"le  through  the  wax.  In  cases  of  rheumatic 
pain  in  a  joint,  .-.overal  horns  are  applied  simultaneously. 

The  I'itt  Rivers  .Mu.seiim  at  Oxford  possesses  dry- 
i-uppiug  nppiiratus.  made  of  cow-horn  from  Mirzapur  in 
N'orth  linlia  and  from  Natal,  auil  of  antelope  (black-buck) 
horn  frum  an  nnreroi'ileil  locality  in  India. 
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INDEX. 


I 


AcHiBApuAN  Cumi— buried  i* 

•Mbxl  pMtara,  137. 
AfmmadujMi— Biumge  with    Hu«- 

Vftn,  180. 
Alia— |[ir]i  married  to  b  bow,  34. 
AiDb«l*k>rmii— deuh  oeremoD;,  SI9. 
AmbattAti,    TraTKBOoro-  daMh   cei«< 

moaj,  219. 
-^iioMtor     propitMtioD     and    wonbip, 

3,  U,  46,  ei,  76,  IDS,  10^  ins,  186, 

187,  140,  lU-M,  146,  lfil-61,  166, 

16^  16S,  169, 199,  Xa,  SOi,  >18, 219, 

S77,B&5,  463. 
Animal  cupentitiOBi,  96S-9G. 
Ar«7an — atniage,  43,  44, 


Tirlhii 


171.  V.Ht,   M-d.   -Ml,  -Is-,  . 


Bbogani        ((]«Uc«l«d 
niBiriaira  iHnvmonjr,  40. 

III>und«~garincDU  DuMPof  bath,  M7( 
marriaKV,  Il7. 

BliUif»^>»-liB(  in  .iu-iio  o(  n  banrBl« 
IxiDv,  273 1  dvalb  c«toiu«iilM,  KU  i 
mairigM  of  th«  dead.  847  i  Btiilad 
tf  planUia  trao,  (7 1  oamtt,  EMI  | 
|<ntiiahm»iit,  4Sl. 

Bolfai-marriajfe.  BI. 

UuODMnnf,  esS-B9. 

Bora  Mnhnnnixlan —death  a 


Uorn—brandiaii,    4(1) 


W. 


n  — bnimiinfT.    ^OS-ti ;    oonfloe- 
m    Xocka.    410;    doalli    i^re- 

inaKicittii,  35t ;  marriBge,  1-6, 
'•?,  72;  marricit  tu  krka  plant,  44; 
»arri»d  to  pkntnio  irre.  47  ;  ordeal, 
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■ihH  ;  piillutidn  for  ik-ad  si 
|irii[utiiitiuii  of  niitit  of  d«oeaaed 
llrulimim,  329.  331  ;  treatment  al 
l.aniliidi  Hiid  Kaimadijaii  utarriagr*, 
5S  00;  Irvaiiucntlij  rar»iyou«,4*S»j 
ireaiinciit  hy  llolfju.  ESS,  4&tt. 

■ii..nT,  lOfi  ;  nninea,  6+3  ;  aacr^  fire 
ibtained    by     triMoa,    464 ;    Htake 
.Uriiir.  285, 167. 
mdiiiK- 398-^06. 

tial-gtoiind— HiMiTj    ul     (iiiujumi- 

inllur.  1  \'J. 


irri,!-.  tnid..lurilFij.-n.T,         Cii  ihKi[,ii*N  — iiiiirrin^T,  47;  ngbt  and 
-.^•^S'   ^mJ■^,^   fcTJvul,  luft    iiHnd     radium,    17;    talluuiiig, 

.178  ;   ivPiiring  of  eKatniB,  268. 
«.  .  Ii-t'  ,    Chiirini,25;'-6(i.  281.474. 

■n-iuge.  nr..  Cli^noha— dvatb  (wrcmonj,  tvH;  Hint 

S.im.'.  I        andateel,  470(  n 
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( 'her  uman— con  version  to  Ulain,  389, 
147;  death  coroiiioiiU'H,  103  ;  marri- 
ajf(»,  48,  1H<  i  privil«'jfi?B,  Iii2-«i3 ; 
•lavory,  l-W- 17. 

Chetti — luarriagfL',  *>8,  Gl*. 

CircumciHion,  385-00,  411:  iMniOkula, 
2 1 ;  Kalian,  2  i,  3R». 

Clej^ydra,  5<;2-0(>. 

Cofk-fightin-r,  50l*-7u. 

C<»or|f — ancoHtor  worBbip,  153,  355  ; 
ln'rth  coromonv,  35  ;  doatli  oorcmo- 
nio«,  205  ;  mnniui^r,  17,  H7.  107. 

Corpornl  puniilimont.  433- k>. 

f-ouvjtdo,  .">47-5r>l. 

D\iRA  Mi'HAMM  \i>  \N  — rirriiiucifiiun  of 

oonviTtH,  31  M>. 
I'ri«iari -nioutli-Iock,   44»2j     posMr^sion 

))v  till*  deity,  t7*» ;  iMTvici'*  jit  Kan- 

niadai  tompb*  foKtiviil,  3<U. 
Death  BongB.  227  37. 
I)«*formity  and  mntilatinn.  3tW   JOiJ. 
D«'^viin^a  — burieil  in  a  iieafo«J  ponturo, 

1.37  ;  naarriaj:**,  77. 
I)li»il)i-- ;rirU    niarrioil     im   a     ♦rti-    or 

a  word,  3.'!. 
I'nmb     tiitfiH.iiii^',  3sj. 
Doruinnra     drv-rii|ipin-_'.         o7'-i  :     i-:it 

nnikea  ami  niiiii^^noiica,  2l<2. 
Pnnura  Dilnari     luandintr,  l'>2 
Di-.'an.  52n-:i3l. 
l)rv-cu[.pinir,  "»73. 
Dod'^kuia     ciriMiinciNifn.     21.     ni;iiii- 

■  i,?.-.  21. 

K\K->;i>i;i\i..  .i  17.  -i'i"  T-i. 
Ii;irtli-«»:itinir.  .■|.'i2   S*. 

liuratjaii      ia''ii-  iri.'.  ;i7;». 

j:v:i  .v.-,  72. 7;i.  :'7,  ini  Sui  ."!-%.  -li'. 

w 

L'li.s,  ill'.'  ;{.'.: 

I  INi.»  K-        illi|'!,-.i'   Mil.  ;{;•!    Ih. 

Kill-  '•\    fin'ii.'ii.   J'.t  7«";   Tilda.  IHI. 

Iir--.  fc.uif'l    I.  L*.   :ni,  ^.•|.   7:,.   ]:i|-M.; 

I'll    I'.l.  2lK,  2ii«».  2'.:t.  Ii'. ^ 
I'lri'-walkni/.   J71    st". 
Ilmr    III  1  -••  •■!.  I7". 


6. 41)  ABA— char  111     f<ir     cutrlo     dii 
273 ;   docliRO   to  touch   homt-a,   27 
drcaa  improvor,  528 ;  marriapp,  22,- 

OallowK,  427. 

Ciamalln-^birth  rr>n'inoijT.  3(»*. 

Gftnd la— marriage,  93. 

QanKimukkalu — marriage,  51. 

Citniga — rlcath  ceremonioa,  Itki ;  nu 
riag«>  cf  fhe  dead,  lOti. 

(fauda   -marriage,  80. 

GhAsi   -niarriago,  33. 

Golla- iDarringe,  21,  l'J3. 

Goundan  --mnrriag«%  55,  K2. 

Gi'idala-  wiilow  niarriagr,  4'.*. 

HAiir>:     lir-inding.  10 1  ;  niarria|r»'.  2:' 

Ila^alai-n— death  reroinoninn,  li'il. 

Il«<ggadi*  —  marria^**,  28. 

nii;ni,  (eunuch).  390. 

Ihdcva-   tilaokiMiing    of      fceth,      30' 
oardidi-inir  ceremony,  368 ;  marriap 
78:  ]irivilokr<-a.   457;    «eiflemont 
l>0UTiduririi,     321 ;    alaTery,      1^  -i 
frt'atnienr  nf  RrAhnnna.  258. 

Ilotik-awingihir,  (87-501. 

Hm-^t'     e*irlM  or  liair*m»rkR  aa  ••iii«>i] 
S*  85.  2|-». 

Human   -iarritire.  'I\*7  :i«»0.   'Mk».     32, 
2H,  !•■.».  510-19. 

IlyiN  r^niy.  13<t. 


Ih%n  *N     niarriajff.  21,  .'i."i,  7ii.  7a,  77 

I'Mu'A     uiiriiiiee.  85. 

Iluv.in  inuiriiikTi'.  7«»,  "**  ;  ^itii-Kiii 
kiiI_\itnBni.  12  k 

I  Mlantii-iiit'.  .'h>2-!*. 

Iriila  aiict'Ktitr  wnihhip.  154.  i|.-af 
■  •.•rviiiui:!!-*.  Unr»2.  117.  Mint  mr 
iti'fl.  47m  :  jiifaiitifide.  5ii2 ;  in 
C'li'Uii-nt-.  .'•25;  niuiTi.i);*-.  12;  tar%o< 
inL".  37v 

.1  ii\     I'li'inatii-ii.  l.'Ht. 

.lakkula  —  proatif utt>H  :t|. 

.'■^lUi     ni:irria|p«%  95. 

•Tftti  — kPMi'kie-diiNii'r.  5ii«i  I'll*. 

.(••iri  -  (tfatli    •*eroiniiiiii-«,    171;    aiaiTi 

atr-'.    I'i.   2u,    57.    :«fi  ;  «>rd«-al.     4»a 

piinia)ini«'n*    114, 
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KXd?i  -dMth 
will   rtMl,  470 ;  inwTt*|«.  U,  91 : 
iiiokiiumM.  537  i  [i>otlv«hipi><iif,38>. 

KftikAUn—atlaption  bj  llhAfcun  woiniin, 
41)  uiMsior  wmrthip,  llil ,  dodiM- 
tioD  to  tropic  nirvlra,  I!>i  marria^ps 
M. 

KnlUn- loxiiuuruiiK,  fiSll-ei>i  circuiu- 
nUion,  .1H8  ;  ila*t.b  orTumcniu*,  SOS  ; 
diUlcil  ew-luU»,  STSi  larmt  of 
puDiihmeal,  S73|  inTftnUoitla,  SOSi 
niiiTritKV.  IR,  Si,  li-1  i  |>»lranilr;, 
UK)  i  prvynani' J  tfercmnn j .  !  0*  i 
privllagaa,  457. 

Kalian  Map{iaA— nuuTia«r,  71. 

Kwjbala— •««  Tmtijaii. 

KuBow— fftuonil,  tSDi  mn/rlBgc,  19, 
30.50.31,71. 

Knmai*Un' -liniicd    in   u    ■•-iiifl    \'\t- 


Kolk^  (MMob),  IM. 

Knmatl   -mvriafo,  B(,  tW-VI  i  MMri*   ' 
arc  UlvM-ii  llTing  and  dwul.  IMj 
rvltttigDl.  wlllx  Uldlfu,  »9-H>. 

Kon»r— martin  gp,  126, 

Kundn  Dora — marriage,  ]l*i. 

Ki»i|ir<— marria^,  GS. 

Kn(i|[M  \'>'lU!n-  marrinirv,  7i, 

Kornga  iIcAih  ccrvinaiijr,  ItO^  Ivaf 
gMlmaoti;  Ht  :  inarHagv.  '%, 
namp«,  &t)  I  panialmmii,  tSI , 
■lavory,  4o3. 

Koraina  '  murBdv.  &|[>-tUi  JmUi 
omnooiea.  leti  mArriifP,  It). 

Koikva  or  KimTon-nmradp.  S47-~I8, 
dvctkcvn-nioD}',  ISO)  n-BrrUge,8T) 
oMImI,  42S(   jwrfonu    rir  f  larnlif    , 
••IMiratioii,  36!ii  inaks-tLannpra,  M9; 
U<io.*ni,3T6  77,a8I. 

Knta- liraoilifit;.  Ul>»  i  .Irath  cnrvaio- 
..i....  IHl-PS;  (if,,  bj  ri-wli„.,,  *G0^ 
maiTiHi.'p,  «;! ;  naiu(<(,  S13 ;  aerrima 
.11  ltttilni.1.  f,..,o-at  an,)  moniorial 
(■i>niin.iiiP»,  l;il.  3(XI,  20]  ;  aorTJoc* 
;,l  Tn<l»fin,>.r»l,  173-8?. 

Koitiii  Vi  nSLi     k,-op  bUvoi,  ise. 

KriHlninval.kBkiir—miiniagi'.  JO-  uolv. 


iiininan  mauiajfe,  51. 
iiiii-tiurit-d  ill  u  irnli.J  pu-tLre.  I«. 
irohii  -laaii.iiiii.'.  KJO;  lilackpninK 
..f  ir.a1s  ;i67;  .Ivbth  i>.reim.nip. 
Il>-.;  "larriago,  73,  81-N7. 
irmuki  .Will  r..r..,Du„r,.,,  ur  i  fir.. 
liv  ftiolliin,  -flS ;  maniagc,  lA; 
muaiciaiia  nl  H*ilu^  memorial  eerc- 
iDuiiv,  -iiil  ;  jxiljaiidry.  1 1.T  ;  (laTPrv, 
l^'.  .orrery,  !;■:<.  SI!'. 


iBiiuf...^n,    „f  ,■ 


■ckal 


offering*,  344  i  infanliciUe.  fi07  i 
■nantnuni,  MS ;  marrxM^v,  43.  49, 
38.00)  MaoM4*ri>tiTBoffMingi,357 
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Leaf  garmcntii  524  -27. 

J^eaf-woarin^^  festivnl,  roriyai»aluynui, 

:J01-65. 
hingayat-  death      ceromonics,      138  j 

iimrriago,   Til ;  opprobriont     names, 

r)34. 

iMaduja  -ronnoctidii  willi  Komati 
maniagc,  S8  IK);  death  '•eremony, 
H!l»:  marria^^o  51,  57,  01,  257  j  pri- 
Tilt-geg,  157-02  ;  wearing  of  charm, 
20K ;  wears  heaves  nt  villuge 
festival,  OfiS. 

Muia  nltdaf'tioii.  15;  hrandin^:  3i<S- 
09  J  charms,  2*m  ;  confinement  cen- 
nioiiy,  '.i\r\  :  coutinenieiif'  in  stocki, 
tUV* ;  cclipio  MiperHtitioTi.  290 : 
inarri.-ivfe,  51.71  ;  privilcgen.  ^5S-t»2: 
Sorcery.     'A'lo ;    w»'arin<r     of    charm. 

MaU  Arayuii     <li»ath  ei-rtMiionirn,  14**  ; 

marriu}^(^  2n. 
Mala  Vpdur     tontli-i-hipping.  ;<s3-s|. 
Maiahar  Murriage  Act,  12H. 
Mahii  Velliiln     nuinia;_'e,  *1*,  27'.'. 
Malairili     drath  i'i'reni(»nivs.  20(>;  luar- 

liige,  :<2  :<l,  •U;  ponisliini  ni,  421. 

MalaHar     niarriiigo.  00. 

Mnl<'  Kudivii-    dt-atli  crn-iiioiiii>H.  1  15. 

Man<^ala     tne-walkinu',  48:{. 

M;uitr:ini.<«        n-iMiHi'iTUtrd        riii-ijiiil.t  ■, 

L'50.  s.|.,  lit.;,  I's.-,.  2:»:,.  ;«'.(►,  :mi.  :u5. 
:i2n.  :<27.  :128.  XiJ.  X;t5.  |n|. 
^l^l]•pilla  Ml  Mi>pl>ih  rliurm  rjk  l:!iiiei., 
Jt'.S ;  oniployniiMkt  of  rtnJMiiiN  tn 
I'liiiiiiiit  nitiiiliT,  .'U**;  iiiiiii  iau'i*.  2". 
t'.\  ;  nr.U'al.   I.IH. 

M.ir.tka\  ai      ihmi  i  ..ilm-,  'S-i. 

M.-t|-:iViin  l>iMtiiH-|-ang.  .Soti  50.  i<liih- 
.-I'l'iMi  ri'pii'«»iiT!  il  liy  a  Btii-k,  n  . 
■  lilatiil  4>(i|-.|iil  r<i.  ',{'{*,  :i7l  ;  Tiiani- 
iiL-i'.  •'•0,  s2.  H»i".  :  ni:irii:tk:i'  wjtli 
AgiLmiiilaiViiii.  l:iO. 

^l:l^ling(■  hy  «':tpiiiri'.  h,  .I'l, 
Marriairi-  wjtli  tlie  «iiii.  (liuij.nn    II 


Maternal  and  paternftl  unole,  2,  3,  £^,  1 
12,  15,  17,  25,  2»,  28.  30,  35,  o2-S 
09.  80-82,  84,  99,  108,  167.  249,  25 
388. 

Mcrcarj  caps  as  a  charm,  266. 

Mcrinh  sacriiicc,  404,  510-19. 

Moger  -marriage,  HO. 

Moath-loclc,  102-3. 

Mahammadan — circumciaion,  386-81 
conKnemont  in  at€K*kt,  40ti ;  cnfsopi 
worn  as  oharm,  26 1 ;  dyeing  nails  an 
liair  with  henna,  300 ;  ear-piercio| 
371  i  flre-wulking,  483-86;  metJ 
bowls  Aft  charms,  857 ;  opprobrioi 
names,  534. 

Miikkn van  -conversion  to  Islam,  :r.<U 
death  oeremonios,  162. 

Mvasa    Ht>dar- circumcision,    :iS8-S*:i 

ft 

di*»th  cerenionr,  171. 

X \r. \H rii  \     death  cen-niony,  2! !<. 
NumcH  i>f  nativ«>s,  532-&4i'i. 
Nunchiniit    VelliAla     death    fen-muoj 

210  ;  marriage.  77. 
Nangu  l*on>ja-  vlothes.  528  ;  marria^ 

Naiiniiiiiu     niarriai;e.  54  .  iittuie^.  54^1 

Nfitiiikiittai  t'heiti     marriage,  \0. 

NTiviiili     eon  version    to    Islam.      44 1 

Ciiiivudi',     5.*»l  ;     draili     oemiioDir 

150  52 1  tire  hy    frit'tinn.    Ii^i  .  ina 

riagc*  0>(. 
Niiyar  lindf>;riH>m  rrpii*i«enii**i  I 
;i  aword,  35;  I'lutiiing.  5210;  ilml 
I'l'it'iiionica,  2"*i-lS ;  dilateil  trm 
lidji'i*.  H75  .  far- pirn -iiig,  ;iils  .  e» 
%y^.  2."h<  ;  hy|*«r>:aniy.  I'M*  .  mo^ 
III  uiMrei^sin^  ii  Nanibmiri  ItiTihrna 
512;  noiM'-fliitiiig,  :169:  i^iUiindr 
115  'H^i  puilumiiri  inanisici*  3i 
tali-krttu    kal>iiiium.   A*'*:  t.ittooiB 

as:;. 

Nii«.«»  •.littiiikT,  3«'iS. 

Oii|)F  'U'utli  i-i-ioi.ii>iiies  15s.  22l 
m:«rriaL't'.  17.  3H,  43.  55.  73.  77.  W. 

thli  iiilt.  3l:i   17. 

Okkilijan  burifl  in  a  iM*atr'l  poalui 
1:I8,  death  tM*rt*monies,  170;  BM 
I  lagf,  3S.  70,  H2.  oa 


Omou.  BS-SS.  SaS-SS,  471,  477, 408. 

OrdtNil.  4il,.',. 

Orij^a— brpn-gftinjt.  ISU:  nkm«<,  1141, 

H»i  (OTCiirj.  3Z«. 
Oriy*  caatKt-  tusiriaftc,  7(1:    tnuricd 

to  BD  BiTDW.  3fi  1  nuuricil  to  a   trrv, 

n. 

Pilaj^k&nii— taarri*Ku.  43, 
PalUn— di«th  cprauoaiHii.IM  1  dilatod 

(«T-loUw,   370 .   inaTrlnir<>,    ^.    *fS : 

■U»err.  44S. 
Palli  or  Vannjy»n  — iiiwrimfe.  21, 8»,  S)S,    | 
Puiilamii-  liaricd  in  a  xnitnl  poatarr,    , 

1 42,  ' 

PiDdakali  or  Pan  darn  inmplo*,   IMt- 

48.  I 

Paniyaii— ilwlli  o«r«ninnit*,    148^  lirr 

lijr    frietion,    40Rj      nucriago,    33; 
atHwr.   M7:    Mronrjr,  817 1    lallr,    I 


inruiica  tin  <Vw«iiaJtfWH), 

muriaitv,  90. 

punialunant,  4S0,  ^H 

idi-^rvom    rximantiiil    1,^  ^  ^| 

41 ,  DurrbiiP,  n,  7.  ^| 

tooth  .cbl|ipln|{.  Wt.  ^H 

il  left   Iiand  tac'JiMia,   I7,  w  '^H 

1^  arOKi.a,  ISO,  tzs,  H 

l«Wh  Mn-moiiuu,   |u   sm,  ^I 


SAiN-rsiini 

ir«7. 
Rilpai-iiuLiTiaitOiH 

RStkIu— punialunant, 

Kiiu—bridi-^rvam    r)<|>n«iicii>il 

■Kcrd,  41 ,  Duirrbi|p,  a,  7 
UMdi    ,*,  KKp.i. 
Haiti-  mai-riagp,  al. 
Khodi«'<  tooth  .cblpplnit.  W*. 
Right  and  left   liand  tac'JiMia,   I7   ga 
!*0.  '  ^ 


sxdokXm^  aroKi.a,  ISO,  ut. 

ttavam-'^calh  Mrpmoiiiu,   |(^  jgg. 

inarriair.-,      W,  Ifl ;     aoh-ery,     903  ^ 

Totiicoffpriiigii,36tl. 
8nnihadaT»n— tntrria^.    ST  j    maUk- 

mw.*U.  _ 

BhuiEn— brMdlnr.  MO  g    oonllMnnt^ 

initwlti.    Mrt;  cionvmior  ■»  laUlL, 


lfl«.    .Ipa.l.  c^,-. 

■monie-.  U;t. 

arri«tP,;7,<;i, 

r.-ry.nl  •\X 

M-mftliwI  of  r 

atrhiog.  2(>). 
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